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XXXI 
AOI IN THE CHANSON DE ROLAND 


DISCUSSION of the significance of the letters AOI in the Chanson 
de Roland should properly begin perhaps with a description of the 
appearance of these letters in the Bodleian manuscript, Digby 23, of 
Oxford, the only manuscript in which they occur. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be no way of determining with certainty whether these mysteri- 
ous letters were invariably written by the hand (or hands)! responsible 
for copying the text of the poem. Sometimes no differences of transcrip- 
tion can be perceived between a line of the poem and the AOI that ac- 
companies it. Occasionally, however, slight variations in the forms of 
the letters,” in the alignment, in the color of the ink, or in the thickness 
of the strokes would seem to indicate that the AOI was written some 
time after the verse beside which it stands had been penned. In the lat- 
ter case, it may be that the scribe waited only until he had copied a 
whole page—or several pages—of text before adding the letters; it may 
be, on the contrary, that he waited longer, or that some other person in- 
terested in the interpretation of the poem put them there.’ Certain it 
is, at any event, that the letters occur at variable intervals: some pages 
are without them, some present but a single instance, others contain a 
relatively large number of examples. 
It has been quite generally assumed that it was the intention of the 
scribe to mark the end of every laisse with an AOI, but that, through ex- 
treme carelessness and perhaps through turning two pages at a time, he 


1 It seems generally to be agreed that a single scribe copied the whole MS. but that it 
was retouched by a later scribe and that various corrections in different hands appear. 
Cf. Stengel, Das altfranzésische Rolandslied, genauer Abdruck, (Heilbronn, 1878), p. iv f.; 
Bédier, La Chanson de Roland, Commentaires (Paris, 1927), p. 66. 

2 Of the three letters, only the A shows marked variations of form in the different exam- 
pies, but all these variations can be matched in one page or another of the text of the poem. 

* It seems probable that the letters were in any case added after the colored initials 
marking the beginning of each laisse were made. See infra, p. 634. 
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failed in this task.f An examination of the manuscript, however, makes 
one hesitate to accept this hypothesis. The beginning of every laisse 
(with a few negligible exceptions) is today designated by a large colore | 
initial, and whether that initial or the space allotted to it existed at the 
time when the letters AOI were written, it must have been a simple mat- 
ter for any scribe to determine thereby where the end of a laisse occurred. 
It seems impossible, for example, that on page after page where three or 
four clearly indicated laisse beginnings appear, any copyist should avoid 
all but one or two of them unless it were his deliberate intention to do so. 
As for the possibility of explaining his hypothetical lapses by assuming 
that he occasionally turned two pages at a time, it is only necessary to 
state that such an assumption would account at most for only 24 of the 
121 instances where AOI is lacking at the end of a laisse. 

Indeed the relatively high proportion of laisses without any AOI seems 
to me to show that the intention to omit these letters from some laisses 
is almost as clearly revealed as the intention to add them to others. The 
statistics are as follows: 

I. AOI occurs in the MS after the last line of a laisse 160 times 
II. AOI is absent, occurring after no line of a laisse ... 121 times® 
III. AOI occurs after the first line of a laisse’ .... 41 times 
IV. AOI occurs after the next to the last line of a laisse* 2 times 
V. AOI occurs after some line in the middle of a laisse® 8 times'” 


Excluding the potentially controversial groups 111-V, we find in the man- 
uscript a ratio of 121 laisses without AOI at the end to 160 with AOI 
at the end, or, including groups 111 and Iv and assuming, as seems reason- 


‘Cf. Wolfgang Storost, “Geschichte der altfranzésischen und altprovenzalischen Ro- 
manzenstrophe,”’ Romanistische Arbeiten xv1 (Halle 1930), 44, n. 1. 

5 These statistics have been compiled from the manuscript where, contrary to the state- 
ments of some authorities, no uncertainty exists regarding the exact position of AOI. The 
statistics may be verified in Stengel’s Photographische Wiedergabe der Hs. Digby 23 (Heil- 
bronn, 1878), or in his Aléfranz. Rolandslied, cited above. I have followed Jenkins’ number- 
ing of the laisses, occasionally adding Bédier’s in brackets where it differs. (Bédier divides 
into two laisses, which he numbers cxxIv and CxxvI, a group of lines that the MS. regards 
as a single laisse; this laisse is numbered cxx1v by Jenkins who in this instance follows the 
MS. more closely than Bédier.) Unfortunately, in the various editions of Bédier and Jenk- 
ins that I have been able to consult several errors occur in reporting the instances of AOT; 
these errors may account for the unverifiable statistics quoted by them (Bédier, Commen- 
taires, p. 334; Jenkins, p. 4, note 9). Storost’s figures, op. cit., p.44, n. 1, are also unreliable. 

6 Or 122 times, if one accepts Bédier’s numbering of the laisses. 

7 Lines 296, 310, 319, 751, 792, 1691, 1830, 2115, 3543, 3858, 3883. 

8 Lines 329, 2997. ® Lines 806, 1403, 2839, 2981, 3223, 3231, 3493, 3785. 

10 The sum of these numbers is 302 (or, calculating according to Bédier’s edition, 393), 
from which, in order to obtain the total number of laisses (290, according to Jenkins; 291, 
according to Bédier), one must of course deduct 12, i.e., the number of laisses which present 
two examples of AOI. These 12 laisses are, adopting Jenkins’ numbering: xxI, XXIV, LIX 
LXIV, CIX, CXXVII, CXXXVII, CLVI, CCI, CCXIII, CCXXXI, CCLVI. 
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able, that when the letters appear after first lines and next to last lines 
they were intended for last lines, we may count a total of 110 laisses 
designed to end without AOI as compared with a total of 173 laisses 
designed to end with AOI." (The 7 laisses which provide the 8 examples of 
AOI in the middle of a laisse may be disregarded for the time being.) 
In other words, in a total of 290 (or, by Bédier’s numbering, 291) laisses, 
we find, including groups 11 and rv, but excluding group V, a little less 
than 60 per cent provided with these letters and a little less than 40 per 
cent without them.” I submit that such a proportion of hypothetical 
error seems exorbitant even for a medieval scribe. 

Now the possibility that AOI was deliberately placed after some laisses 
and omitted from others has never, it seems, been systematically ex- 
amined. It was therefore with the intention of discovering, if might be, 
in what way those laisses provided with the letters differed from those 
without them that the present investigation was undertaken. All the 
controversial examples in groups 11I-v were at first left out of con- 
sideration, and the rest were then analyzed as objectively as possible. 
This analysis revealed that, in general, AOI was present at the end of a 
laisse whenever some sort of interruption occurred, that is, specifically, 
when the following laisse introduced a change of scene, action, or speaker, 
when in the following laisse a speaker turned from one auditor to an- 
other, when a pause in the action or a pause marking duration of time 
was indicated between the laisses, or when the author of the poem shifted 
from one form of narration to another (from dialogue to description, 
from description to didactic comment, etc.). It was found, on the other 
hand, that, in general, AOI was absent when no interruption took place, 
ie., when the narrative speeded on without change of scene or speaker, 
or when, although scene or speaker changed, there was continuity of 
movement calling for a quickened pace in the presentation of the story. 

It is patent, of course, that in such an analysis as this the personal 
equation cannot be altogether exluded. One person—the author, the 
scribe, a jongleur, you or I—might posit a pause or acceleration in the 
poem where another would reverse the decision. Some differences of opin- 
ion will always exist in matters of taste and style, and the presence or 
absence of AOI would depend, if my conclusions are correct, upon a 
stylistic interpretation of the epic. Yet the numerous examples where the 
intention I have assumed seems to fit the circumstances convince me 


1 Tn the case of two laisses, ccLxxrx and ccLxxxt, shifting the AOT of their first lines to 
the last lines of the preceding laisses, leaves these two laisses (CCLXxXIX, CCLXXX1) without 
AOI at the end, and therefore adds 2 to the total number of laisses having AOI at the end 
without affecting the number having no AOI at the end. The total number of laisses, 290, 
would consist by this reckoning of 173 plus 110 plus 7 (i.e., the seven laisses which account 
for the 8 examples of AOI occurring in the middle of a laisse). 

® The ratio is 55+ to 41+ if groups m-v are excluded. 
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that the letters are in some way connected with the speeding up or slow- 
ing down of the action of the tale. An analysis of a series of laisses taken 
from various parts of the poem will perhaps serve to illustrate the con- 
clusions that have been reached. 

Laisses I-X (lines 1-156).—Between laisses 1 and 1 the tale shifts 
from Charles to Marsile, from the author’s prediction of the latter’s 
fate to the concrete statement that Marsile is in Saragossa; laisse 1 ends 
with AOI. Between 11 and 111, on the other hand, no interruption or 
pause occurs—and no AOI—-since Blancandrin, mentioned at the end 
of 11, continues to be the concern of the author in 11. At the end of 111, 
however, a break of some sort is indicated, for Blancandrin’s second 
speech in Iv begins with the repetition of ‘‘Dist Blancandrins” (47) and 
three manuscripts insert a line (46 a) assuming an interruption by the 
pagans before it; accordingly we find m1 ending with AOI. Between iv 
and v the narrative hurries forward without stopping (Marsile proceeds 
to put into action the advice of Blancandrin), and no AOT is present. 
At the end of v Marsile addresses the pagans, they reply, and their reply 
is separated from his new speech to them (v1) by an AOI. Laisse vi ends 
with a speech of Blancandrin—and an AOI—before the new action of 
Marsile which inaugurates vir. Between vil and vi the story shifts 
from the court of Marsile to that of Charles, and AOI signals the shiit. 
Laisses vii and 1x are at the court of Charles, and there is no interrup- 
tion in the course of the narrative, and no AOI. In 1x, however, Blan- 
candrin addresses the emperor who takes the matter under considera- 
tion (“‘si cumencet a penser’’); a distinct pause is indicated between 1x 
and x, and an AOI is present (though omitted by Jenkins). Laisse x 
ends with Charles’ reply to Blancandrin—and an AOI— before the new 
action detailed in x1. 

Laisses LII-LVII (647-736).—After his stay at the court of Marsile 
Ganelon mounts his horse and proceeds to return to Charles. His depar- 
ture from Saragossa (111) and his arrival (L111) are each followed by an 
AOI. So, too, are the breaking camp of the French (11v) and the halt of 
the French and pagans for the night (Lv). Each action—and each laisse— 
is separated from the other, and in every case AOI appears. But in the 
next stanza (tv1) Charles falls asleep, his visions are related in Lv1 and 
LVII without pause or interruption—and no AOI is present. Laisse Lviu1, 
however, inaugurates a new day and new events, and accordingly we find 
AOI after the last line of vit. 

Laisses CLXXX-CLXXXV_ [Bédier’s numbering: CLXXXI- 
CLXXXVI] (2476-2569).—The laisses just analyzed may be fittingly 
compared with CLXxx-CLxxxv which recount somewhat similar circum- 
stances. The pagans have been defeated,in a number of engagements 
and in cLxxx Charles orders the French to halt for the night; the laisse 
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ends with AOI. Then through five laisses (CcLxxx1—v) the French sleep, 
Charles dreams, and no AOI breaks in upon the description of the night 
and of his visions.” , 

Laisses LX X VITI-XC (975-115 1).—In txxvu and Lxx1x the pagans 
are represented as arming themselves and no AOI interrupts their prepa- 
rations. In the middle of Lxxrx the tale concerns itself with the French, 
and the laisse ends with Roland boasting to Oliver; an AOI terminates 
this laisse. Thenceforward, however, no AOI appears until the end of 
LxxxiI is reached, for the action is continuous: in Lxxx Oliver mounts 
upon an elevation to survey the scene; in Lxxxr he is still reconnoitering: 
he descends quickly at the end of this laisse to report at once to his 
companions (Lxxx11) that the battle is imminent. They promise never 
to fail him, and the laisse closes with an AOI. In Lxxxm and LXxxIV 
Oliver begs Roland to blow his horn and Roland refuses; each laisse 
begins with Oliver’s request and ends with Roland’s refusal, and the AOI 
which appears at the end of each of Roland’s headstrong speeches sug- 
gests a characteristic pause before the measured words of the sage Oliver. 
After Lxxxv, however, no AOI appears and no such pause need be as- 
sumed: Oliver is aroused and begins to argue with his companion, and 
through LXxxv, LXxxvI, and Lxxxvii the debate hurries on at a quick- 
ened pace. There is a pause—and an AOI—at the end of Lxxxvii be- 
fore Roland addresses the French, trying to justify his action to them 
and to Oliver (Lxxxvim1). In the next two laisses (Lxxxrx and xc) 
Turpin, without interruption (or AOI), shrives the French. Laisse xc 
ends with an AOI before the descriptive passage of xc1 which inaugu- 
rates the battle. 

Laisse CLXV-CLXXVII [Bédier’s numbering: CLXVI-CLXXVIII]} 
(2233-2442).—The archbishop Turpin dies at the end of cLxv, and an 
AOI terminates the laisse. There follow seven laisses which relate the 
last agony of Roland and which are not interrupted by a single AOI. 
In the eighth (cLxx111) Roland makes his confession and offers his glove 
to God. An AOI appears after this stanza and after the next (CLXxIv) in 
which angels descend from heaven ready to bear the soul of the hero to 
Paradise. Thereafter no AOI occurs until the end of cLxxvi: Roland 
dies (cLxxv), but his death is to be immediately avenged (cLxxv1); 
Charles appears upon the battlefield and gives the order to guard it 
(ctxxvi1). The AOI at the end of this laisse separates the passive venge- 
ance of the emperor from the active pursuit of the enemy in CLXXvIII. 


8 The visions end in laisse cLxxxv (2569) and one might expect an AOI here, especially 
since in the next laisse the tale turns to Marsile. It may be, however, that it was desired 
to juxtapose without pause the prophetic dreams of Charles, the sufferings of Marsile and 
the approach of Baligant—to bring the so-called Baligant episode into as intimate relation 
as possible with the preceding story. 
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tt Now if my inferences are correct, if the presence and absence of AO] 

i are intentional and the letters do correspond to some sort of interrup- 
tion or pause in the narrative, then the instances where AOI appears 
t elsewhere than at the end of a laisse (groups m1—v above) must be re- 
4 considered in the light of the conclusions just reached. 

In the case of groups 111 and tv, I think it fairly certain that the scribe 
: intended to place AOI after the last line of a laisse and that his failure 
: to do so may be attributed in almost every instance to certain paleo- 
3 graphical vagaries in the manuscript. The beginning of each laisse is 
PE today marked by a large initial. Sometimes these initials occupy the 
% space of two lines and as a consequence the second line is indented: 
sometimes, on the other hand, the initials are confined in the main to the 
space of a single line but their first strokes extend upward or downward 
past the preceding or following two or three lines. In either circumstance 
the eye may easily be misled as to the exact ending of the laisse in ques- 
tion. An examination of the manuscript leads me to believe that 11 of 
the 13 instances comprised in groups 11 and Iv are due to errors that 
may be confidently ascribed to the nature of the initials. The other two 
instances (lines 2115, 2997) must be attributed to errors of vision for 
which the initials are unaccountable, that is, to slips pure and simple. 
At all events, if one transposes these letters to the laisse-ends from their 
present positions (sometimes in the middle of a sentence), they will coin- 
cide in every case with some sort of shift in the narrative. 

Group v, however, presents a different problem. Here it would seem 
that the scribe did not err, and that the eight examples of AOI which oc- 
cur after lines in the middle of laisses were placed there intentionally. 
ge Six of them are followed in the manuscript by large initials such as are 

oe used at the beginning of laisses, but, more important, all of them mark a 
distinct pause or break in the story. 

Now the question of the exact significance of the letters AOI has 
never been and perhaps never will be solved. But from the days of Fr. 
Michel and F. Wolf to our own, those well acquainted with the music of 
) the church and its influence upon vernacular literature have been in- 
. clined to interpret AOI as in some way related to the musical presenta- 
tion of the Chanson de Roland. Gennrich connects vowels and melody 
with EUOUAE (seculorum amen); Storost believes EUOUAE must 
































































“ No initial appears after 806 or 3493. A change of speaker or of subject, a pause or in- 
terruption, is clearly indicated after lines 806, 1403, 2839, 2981, 3223, 3231, 3785. In the 
case of 3493, it is universally admitted that a line, 3494, is wanting in the MS. The AOI 
after 3493 may therefore have been intended for the omitted line, since 3495 introduces a 
distinct change of subject, but the corruption of the text here must make any hypothesis 
uncertain. 
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have been crossed with AEUIA (alleluia) before becoming AOI."* Both 
these critics hold that the melody, whatever its origin, was to be sung 
alone asa cauda or cadenza at the conclusion of a laisse, and they equate 
it with the short lines in Aucassin et Nicolette and with the short re- 
frains that are not uncommon in the chansons de geste. Himel suggests 
that AOI may derive either from Pax domini or from Pax vobis and 
concludes that the verses marked AOI in the Roland were to be sung in 
the same way that the priests chanted the Pax domini or the bishops 
intoned the Pax vobis.'7 The melody of the Pax domini sit semper vobis- 
cum would be quite suitable to the ten-syllabled line of the Roland, in 
the opinion of Himel, but since the Pax vobis was intoned upon a single, 
long-drawn-out note, he decides that its melodic equivalent (i.e., a 
fermata) would be even better adapted to mark the termination of a 
laisse. Spanke will not admit that there is any direct connection be- 
tween AOI and the graphic abbreviations for church melodies; he would 
regard these letters as related to the single vowels, or groups of vowels 
(Vocalisen), that sometimes appear as refrain-like conclusions to the 
stanzas or other musical divisions of certain poems."* 

Whether the letters AOI indicate a musical cadenza, the melody to 
which a verse is to be sung, a fermata, or a refrain, I do not know. Each 
of these hypotheses, however, assumes a break or interlude in the pres- 
entation of the poem, and is thus consonant with the circumstances in 
which AOI has been found to occur in the manuscript. I believe, there- 
fore, that these letters have to do with the musical presentation of the 
Chanson de Roland, that they appear whenever a pause or suitable me- 
lodic phrase marking a stopping-place might be permitted the perform- 
ing jongleur, and that they are absent whenever the action of the narra- 
tive is to be bound to what follows without break or halt.'® 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





6 Friedrich Gennrich, Der musikalische Vortrag der alifranzisischen Chansons de geste 
(Halle, 1923), p. 26 f. 

16 Storost, op. cit., p. 45, thinks that the “kreuzung” may have occurred “unter dem ein- 
fluss anderer refrainartiger kadenzen’’ or even that AOI may be “eine freie analogische 
nachbildung.” Unlike Gennrich, Storost regards this refrain as conceivably of any length, 
even of only three notes. 

1 Adalbert Himel, “AOI im Rolandslied,” Zeitschrift fiir franz. Sprache und Litteratur, 
xLvit (1926), 382 f. Storost’s objections to Haimel’s proposals are not entirely convincing. 

18H. Spanke, “Klangspielereien im mittelalterlichen Liede,” Studien sur lateinischen 
Dichtung des Mitielalters, 1 (Dresden, 1931), 175, 183. 

18 The absence of AOI at the end of the Chanson de Roland has seemed to call for some 
explanation (cf. Hamel, op. cit., p. 385). Otherwise it would be superfluous to suggest that 
at the conclusion of the poem, anyone concerned with its presentation would know what 
to do without any special indication at this point. 
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XXXII 
CHAUCER’S PARDONER’S TALE AND FLANDERS 


HAUCER scholars have long wondered why the scene of the Par- 
doner’s Tale was laid in Flanders. Since the Pardoner treats two 
themes, the evils of drinking and of cupidity, why has the poet localized 
such a story in this vicinity? Was it for artistic reasons,' was it be- 
cause of a lost original,” or did he have an ulterior motive? Certain facts 
connected with fourteenth-century Flanders tend strongly to justify 
Chaucer’s choice; in fact, to make his selection seem a deliberate one. 
Not only was Flanders notorious for these two evils—Professor Manly 
has already pointed out the aptness of localizing the drinking theme 
there*—but England in the 1380’s and 90’s might well have profited 
politically and economically by a glance at her unfortunate neighbor 
across the Channel. 

The beginning of the fourteenth snninnes saw Flanders one of Europe’s 
most wealthy and prosperous countries; at the end of the century she was 
a broken, ruined, and devastated vassal, her spirit crushed and her 
wealth gone. No other country in medieval Europe witnessed a more 
rapid growth of its communes.‘ By 1300 the chiefs of the gilden were 
more powerful than the nobles, and by 1303 even the Count of Flanders 
was little more than a figurehead. This very pronounced popular move- 
ment superinduced considerable wealth among the new ruling class, the 
merchants.’ But this prosperity was not without its evils: bitter rivalry 
sprang up not only between towns but within the communes themselves, 
devastating feuds often resulting.® No little trouble came when the new 
ruling class, chiefly weavers, made it their especial business to hunt down 
the rich with ferocity. The capitalists were regarded as mortal enemies 
to the rest of the populace, as the source of all their woes.’ In other 
words, fourteenth-century Flanders became a country of powerful and 
wealthy cities, ruled by a merchant class, who with their new-found 
power and their jealousy of each other’s possessions, provoked continual 
strife. 


1 J. M. Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (New York: Henry Holt, 1928), p. 617. 

2 W. W. Skeat, Works of Chaucer, v, 275. 

3 Manly, op. cit., p. 617. 

4 J. W. Thompson, Economic and Social History of as Later Middle Ages (New York: 
Century, 1931), pp. 60, 61. 

5 W.H. Claflin, Holland and Belgium (New York: Collier, History of the Nations Series, 
1907), xm, 30. 

* P. J. Blok, History of the Netherlands (New York: Knickerbocker Press, 1898), p. 264. 

7 Henri Pirenne, Belgian Democracy, (London: Longmans Green, 1915), p. 154. 
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Added to this, the Flemish were most unfortunate in their foreign 
relations. Toward the middle of the century Edward III earnestly 
sought an alliance with Flanders against France, for not only was Eng- 
lish wool woven in Flemish cities, but the country was one of unusual 
wealth. Furthermore, it served as an entering wedge to France, where 
Edward was pressing his claim to the throne.* But in 1301 the Flemings 
had pledged allegiance to the King of France, though the dependence 
was little more than nominal.® So when James Van Artevelde, a brewer 
of high repute in Ghent who was at the same time virtual leader of all 
Flanders, heard Edward’s plan, he urged the necessity of keeping Flan- 
ders a neutral state. To this Edward, more concerned in securing financial 
than military aid, agreed.'® In 1338 he sailed for Flanders, but a forced 
period of inactivity there entailed an expense for which he was unpre- 
pared and he was compelled to borrow heavily from his Flemish friends. 
Pope Benedict frowned upon this intimacy, writing Edward in 1340 urg- 
ing him to make peace with the French and break off relations with the 
Flemish who were not to be trusted, for they were notorious for their 
inconstancy and disloyalty, and would leave him in the lurch as soon 
as his treasures were exhausted." In a hurried trip to England, Edward 
tried to secure from Parliament enough funds to pay off his enormous 
debts. He was but partially successful” and upon his return to the Con- 
tinent he soon retired to Ghent, where he spent a most uncomfortable 
eight weeks constantly besieged by the many creditors still left. In 
the meantime he persuaded Van Artevelde to accept the Prince of Wales 
as Duke of Flanders.“ But a trade crisis had occurred in Ghent three 
months before in which 500 men were killed. As a result of this Van 
Artevelde made many enemies.” In a sudden outburst of hostility the 
people were told that he had favored England too much in his new 
alliance and had given the English king too large a part of the Flemish 
treasure.'* The ungrateful weavers, for Van Artevelde had done much for 
them, lent ready ears to this story. It was a moving drama in which his 
answer to their accusations led only to his brutal murder.’’ Added to this 


8 W. Warburton, Edward III (New York: Scribners, 1895), pp. 55-62. 


® Claflin, of. cit., p. 31. 10 Warburton, op. cit., p. 62. " Jbid., pp. 65-76. 
2H. S. Lucas, The Low Countries and the Hundred Years’ War (University of Michigan 
Studies, 1929), pp. 378, 379. 3 Jbid., pp. 428, 429. 


\ The intimacy between the royal family and the Van Arteveldes is apparent from the 
fact that James was godfather to none other than John of Gaunt, and Philippa, in return, 
acted as godmother to Philip, son of James. B. C. Hardy, Philippa of Hainault and Her 
Times (London: John Long, 1910), pp. 114, 115. 

16 Warburton, op. cit., pp. 102, 103. 

6 Léon Van der Essen, A Short History of Belgium (University of Chicago Press, 1916), 
pp. 71, 72. 17 Blok, op. cit., p. 262. 
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unfortunate affair, Edward was steadily losing favor through his in- 
ability to pay his debts. Finally, one by one, all of his allies in the Low 
Countries deserted him so that he was forced to leave Flanders with his 
alliance completely out of the question, and with huge debts which won 
him only the disaffection of Parliament upon his return."® 

These troubles through the 1340’s had struck a severe blow at Flemis) 
native industry. In 1350 the Hanse complained of the lack of tranquility 
and deterioration of manufacture in Flanders.'* But by 1380 the country, 
which was still the market place of Europe, was in such wealth again 
that the state in which the rich lived was surprising in its magnificence. 
Then the old jealousy cropped up again.?° Even Froissart laments that 
there was so much bloodshed and ruin in a country that might have en- 
joyed such peace and prosperity. This internal struggle ended in 1384, 
when these proud and wealthy cities were all subjected by the powerful 
Duke of Burgundy.” Thus the Flemish treasure and Flemish independ- 
ence, of which they had been so proud, became a thing of the past through 
the weakening influences of internal dissension. 

But just prior to this final subjection, Flanders was to have another 
disastrous contact with England. In 1382 a large French army gathered 
to help the Count of Flanders crush the rebellious Philip Van Artevelde. 
At once the latter turned to the English for aid. Since England was stil! 
vitally concerned in this country as its wool market, the envoys were 
hospitably received. But the Flemish were unwise enough to couple their 
appeal with a demand for the payment of a large unpaid debt. After the 
envoys had left the council room, John of Gaunt remarked to the others: 
“They ask help and demand money too. It is not reasonable that we 
should both pay and help them.” So the messengers of his own god- 
father’s son were sent home with but vague promises of assistance. In 
the meantime the French had attacked, Van Artevelde was killed, and 
the Flemish overcome. English merchants were expelled from Bruges and 
their property was confiscated.” 

Then it was that the dismayed English urged forward the Crusade 
of the Bishop of Norwich. This Crusade, sanctioned by Pope Urban 
against the French Clemantists, was really an expedition to support the 
popular party of Flanders against its Count and the King of France. 
The project was received with enthusiasm in England—except by John 
of Gaunt who had been petitioning Parliament for money and troops 


18 Lucas, op. cit., pp. 558-592. 9 Blok, op. cit., p. 273. 

20 G. M. Wrong, The Crusade of 1383 (London: James Parker, 1892), pp. 19, 20. 

1 John Froissart, Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and Adjoining Countries (P. F. 
Collier Ed., New York, 1901), 1, 167. 

% Claflin, op. cit., pp. 34, 35. % Wrong, op. cit., pp. 18-25. 
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with which to push his claim in Castile. Instead, Parliament supported 
the Bishop in furthering the cause of the Flemings.* Lancaster’s opposi- 
tion had only made the Crusade the more popular, and the Bishop was 
able to embark excellently equipped.” At first he was so successful that 
he won the title of “Conqueror of West Flanders,” which produced in 
England the expectation of making the king the feudal lord of Flanders. 
But the Bishop’s victories brought about another kind of excitement: the 
conquerors secured an immense booty in the rich cities of the Flemish, 
and news of this wealth spread like wildfire across the Channel. Rumor 
painted a glorious future in this E] Dorado, and soon apprentices, serfs, 
and servants from all over England sought these golden shores to share 
in the spoils. Under the leadership of John Philipott (a former mayor of 
London, representing the great Victualling class,* a party bitterly op- 
posed by the group under John of Gaunt’s patronage,” and also a co- 
worker for seven years with Chaucer in the Customs office’*) with a 
badly armed and unwarlike troop left England to help the Bishop and to 
seek some of the Flemish riches. But when they arrived they caused so 
much trouble that the Bishop expelled them from his army, command- 
ing them to return home. Turned loose, they wandered about Flanders, 
making a disturbance wherever they went. Most of the miserable troop 
perished before they reached the coast. Also, at this time, the Bishop 
and his army were beginning to suffer reverses. He sent frantic cries to 
England for help, but the bad news of the blasted hopes of the second 
army had already reached home. However, Parliament sent none other 
than John of Gaunt to the Bishop’s aid. The Duke, with the great sums 
of money and the army which the Bishop had taken from him still rank- 
ling in his breast (for his brother Edmund in the meantime had been 
forced home in ignominy for lack of funds**), was in no great hurry to 
rescue his rival. He waited quietly at Calais until the Bishop, who had 
done little but slaughter a few thousand already faithful Urbanites and 
rob the Flemish, rapidly retreated home in disgrace for lack of support, 
By this mismanagement on the part of Bishop, John of Gaunt’s chances 
in Castile seemed lost—it was not until 1385 that he finally secured an 
appropriation from Parliament—and the English hopes of an alliance 
with the rich Flemings once more came to naught.*° 

* S, Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (London: Constable, 1904), p. 271. 

25 Wrong, op. cit., pp. 47-50. 

%* George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London: Metheun, 1925), p. 137. 

” E. P. Kuhl, “Chaucer’s Burgesses,” Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Let- 
ters, xvim1, 1 (Dec. 1916).—I wish here to express my appreciation to Professor Kuhl for 
his generous assistance and suggestions in gathering and preparing material for this paper. 

% Manly, op. cit., p. 17. 2S. Armitage-Smith, op. cit., pp. 266-268. 

% Tbid., pp. 270, 271; Wrong, op. cit., pp. 55-83. 
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640 Chaucer’s “‘Pardoner’s Tale’”’ and Flanders 


In the face of these facts, we are not surprised to find that in Chaucer’s 
day the Londoners had come to feel considerable antagonism toward the 
Flemish. There had been nothing in the English relations with them of 
which to feel proud, and Flemish wealth had remained as elusive as ever. 
Furthermore, Londoners bore a grievance against the Flemings residing 
in their city. The English weavers were the oldest chartered craft in the 
city, and they had always had to pay a yearly farm to the king, to which 
the Flemings (whom Edward III had invited over to revive the native 
art) did not have to contribute. These Flemings were even given their 
own churchyard with its own officers. In 1378 the English weavers, who 
belonged to the great Non-Victualling class supported by John of Gaunt, 
organized a fraternity and petitioned the Common Council to place alien 
weavers, being “exiled from their own country as notorious malefactors,”’ 
under their rule. The affair was, after much bickering, finally settled to 
the satisfaction of all.** No wonder, then, as Chaucer tells us: * 


Certes, he Jakke Strawe and his meynee, 
Ne made nevere shoutes half so shrille, 
Whan that they wolden any Flemyng kille. 


Besant substantiates Chaucer in this: ‘When Wat Tyler . . . held pos- 
session of the City, they murdered all the foreign merchants, especially 
the Flemings.’* He states further that the Flemings were considered 
“hard in their money dealings.’ The State Papers between 1381 and 
1389 refer constantly to them as the “‘king’s enemies.’’* 

Hence the Anglo-Flemish problem becomes a complicated one in the 
fourteenth century. England’s relations abroad were most unsatisfac- 
tory, and the citizens at home had to compete with these skilled weavers 
who lived under the protection of royal patronage. It is significant, also, 
that Chaucer’s patron, John of Gaunt, should feel bitterly toward these 
people who were responsible for his losing Castile in the early 80’s, and 
who were regarded as hostile to his party, the Non-Victuallers. Further- 
more, many of the problems that were confronting England at this time 
had just brought her neighbor from a state of prosperity and wealth to 
one of subjection and misery. The Court party composed of the young 
king and his followers was heading straight for extravagance, strife, and 
warfare with a speed that caused general alarm.* Rivalry and jealousy 
among the guilds of London were so bitter that they led to a constant 


*% Unwin, op. cit., pp. 138-140. 32 Nonnes Preestes Tale, ll. 4584, 4586. 

% Besant, Medieval London, 1, 206.—Italics mine. * [bid., p. 209. 

35 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1385-89, pp. 100, 324; Calendar of Close Rolls, 1381-85, 
pp. 265, 551; 1385-89, pp. 46, 389, 412. 

* Leslie Hotson, “The Tale of Melibeus and John of Gaunt,’’ Studies in Philology (1921), 
p. 433. 
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struggle for the mayoralty between 1377-1387, until Parliament defi- 
nitely curbed their power in 1391.*7 Moreover, the instability of society 
was forcibly demonstrated by the Peasants’ Revolt, which must have 
left London looking much like a Flemish city after one of its disastrous 
feuds. 

In view of these facts, was Chaucer warning his king and country 
in the Pardoner’s Tale? We know that in these turbulent times it was 
not unusual for poets to reprimand and warn the wayward young king. 
Piers Plowman contains caustic criticism. Gower in Books 6 and 7 of 
Vox Clamantis warns Richard at length, especially against avarice, self- 
seeking, and greedy ministers. That Chaucer did not dwell aloof from his 
time is evidenced by his Lak of Stedfastnesse, and in certain of the Tales 
themselves; even that of the Pardoner has a decided didactic note. But 
not only is this particular tale moral in tone, it is located in the most 
pertinent of settings for the two themes it treats. Both evils are aptly 
placed in Fianders, and the theme of cupidity with all its implications 
could easily have pointed a very effective moral for the England of the 
late fourteenth century. We wonder, then, if in this tale Chaucer is 
merely telling an idle story to amuse his distinguished audience, or if he 
through the Pardoner, a professional moralizer, is not glancing at his own 
troublous times when he develops this theme of avarice and projects it 
for its background upon the history of Flanders. 


DorotHy MACBRIDE NORRIS 
University of Iowa 


7 Unwin, op. cit., pp. 127-154; Kuhl, of. cit. 
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EQUICOLA’S KNOWLEDGE OF DANTE - 

ar 

T IS well known to students of the Italian Renaissance that the re- a 

gained supremacy of the vernacular in the latter half of the fifteenth det 

century, first in Tuscany and then in other parts of the peninsula, did no 

much to stimulate the revival in the study of Dante. The haughty con- No 

tempt, implicit or explicit, that many of the early humanists felt for po 

the Divina Commedia then gave way to enthusiastic efforts at text in- Ne 

I terpretation and esthetic appreciation on the part of poets, artists, pu 
i and scholars. Nor was this renewed interest in Dante confined to Italy; 
i indeed, the Divina Commedia was much studied even beyond the Alps, 

f where it was edited and translated several times. 

The restoration of Dante studies did not, however, go entirely uncon- wl 

tested. Following the lead of Bembo, whose admiration of and devotion E 

ih to Petrarch seem unduly exaggerated in the light of his scorn and dis- Ir 

i paragement of Dante, and doubtless also because of the affinity between D: 

the: spirit of the Canzoniere and the culture of the age, many, in truth, Be 

were the commentators and imitators of the poet of the Valchiusa in the di 

Cinquecento. Be that as it may, and although the students and followers = 

of Petrarch were far more numerous,! those who made Dante the object ‘ 

of their study and who found in him a source of inspiration, are among ; 

i the “maggiori” of that brilliant period in the cultural life of Italy: y 

Ht Ariosto, Michelangelo, Tasso, and many of the “eruditi,’”’ Landino, Tris- ‘ 


sino, Speroni, Gelli, Varchi, and others. 

Among the latter, i.e., the “eruditi,”’ should be remembered the learned 
preceptor and secretary of Isabella d’Este, Mario Equicola (1470-1525), 
who, in the words of Giulio Bertoni, is “‘il rappresentante ideale del corte- 
giano letterato e colto della Rinascenza italiana.” Although not of com- 
manding importance, Equicola’s studies in the literature of France, 
Spain, Italy, and Provence, are none the less significant for the history of 
Romance scholarship.” 

Overlooking Equicola’s many references to the works of Dante, Barbi 
simply stated that “qualche poesia ebbe luogo nelle Instituzioni.’’* Many 
years later, Flamini merely alluded briefly to Equicola’s having incor- 


1 In the sixteenth century 177 editions of the Canzoniere and only 34 of the Divina Com- 
media were published in Italy. 
3 Cf. my article, The French Studies of Mario Equicola, Univ. Calif. Publ. Mod. Philol., 
x1v (1929). 
+ Cf. Michele Barbi, Della fortuna di Dante nel secolo xvi (Pisa: Nistri, 1890), p. 91. 
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porated into his principal work, Libro de Natura de Amore, the Dantesque 
conception of love.‘ 

The aim of the present paper is twofold: first, to set forth, at least in 
part, and with a semblance of order, the scattered evidences of Equicola’s 
study and knowledge of Dante; and second, to consider, rather than to 
determine, the possible sources of this knowledge. The material for these 
notes is culled principally from Equicola’s well-known work on love, 
Natura de Amore,’ his less known treatise on poetry, /nstitutioni al com- 
porre in ogni sorta di rima volgare,’ and from the comparatively unknown 
Novo Cortegiano, ‘“‘un grave trattato di filosofia pratica,” written and 
published in the author’s youth.’ 


VITA NUOVA 
Of the Vita Nuova, the last of Dante’s works to be published and of 
which there was only one complete edition (1576) in the Cinquecento, 


Equicola thoroughly assimilated not only the content but also the spirit. 
In the Natura de Amore (347 f.), he writes: 


Dante nella sua vita novella, nelle Canzoni & Sonetti, dice di laudi della sua 
Beatrice per sfocare la mente... Gli angeli la dimandano in cielo a Dio, con 
dirli che’! ciel non ha altro difetto si no di haver lei... Crede che nelli occhi di 
costui stia amore, che li suoi pari occida; né val stare da longi da’ colpi mortali. 
... Le virtudi che lei adornano superano la invidia; la qual regna sol dove é 
paraggio, ma questa é senza pare, & supera nostro dire come raggio del sole un 
fragil viso. Tutta é bella, tutta crudele la sua nemica, & vie pid a quel che pid 
lama... 


Again, in the Institutioni, Equicola cites among the examples of the son- 
net, the first lines of the following poems: 


O voi che per la via d’amor passate (fol. Fiir) 
Morte villana et di pieta nemica 
Era venuto nella mente mia 


And as an example of the ballad, he quotes the first twenty-verses of 
Ballata, io vo’ che tu ritrovi Amore (fol. Diiii*) 


‘ Cf. Francesco Flamini, “Dante nel Cinquecento e nell’eta della decadenza,”’ in Dante 
el’Italia (Roma: Fondazione Marco Besso, 1921), p. 329. 

5 First published in Venice in 1525.—The references in this study, however, are to the 
Venetian edition of 1554. 

* Composed in all probability not later than 1516, but not published until 1541 in Milan. 
A second and last edition appeared in Venice in 1551.—The references in this study are to 
the “editio princeps.” 

7 Through the courtesy of the officials of the Biblioteca Comunale of Siena, I was allowed 
to examine at length a copy of this rare work, published sometime between 1495 and 1500. 
A rotograph copy of the Novo Cortegiano is now in the possession of Professor W. L. Bullock 
of the University of Chicago. 
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644 Equicola’s Knowledge of Dante 


As has already been indicated, the only complete edition of the Vita 
Nuova in the Cinquecento appeared in Florence in 1576, a full hali- 
century after Equicola’s death. The earlier and partial Giuntina edition, 
containing only the “sonetti” and “canzoni,” was published in 1527. It 
follows, therefore, that Equicola derived his knowledge of the Vita Nuova 
from a manuscript (or manuscripts), the identity of which, given the 
nature of the citations, and in the absence of other necessary data, can- 
not be ascertained. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Of the several passages that might be quoted to attest Equicola’s 
admiration and appreciation of Dante, the following is typical. In the 
I nstitutioni (fol. Cii”), he describes Dante as one 


nel quale magnificenza di spirito, sublimita di sententie si comprende. .. Dalla 
sua natural grandezza non si sa, né si pud dipartire; acerbo in riprendere, dolce 
in ammonire, per tutto dotto, vario et elegante. 


And how well he understood the fundamental purpose of the Divina 
Commedia is evinced in the following quotation from the Natura de 
Amore. In a special chapter on “Dante Alegeri,” referring to those poets 
“liquali tirano la inerudita moltitudine alla cognitione di cose alte,”’ 
Equicola says (p. 13): 

In questo numero havemo Dante, il quale in materni endecasillabi qual pena 
segua la colpa delli confermati nel vitio; qual il modo di ascendere purgati alla 
vera gloria di essa beatitudine; poi, la esatta vita dimostrar intende. 


There follows a long analysis of Dante’s conception of divine love which 
reveals how well Equicola had assimilated the spirit of the Paradiso, and 
how well this, in turn, fitted into his treatise on neo-Platonic love. 

Further evidence of Equicola’s study and knowledge of Dante is found 
in the Novo Cortegiano. In a chapter entitled ‘‘De la picciolezza del mondo 
e de la grandezza de la avaritia degli uomini,” Equicola very appropri- 
ately interpolates, as it were, a prose version of Dante’s famous invective 
against avarice. Two parallel passages will suffice to show how literal is 
Equicola’s paraphrase: 


Novo Cortegiano Paradiso xxvii 


Onde ben disse il poeta Dante, chel O Cupidigia che i mortali affonde 
mare de la cupidita inordinata tanto _ si sotto te, che nessuno ha podere 
affonda gli huomini sotto da sé, che di trarre li occhi fuor de le tue onde! 
niuno ha potere di trahere gli occhi (Vv. 121-123) 

fuori de le sue onde. (P. 62) 
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Onde vuol che la fede & la innocentia Fede e innocenzia son reperte 

sieno trovate solamente ne’ parvoletti, solo ne’ parvoletti: poi ciascuna 

& che da essi sen fuggono si tosto che _ pria fugge che le guancie sian coperte. 
le guancie se gli ricuoprono. (P. 62) (Vv. 127-129) 


As is well known, the Divina Commedia was first published in Foligno 
in 1472. From that year to 1500 no fewer than fifteen editions appeared, 
any one of which Equicola might have seen, although we cannot preclude 
the possibility of his having used an edition of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury or even a manuscript.® 

CONVIVIO 


Equicola knew also the Convivio and derived from it support for his 
espousal of the “lingua volgare” at a time when the supremacy of the 
latter was endangered. In the Natura de Amore (p. 302), we read: 
Dante, nel suo convivio, la bonta del parlare istima bene isprimere suoi concetti, 
& non esser senza lode crede bene apprendere I’altrui lingua; ma vuole la patria 
& propria deversi appretiare.® 


And again, in the Institutioni (fol. Cii'): 


Nel suo convivio il medesimo autore fa special Capitolo a confusion di quelli che 
accusano I’Italica loquela & commendano la volgare altrui; fanno vile il parlar 
Italico & precioso quello di Provenza, il che dal falso giudicio & malignita crede 
procedere.!° 


Furthermore, as an example of the ‘“‘canzone”’ of equal length, Equicola 
cites in the Institutioni (fol. CiiiY) Dante’s famous poem:" 


Amor che nella mente mi ragiona 


The Convivio, it will be recalled, first saw the light of print in Florence 
in 1490. A second edition followed in 1521, several years after the com- 
position of the Institutioni (1516 ca.) and, in all probability, of that part 
of the Natura de Amore containing the reference in question.” More 
likely than not, therefore, Equicola derived his knowledge of the Con- 
vivio from the “‘editio princeps,”’ or from a manuscript." 





DE VULGARI ELOJUENTIA 


In that famous linguistic controversy of the early sixteenth century— 
a feud which numbered among its participants such celebrities as Bembo, 


8 In the sixteenth century the Divina Commedia went through 34 editions, which number 
contrasts markedly with the three from 1596 to 1702. ® Convivio, 1, xii, 13. 

10 Tbid., 1, x, 14; 1, xi, 14. Ut Tbid., 11. 

2 Cf. R. Renier, “Per la composizione e la cronologia del Libro di Natura de Amore,” 
Giornale Storico d. lett. ital., x1v, (1899) p. 212 ff. 

3 A third edition of the Convivio appeared in 1529, four years after Equicola’s death. 
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Castiglione, Machiavelli, Trissino—Equicola was among the first to 
uphold the cause of an Italian language that should be eclectic in its 
composition. For this stand he drew strong support from the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia from which he quotes in the Natura de Amore (p. 302) one of 
the passages most pertinent to his theme:"* 


Nel libro della volgare eloquentia, il quale col titulo o vero o falso che sia, de! 
medesmo autore Dante, si legge—In ciascuno idioma esser qulache cosa bella, 
ma no ne esser alcuno che habbia tutte le parole belle; molto commenda chi di 
molte ne fa constituire & fabricare uno elegante. 


The foregoing passage evidently escaped the attention of Francesco 
Flamini, who many years ago wrote that Trissino “per primo avea ban- 
dita e fatta propria l’opinione di Dante che la nostra lingua letteraria 
debba esser come una quintessenza di tutte le parlate italiche,” a claim 
which must be shared, at least to some degree, by Equicola."* For that 
matter, Barbi, too, seems to have overlooked the fact that, together 
with Bembo, and possibly Benivieni, Equicola was acquainted with the 
De Vulgari Eloquentia before Trissino’s Italian version appeared." 

However that may be, in view of the date of Trissino’s Italian version 
of the De Vulgari Eloquentia (1529), it is obvicus that Equicola could 
have derived his knowledge of Dante’s treatise only from a manuscript.’ 
In the absence of any significant information, it would be idle to specu- 
late as to the identity of the manuscript in question. 


CANZONIERE 


Interesting as it may be for the history of the fortune of Dante in the 
Cinquecento, Equicola’s knowledge of Dante’s better known works is 
probably less noteworthy than his study of the Canzoniere. Evidence of 
his familiarity with these relatively little known poems of Dante, is 
found only in the Institutioni, where, discoursing on the various forms 
of poetic compositions, Equicola draws from the Canzoniere examples of 
the types in question. Of the ten poems so introduced, it is not insignifi- 
cant that seven are, in the light of comparatively recent scholarship, 
rightly assigned to Dante. Those of correct attribution are: 


a) examples of the “‘canzone”’ 
I. Amore che movi tua virti dal cielo 
II. Cosi nel mio parlar voglio 


4 De Vul. Elog., xvi. 

18 Cf. Il Cinquecento (Milano: Vallardi, 1900), p. 133. It will be remembered that Tris- 
sino’s Italian version of the De Vulgari Eloquentia appeared in 1529, while Equicola’s 
Natura de Amore was first published in 1525. 6 Cf. Barbi, op. cit., p. 95 f. 


(fol. Ciiir) 
(fol. Ciiir) 


17 It will be remembered that Jacopo Corbinelli edited the first edition of the De Vulg. 
Elog. in its original Latin form, Paris, 1577. 
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. Doglia mi reca nello cor ardire (fol. Ciiiv) 
IV. Poscia ch’Amor del tutto m’ha lasciato (fol. Ciiiv) 
b) example of the “ballata”’ 
V. Voi che savete ragionar d’Amore (fol. Diiiiv) 


c) examples of the “‘sestina”’ 


VI. Al poco giorno et al gran cerchio d’ombra (fol. Eiii*) 
VII. Amor tu vedi ben, che questa donna (fol. Eiiit—Eiiiiv) 


Those of incorrect attribution are: 


d) examples of the ‘‘canzone”’ 
VIII. Alta speranza che mi reca amore (fol. Eiii*) 
IX. Io non posso celar che’l mio dolore (fol. Eiiiv) 
X. Non spero che gid mai per mia salute (fol. Dv) 


Of the first four, v1, and 1x, Equicola gives only the first lines; of v, 
the first 14 lines; of v1, only the last 3; of vir, the entire poem, and of x, 
the first 8 lines. vim, rx, and x belong to Cino da Pistoja.'® 

All the poems in question appear only in the Jnstitutioni; and since 
this latter work was in every probability composed not later than 1516, 
Equicola could have used, if at all, only one of the two partial editions 
published in his lifetime. I refer to the Canzoniere published in “‘Vinegia”’ 
in 1491 by Pietro Cremonese, as an appendix to his edition of the Divina 
Commendia. Of the eighteen poems published in this edition, however, 
only three (v111, 1x, x)—those that belong to Cino da Pistoja—are used 
by Equicola.'® This latter fact would seem to indicate that Equicola had 
access, more likely, to a manuscript containing the poems of the Can- 
zoniere, and more particularly one in which the three poems, just referred 
to, are incorrectly attributed to Dante. 

CAMILLO P. MERLINO 


University of Michigan 


18 Cf. G. Zaccagnini, Le rime di Cino da Pistoja (Geneva: Biblioteca dell’Archivum Ro- 
manicum, 1925) passim. 

19 For a table of this 1491 edition, cf. A. Cossio, The Cansoniere of Dante (New York: 
The Encyclopedia Press, 1918), p. 65. The other edition referred to is that which appeared 
in Venice in 1518, now rare: Canzoni d’amore e madrigali di Dante Alighieri, di M. Cino da 
Pistoia, di M. Girardo da Castelfiorentino, di M. Betrico da Reggio, di M. Ruccio Piacente 
da Siena. Of the ten poems given by Equicola, only five (1, 11, v1, vi, vit) are included in 
this collection. For the contents of this edition, cf. Barbi, Studi sul Canzoniere di Dante 
(Firenze: Sansoni, 1915), pp. 78-79. 














XXXIV 


THE GROUP OF THE DAMES DES ROCHES IN SIXTEENTH. 
CENTURY POITIERS 


ENAISSANCE students know the story told by Pasquier! concerp- 
ing a gathering of legal notables and their friends during the Grands 
Jours at Poitiers, wherein one day a keen observer espied a flea proceeding 
across the bosom of the erudite but engaging Catherine. Straightway the 
muses of the assembled guests were set to work, the result being a quan- 
tity of facetious or merely ingenious verses on the subject of the venture- 
some flea and its fair prey. If, as we realize, the aesthetic quality of the 
product is dubious and the literary interest from that point of view 
scant, the milieu deserves better at our hands. It is the purpose of this 
study to present this milieu and to bring out its significance, which is 
real, for we have here no accidental or inconsequential gathering, but a 
true salon in the sixteenth century meaning of that term, italianate in 
origins and character, parallel to many of its more highly praised con- 
temporaries, and as important as they in the evolution of social form in 
the century to come. 

Poitiers, at the time of the French Renaissance, was far from an eccen- 
trically located provincial town. Its university, more particularly the law 
school, attracted Du Bellay and many other kindred spirits. There Baif 
rhymed to Francine, and Tahureau, La Péruse and Vauquelin formed 
their well-known literary group under the guidance of Guillaume Bou- 
chet and Scévole de Sainte-Marthe.? It was, in the words of Lacroix du 
Maine, a region ‘‘abondante en toutes choses et surtout en personnes 
d’esprit.’”* There Bouchet, publisher and intellectual impresario, or- 
ganized the mixture of merchants, lawyers, doctors, and literati that 
formed the clientéle of the Serées,or,as they are called in Tristram Shandy, 
“Evening Conferences.” It was an odd group, into which members were 
inducted by a secret process‘ and presented with ceremony,° where heavy 
subjects, often assigned in advance,® were discussed with such thorough- 
ness as to necessitate bringing in learned tomes to settle disputes,’ despite 
which the banquets too often recalled Noél du Fail in their lack of aristo- 
cratic tone and their liberty of discussion. True, the banquets themselves 
and that very liberty of discussion were defended by references to the 
Academy of Plato and the Lyceum.® It is therefore possible to assume 


1 Guores, T. 11, col. 162 and 984 ff. ed. of 1723. 

2 Champion, Ronsard et son temps, p. 416, n. 1; Nolhac, Romsard et Vhumanisme, p. 197. 
5 Bibliothéque Francoise, 1, p. 71. Cf. Serées, 1, Notice, p. xii. 

4 Serée vii, T. m1, p. 187. 5 Tbid., p. 174. ® Tbid., p. 188. 

? [bid., T. 11, S. vt, p. 26. * T. I, Discours, p. xiv. 
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that Bouchet dreamed of an Italian bourgeois academic assembly, how- 
ever far from realization the dream must have been. It is not uninterest- 
ing or foreign to our immediate concerns that, in so heterogeneous a set- 
ting as that of Bouchet, those quite erudite occupations could have been 
practised at all or such fancies entertained, in the Poitiers of the 1580’s. 

It was in 1579, six years before the publication of these Serées, but 
perhaps coincident with those gatherings, that the Dames des Roches 
reigned in the city, enjoying great fame and attracting many visitors. 
Miss Richardson, in her Forerunners of Feminism (p. 131), says that 
people of note went out of their way to visit women who were “mirrors of 
all the disciplines’’® and poets of no mean repute in their day.’° A certain 
Marie de Romieu holds them up as proof of feminine superiority." Dreux 
du Radier” even states: “Il est peu d’auteurs contemporains qui ne se 
soient fait un devoir de parler des Dames des Roches.” They rate a re- 
mark by Colletet as to their beauty and knowledge." Their works were 
sufficiently esteemed to be published in a second, posthumous edition, 
1604," although we, nowadays, see little in them. 

Pasquier tells us that their door was open to every “honneste homme,” 
but his allusion is less significant if we take it as applying to the period 
when he and his compeers were in Poitiers for the court sessions known 
as the Grands Jours and when the famous Recueil de la Puce was manu- 
factured. On the contrary, Scévole de Sainte-Marthe refers to no specific 
period or event, but, speaking from his position as mayor and old resi- 
dent of the city, attests the daily occurrence of the meetings, as follows: 
“Aderant autem quotidie plurimi literarum et elegantiae viri,” and the 
tense throughout is the imperfect. To this magistrate, the Des Roches 
home was the salon of the town and the obvious place to take his guests, 
as happened in the case of the eminent lawyers who appeared there in the 
agitated year 1579. 

The use of the term salon may seem like begging the question, and a 
word should therefore be said about its definition. Without attempting 
an accurate description, we may say that we generally associate the 
term with an assembly of men and women in approximately equal num- 
bers for social conversation and entertainment. If that is our conception, 
then the Des Roches salon is curious, for neither Pasquier’s letters nor 
the Recueil mention, apropos of the ladies of the house, any other women. 
Shall we infer that this house was something more formidable, more 


* Sc. de Ste Marthe, Liber Elogiorum, v. 

1© De la Marsonniére, in Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de ?Ouest, vim (1841), 
37; cf. also Dreux du Radier, Bibl. du Poitou, 1, p. 270. 

4 Abbé Goujet, Bibl. Francoise, xm, p. 272. 12 Loc. cit. 

4 Hilarion de Costes, Eloges des Dames Illustres, p. 402; cf. n. 12. 
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academic, and that hence there would be fewer women able to find place 
there? The Abbé Goujet’ may have implied it in saying: ““Leur maison 
devint une espéce (sic) d’Académie oW se trouvoient avec satisfaction 
tous ceux qui estoient 4 Poitiers ou aux environs,” but we note that the 
phrase is “espéce d’Académie,” just as the Liber Elogiorum, from which 
he may have taken his cue, says, of the men at the house of the Des 
Roches, that they eagerly came there “tanquam ad aliquam academiam.”’ 
Nor is there much information to be had on the connotation of the word 
“académie,” the dictionaries being disappointingly discreet on that 
point. Personally, the writer believes that there was not too clear con- 
sciousness of the difference, in word or fact, between salon and academy. 
Did not such a group as the Humoristici or the Intronati possess, in 
name and practice, much salon frivolity, and did not the court of Urbino, 
on the contrary, carry on its social functions with academic seriousness? 
Does not the Académie Francaise today conserve usages suggestive of 
the salon? All the more, in the Valois academy, a direct offshoot of the 
court, the line between the two was thin.” 

With all this discussion, we need not suppose that there was anything 
else than a salon, without academic trappings other than the genera! 
erudition of its members, who possessed their Latin like their own ver- 
nacular, being legal gentlemen.'* Even here we cannot take into account 
the hostess, whom Scaliger declared “‘la plus docte personne, pour ne 
savoir qu’une langue, qui soit en Europe.’ The fact is that many a social 
group of the period shows a curious disproportion of men over women. 
Without counting the Urbino court, which had four women against 
twenty-one men, we get the impression that the wife and daughters of 
Morel d’Embrun, in Paris, were the sole representatives of their sex who 
took any part of consequence in that circle;!* the members of the Pléiade 
are referred to as reciting their poems before “‘Antoinette de Loynes and 
her children.” It would be curious to know whether the Maréchale de 
Retz was not similarly situated in her salon.’ On the other hand, Louise 

4 Op. cit., xm, p. 256. 

18 Fremy, L’Acad. des derniers Valois. Note that Jourda, in his thesis on the Heptameron, 
calls the group of Marguerite now a salon, now a cénacle, showing how difficult it is still, 
with all our perspective, to draw the line. Cf. pp. 982 and 765 respectively. 

% Nolhac, op. cit., p. 197. 

17 Scaligeriana, p. 431, quoted by Dreux du Radier, Hist. litt. du Poitou, p. 269. If it is 
true that Madame des Roches knew no Latin, that, seemingly, did not deter the learned 
guests from sprinkling the Recueil with copious poems in Latin—and in Greek. 

18 Revue universelle, v (1921), p. 537 (P. de Nolhac). The wife of Michel de l’Hépital, 
godmother of Lucréce, might have been there, but we have no assurance to that effect. 

18 Champion, Ronsard et son temps, p. 286, announces an article of J. Lavaud on the 
salon of the Maréchale, to appear “prochainement.” This is in 1925. I have failed to locate 
it as yet. 
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Labbé entertained many women of intellectual attainments, of which 
type there may have been more in the privileged italianate city of Lyon 
than elsewhere. A French authority stresses the fact that we are dealing 
with a salon, “‘un véritable salon dans le sens ov |’on entendit plus tard ce 
mot.’”° May it be repeated, however, that the situation of Louise Labbé 
is perhaps not too frequent and parallels are found, as we have noted, 
where a very few women assume the social burden in a salon composed 
mostly of men. The house of the Dames des Roches, therefore, presents 
nothing unique.” 

Among the regulars of the Des Roches household were Scaliger and 
Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, names that testify to its literary tone. The 
last named was able to bring to bear upon this milieu the experience of his 
membership in the academy of Baif. The majority of those whose names 
we know were of the parliamentary class whose wealth, education, and 
leisure furnished a powerful impetus to social life. That this had already 
reached, in the year of which we speak, a certain state of complexity is 
revealed to us by Pasquier’s letter to a certain Marcillac,” wherein, 
speaking of political advancement and its methods, he says: (the) “ser- 
vice des dames est la premiére planche pour parvenir aux grands lieux.” 
We could read more into such a phrase if we knew more concerning the 
habits of that so little studied class of the upper bourgeoisie and lower 
nobility that we call the “parlementaires.”” The one who will study the 
ponderous brethren who appear in the Recweil will, like the adventurous 
scholar who will investigate the equally heavy neo-Latin poets of the 
time, contribute substantially to our problem and its solution. 

The salon of the Des Roches has been compared to the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet.* The external resemblances are clear: the daughter who refuses 
marriage to remain with her mother, the patient suitor (a certain Jules 
de Guersan in the case of Catherine des Roches), the general tone of pre- 
ciosity, the concoction of a salon anthology. The external differences are 
equally clear and have been sufficiently emphasized: for instance, the 
less aristocratic tone at Poitiers, the but slightly attenuated pedantry. 
We have suggested that this atmosphere might be due to the lack of 
distinction between academy and salon. Most probably we are dealing 
with a salon in process of evolution, perhaps trying to disengage itself 
from the academy and working toward an individual existence. Those 


* R. L. Hawkins, Maistre Charles Fontaine, Parisien, p. 62, cites J. Désormaux, Revue 
du siécle, 111 (1889), 45. Cf. Baur, M. Scéve et la Ren. lyonnaise, p. 18. 

* A letter of Pasquier (Bk. 1, Lettre v), relating a gathering at his own home on the 
“Jour des Rois,” wherein the guests drew up certain Arrests d’A mour, shows equal propor- 
tions of men and women; but this is obviously a more familiar type of affair. 

% Loc. cit. % Dejob, in Petit de Julleville, Hist., m1, 618. 
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instrumental in the formation of this new institution are conscious of the 
fact that they are in an apprentice stage, a “school” stage, since that is 
the term that recurs ever so often. If Brantéme calls the circle of Cather- 
ine de Medici’s maids of honor an “‘escolle de toute honnesteté,”’ he him- 
self has more in mind than a figure of speech as shown by the following 
anecdote: 

Et souvent aussi quand il les voyoit [the “filles d’honneur’’] en arraisonnement 
avec leurs maistresses, il [Henri II] les venoit accoster et leur demander quels 
bons propos ils avoyent avec elles, et s’il ne les trouvoit bons, ils les corrigeoit et 
leur en apprenoit d’autres.*4 


It is in this spirit that Pasquier remembered pleasantly his stay in Poi- 
tiers, saying: “‘Je vous pleuvis sa maison pour une vraie escolle d’hon- 
neur.” The numerous manuals of civility, known to every Renaissance 
student, give evidence of the consciousness with which the idea of schoo!- 
ing was developed. Jourda, in his admirable work on Marguerite de 
Navarre, demonstrates to what a degree the queen desired to produce a 
guide book.” From the Cortegiano to the Serées, particularly in the last 
named, the subject of conversation was often assigned like a theme, in 
advance. The very words for conversation, propos and devis, carry over, 
from their Latin origins, something of the medieval disputation; and 
the very word conversation*’ seems not to appear entirely disengaged from 
the idea fréquentation until well into the seventeenth century. 

With the Hotel de Rambouillet the lesson is learned and action con- 
sequently freer, but between it and the “‘Hétel des Roches” the differ- 
ence is one of degree only. The latter is definitely on the road to evolving 
into the great social institution of the coming century. It even breathes, 
in the Puce, the spirit of Voiture, just as the court of Marguerite had its 
scoffers and the Serées their Franc-a-Tripe; Voiture seems like the exem- 
plar of a traditional figure. 

In connection with the ‘‘school’’ idea, I have mentioned the set sub- 
ject. We should not, however, be deceived into thinking that it was al- 
ways formal and abstract. Bourciez,”* in fact, makes the statement that 
the set subject was more often motivated by a “‘fait précis”, even in court 
circles, not to speak of such as the Serées, where it is frequent. May one 
not add that the motivation might also be an anecdote, and that, if, in 


the rich anecdotic literature of the Renaissance, the story is a concrete: 


illustration of an abstract point, it is also the starting point of another 


% Dames x, 82, 83; rx, 479. %8 Bk. vi, Lettre vit. % pp. 822, 982. 

”7 The semantics of this word needs to be further developed. Our modern meaning is 
implied in such a title as Civil Conversazione (Guazzo), but is not clearly delimited. 

%8 Les meurs polies et la litt. de cour, p. 394-395. 
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subject? The Heptameron might be analyzed from that point of view, 
with perhaps greater unity discoverable than has previously been sus- 
pected. In the case of the Recueil, the only concrete evidence of the ac- 
tivity of the Des Roches salon, the flea was welcome, if not hygienically, 
at least as a subject for ingenious embroidery, which was capable of lead- 
ing, as many a lofty selection reveals, to the very top of the Platonic 
Ladder, aided most opportunely by the presence of one Pierre |’Escale, 
concerning whom Mlle Catherine is able to write: 

Cet excellent rameau de la noble racine 

qui commandoit Verone, a voulu prendre soin 

de la petite puce: aussi a elle besoin (i.e. la puce) 

pour monter dans les Cieux, d’une Escale divine*® 


I shall not insist, however, on the fact that, if the subject could be de- 
veloped upwards, so to speak, it could also degenerate; the specimens of 
rather crude “‘gauloiserie” in the Recueil are by no means infrequent. 
Evidently the members of a provincial salon in 1579 had not so far 
schooled themselves as to set up a Rambouillet standard of propriety. 

It might reasonably be argued that we are, after all, concerned with 
the upper bourgeoisie, who conserved, traditionally, a somewhat cynical 
gauloiserie. The jokes perpetrated among Guillaume Bouchet’s mer- 
chants often caused their female guests to retreat in at least pretended 
dismay; in comparison, the witticisms of Pasquier are mild. Let us not 
forget that even Voiture, in the house of Arthénice, did not refrain from 
delivering certain sallies that could not issue from the nobler guests of 
the house.*® On the other hand, the year 1579 finds the nation in a period 
of desolation which necessarily reflected itself in the entire social scale, 
clear to the top. If we say that propriety is the great distinction between 
our particular salon and the great pioneer of the coming era, it is perhaps 
fitting to consider what an isolated instance the Hotel de Rambouillet 
was in its own day. 

In conclusion, let us attempt to tabulate the results of this study. First, 
as to those traits which point to the future and show resemblances to 
what is coming: (a) An essentially italianate institution, though located 
in a town not as subject to such influences as Lyon. (b) Parlor games in 
the Italian manner, resembling also that of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
There is, for instance, one impromptu in the Recueil (col. 976). (c) Frivoli- 
ties, of which the Recueil is an outgrowth, verging perhaps on the im- 
proper, but not without tradition, for Bouchet defends them by antique 
precedent and the name Humoristici, applied to an Italian academy, 
speaks for a parallel closer at hand. (d) Direction of the group by women 


* Pasquier, uvres, ed. 1723, T. 11, col. 987. % Petit de Julleville, loc. cit. 
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of some distinction, who rule, so to speak, “by right of mind.” (e) A 
certain complexity of social purpose, the salon being used as a stepping 
stone to political advancement. 

Secondly, as to those traits which either hail from the past or, at least, 
do not suggest the future: (a) There is not, in the Des Roches group (any 
more than in certain others) a clear conception of the purpose of the 
group; the nomenclature is still hazy. (b) While women are in charge, 
their number is small and their influence over the tone of the gathering 
not what it might be and, in fact, is to be in the future. Whether this is a 
corollary to (a) is a question. (c) The art of conversation is not only un- 
developed, but the very terminology is not clearly worked out. The more 
or less set subject, a certain rigidity of method seems still the rule and 
difficulty prevails in thinking in abstract terms. Pasquier relates how 
welcome was a flea for starting a train of ideas. (d) The inexact delimita- 
tion of the upper bourgeoisie and nobility in the later sixteenth century 
and the social activity of the “parliamentary” class in such a salon as 
that of the Des Roches makes, on the one hand, for ponderosity and, on 
the other, for the retention of a broad streak of the gaulois. It will take a 
more definite evolution of the social strata and a more direct Italian 
influence of a Savelli to evolve our modern s=' sn. 

A. H. Scuutz 

Ohio State University 
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XXXV 


THE YORK AND LANCASTER QUARTO-FOLIO 
SEQUENCE 


ECENTLY the old question of the quarto-folio relationship of the 
York and Lancaster plays has come to the fore again—this time in 
exhaustive studies made by Mr. Alexander! and Miss Doran’ in favor of 
the theory that the Quartos, the Contention and the True Tragedy, are 
pirated or reported versions of the Folio plays—2 Henry VI and 3 Henry 
VI respectively—following rather than preceding 2 and 3 Henry VI 
They hold that the Contention and the True Tragedy were written by 
actors who had played in 2 and 3 Henry VI and written from memory 
with the possible aid of a few scattered, isolated manuscript or printed 
parts.* Rather am I in accord with the position taken by Professor Tucker 
Brooke in 1912, namely, that there is a lost text from which the Conten- 
tion and the True Tragedy, the Whole Contention, and the Folio all came 
separately or independently.’ I am not sure that Professor Brooke now 
holds exactly this position, since his review of Alexander’s study con- 
tains some qualifications,® but I believe it is right, and submit here my 
evidence for so believing.’ 


I 


Many facts contradict the theory of Mr. Alexander and Miss Doran. 
In the first place, why did the actor-reporters omit from the Quartos 
much Folio material that distinctly adds to characterization and drama- 
tic effect? For example, why did they omit the following items bearing 
upon the principal characters of the plays? 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF KING HENRY VI 


1. Margaret’s extended discussion of Henry’s piety and holiness (2H.VJ, 1. 
iii. 58-67) 


' Peter Alexander, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard III (Cambridge, 1929). 

® Madeleine Doran, Henry VI—Parts II and III, Their Relation to the Contention and 
the True Tragedy (Iowa City, 1928). 

§ Doran, op. cit., p. 83; Alexander, op. cit., p. 115. 

* Doran, op. cit., pp. 77-78 and 82-83; Alexander, op. cit., p. 115. 

* Tucker Brooke, ‘The Authorship of the Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI,” 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xvmi (1912), pp. 141-211. 

* Tucker Brooke, JEGP, xx1x, 442-446, reviewing Alexander’s book. 

7 I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor R. A. Law for helpful criti- 
cism and advice given me in the writing of this paper. 

® All references in this paper to the Folio plays, 2 and 3 Henry VI, are based on W. A. 
Neilson’s 1906 Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare, unless otherwise indicated. 
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2. Margaret’s disappointment at Henry’s short-comings in courage, courtship, 
and physical proportion (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 56-57) 

3. Margaret’s saying that the Cardinal, Somerset, Buckingham, and York, as 
well as Humphrey, can do more in England than Henry (2H.V/J, t. iii. 71-74) 

4. The King’s speaking of heaven as “the treasury of everlasting joy” (2H.V/, 
Ir. i. 18) 

5. The King’s saying that the blind man’s sixs will be multiplied by his gaining 
sight (2H.VI, 1. i. 71) 

6. The King’s telling the blind man not to forget the Lord’s goodness to him 
(2H.VI, m1. i. 84-86) 

7. The Cardinal’s complaining to the King about the latter’s giving Humphrey 
free rein of speech (2H.VJ, m1. i. 172-177) 

8. The King’s repeating his belief in Humphrey’s innocence (2H.V/, m1. i. 
66-73) 

9. The King’s extended expression of grief at Humphrey’s state; his believing 
that the Queen and the nobles are seeking Humphrey’s “subversion’’; his re- 
alizing his helplessness to aid Humphrey against the Queen and the mighty 
nobles (2H.VJ, 11. i. 202-222) 

10. The Queen’s saying that Henry is too cold in great affairs—that he is be- 
guiled by Humphrey (2H.V/J, ut. i. 223-230) 

11. The King’s suspecting that violent hands have been laid on Gloucester; 
his asking God to forgive him if he suspects wrongly; his desire to pay Humphrey 
sentimental obsequies but his realizing the vanity and meanness of such action 
(2H.VI, mt. ii. 136-146) 

12. Salisbury’s telling the King that the common people fear his (the King’s) 
death at the hands of Suffolk—that they are determined to protect him (the 
King) (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 249-269) 

13. The King’s saying that he, like the commons, fears some mischance for 
himself at Suffolk’s hands (2H.V/, ut. ii. 283-284) 

14. Henry’s wishing to save the bloodshed of many simple souls (2H.V/, 1v. 
iv. 10-11) 

15. Henry’s weariness of being king and his longing to be a subject (2H.V/J, 
Iv. ix. 1-6) 

16. The King’s asking Buckingham not to be rough in terms with York, for the 
latter would not stand for it (2H.V/J, rv. ix. 44-45) 

17. The King’s desire to learn to rule better—his fear that England may yet 
curse his reign (2H.VJ, tv. ix. 48-49) 

18. York’s telling Henry that his hand is “‘made to grasp a palmer’s staff” and 
not a prince’s scepter (2H.VJ, v. i. 97-98) 

19 The King’s pleading with Salisbury to continue his fealty to him (2H.V/J, 
v. i. 162-174) 

20. Henry’s hesitancy to flee from St. Albans—his resignation to the heavens 
—his asking Margaret to stay with him—her chiding him for neither fighting 
nor fleeing—her wanting him to hurry with her to London, where he is loved 
(2H.VI, v. ii. 72-83) 
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21. Henry’s wishing for the peaceful, secure life of a shepherd in preference 
to the tempestuous, insecure life of a king (3H.VJ, m. v. 21-54) 

22. Henry’s grief for his subjects’ woe (3H.VJ, 11. v. 111) 

23. Henry’s desire to be in the presence of his queen (3H.VJ, 1. v. 138-139) 

24. Henry’s having a prayer book when captured in Northern England 
(3H.VI, ut. i. Stage direction after line 12) 

25. Edward’s saying that the Queen led Henry “though he were a king” 
(3H.VI, m1. vi. 34-36) 

26. Henry’s complimenting the power of the Queen’s sighs and tears (3H.VJ, 
mi. i. 35-41) 

27. Henry’s conversation with his captors concerning oaths, his revealing the 
lightness of their oaths, and his desiring them not to break their latest oath to 
Edward, as they had broken the one which they had made to him (3H.VJ, m1. 
i. 72-92) 

28. Henry’s delight in staying in prison, his wanting to reward the jailer, and 
his wanting to live where no one can hurt him and he can hurt no one else 
(3H.VI, tv. vi. 1-22) 

29. Henry’s wanting Warwick and Clarence to send immediately for Margaret 
and his son (3H.VJ, tv. vi. 58-63) 

30. Henry’s believing that his meed, pity, mildness, mercy, and lack of oppres- 
sion in dealing with his subjects will hold the people to him and keep them from 
going to Edward (3H.VI, tv.viii. 33-51) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF DUKE HUMPHREY 


1. Humphrey’s reminding the nobles of the services they and others have 
rendered in France and his asking them if this is to be in vain; his concrete, vivid 
picturing of Henry V’s services in France and his believing that France was 
Henry V’s true inheritance (2H.VJ, 1. i. 75-103) 

2. Gloucester’s considering Suffolk’s demand of a whole fifteenth for costs and 
charges in transporting Margaret, a jest never before heard of—his saying that 
Margaret should have stayed in France and starved there (2H.VJ, 1. i. 132-135) 

3. Gloucester’s deciding to go in order that he and the Cardinal may not begin 
their “ancient bickerings” (2H.VJ, 1. i. 143-144) 

4. The Cardinal’s warning the lords that they be not deceived by Gloucester’s 
smooth speech and the common people’s praise of him (2H.V/J, 1. i. 156-164) 

5. Salisbury’s speaking of Humphrey’s ever gentlemanly conduct (2H.V/J, 1. 
i. 184-185) 

6. Salisbury’s saying that Warwick ranks next to Duke Humphrey in the 
favor of the common people (2H.VJ, 1. i. 192-193) 

7. Gloucester’s dream that the Cardinal breaks his (Gloucester’s) staff (2H.VJ, 
I. ii. 27) 

8. Gloucester’s telling Eleanor to banish disloyal, ambitious thoughts (2H.VJ, 
1. ii. 18) 

9. Gloucester’s calling Eleanor “‘ill-nurtured’’; his chiding her for wanting 
more than she already has; his warning her that her ambitious treachery will 
pull them down from honor to disgrace (2H.V/J, 1. ii. 42-49) 
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10. Humphrey’s being falsely and specifically accused to the King by the 
(Jueen, Suffolk, the Cardinal, York, Buckingham, and Somerset (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 
128 and 132-140) 

11. Humphrey’s leaving the conference to cool his anger which has been 
aroused by the false accusations of the Queen and her followers (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 
Stage direction following line 140. Also lines 155-157) 

12. Humphrey’s challenging his spiteful and false accusers to prove their ac- 
cusations—his expression of loyalty to his king and country (2H.V/,1. iii. 158- 
161) 

13. York’s mentioning Humphrey’s goodness and virtue (2H.VJ, 1. ii. 74) 

14. Gloucester’s telling Eleanor, after she is sentenced and is being taken 
away, that he cannot “justify whom the law condemns” (2H.VJ, 1. iii. 15-16) 

15. Gloucester’s outburst of grief at Eleanor’s state (2H.VJ, 11. iii. 17-19) 

16. Gloucester’s reflecting upon the coming and going of cares and joys 
(2H.VI, 1. iv. 1-4) 

17. Stanley’s telling Eleanor that she will be treated as Duke Humphrey’s 
wife (2H.VJ, 11. iv. 98) 

18. The King’s repeating his belief in Humphrey’s innocence (2H.VJ, m1. i. 
66-73) 

19. Humphrey’s being accused falsely and specifically again to the King by 
the Queen and her followers (2H.VJ, m1. i. 28, 45-52, 58-59, 60-63, and 64) 

20. The King’s extended expression of grief at Humphrey’s state; his believing 

_ that the Queen and the nobles are seeking Humphrey’s “‘subversion”’; his realiz- 
ing his helplessness to aid Humphrey against the Queen and the mighty nobles 
(2H.VI, ut. i. 202-222) 

21. Suffolk’s not thinking favorably of the Cardinal’s suggestion that Duke 
Humphrey die by due course of law; Suffolk’s saying that their (his and his fol- 
lowers’) arguments against Humphrey are trivial, that he fears the King will 
strive hard to save Humphrey’s life, and that the commons may rise in Humph- 
rey’s behalf (2H.VI, tu. i. 235-242) 

22. The King’s suspecting that violent hands have been laid on Gloucester; 
his desire to pay Humphrey sentimental obsequies, but his realizing the vanity 
and meanness of such action (2H.VJ, 11. ii. 136-146) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF THE CARDINAL 

1. Gloucester’s deciding to go in order that he and the Cardinal may not begin 
their “ancient bickerings” (2H.VJ, 1. i. 143-144) 

2. The Cardinal’s false accusations of Humphrey by way of arousing the other 
lords against sim (2H.VJ, 1. i. 149-164) 

3. The Cardinal’s rushing to tell Suffolk of the united plot ‘to hoise Duke 
Humphrey from his seat” (2H.VJ, 1. i. 170-171) 

4. Salisbury’s saying that the Cardinal demeans himself unlike a ruler of the 
commonweal (2H.VJ, 1. i. 188-189) 


_ 5. Gloucester’s dream that the Cardinal broke his (Gloucester’s) staff 
(2H.VI, 1. ii. 27) 
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6. The Cardinal’s having a hand in the “‘attainture’”’ of Eleanor (2H.V/J, 1. ii. 
94) 

7. Margaret’s designating the Cardinal as imperious (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 71-73) 

8. The Cardinal’s falsely accusing Humphrey to the King of racking the com- 
mons and extorting the clergy (2H.VJ, 1. iii. 132) 

9. The Cardinal’s calling Humphrey, in the King’s presence, the “pernicious 
Protector” (2H.VJ, 11. i. 21) 

10. York’s speaking of the Cardinal’s pride (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 71) 

11. The Cardinal’s falsely accusing Gloucester to the King of devising 
“strange deaths for small offenses done” (2H.VJ, ut. i. 58-59) 

12. The Cardinal’s complaining to the King about the latter’s giving Humph- 
rey free rein of speech (2H.VJ, m1. i. 172-177) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF QUEEN MARGARET 


1. The King’s expression of joy at the charm and wisdom of Margaret’s speech 
(2H.VI, 1. i. 33-35) 

2. Gloucester’s saying that Margaret’s father’s style of living is too much for 
the latter’s lean purse (2H.V/J, 1. i. 111-112) 

3. Gloucester’s considering Suffolk’s demand of a whole fifteenth for costs and 
charges in transporting Margaret, a jest never before heard of; his saying that 
she should have stayed in France and starved there (2H.VJ, 1. i. 132-135) 

4. Margaret’s admiration of Suffolk’s courage, ways of courtship, and physical 
proportion (2H.V/J, t. iii. 56-57) 

5. Suffolk’s asking the Queen to be patient until they can get rid of the Cardi- 
nal, Humphrey, and York—Humphrey first—then all will be well for them 
(2H.VI, 1. iii. 95-103) 

6. The Queen’s falsely accusing Humphrey to the King of selling offices and 
towns in France (2H.VJ, t. iii. 138-140) 

7. The Queen’s gloating over Gloucester’s losing his staff and his disgrace at 
Eleanor’s hands (2H.VJ, 11. iii. 39-44) 

8. The Queen’s falsely telling the King that Gloucester has won the common 
people by flattery (2H.VJ, 11. i. 28) 

9. The King’s believing that the Queen and the nobles are seeking Humphrey’s 
“subversion” (2H.VJ, ur. i. 202-208) 

10. The Queen’s feigning before the King a hope that Gloucester will clear 
himself of suspicion and that he will not be falsely accused (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 23- 
25) 

11. The Queen’s wondering why Suffolk’s “lovely face” could not induce his 
captors to relent as readily as it had been able to rule her (2H.V/J, rv. iv. 15-18) 

12. York’s calling Margaret a “blood-besotted Neapolitan” (2H.VJ, v.i. 117) 

13. Margaret’s chiding Henry for neither fighting nor fleeing (2H.V/J, v. ii. 74) 

14. Henry’s complimenting the power of Margaret’s sighs and tears (3H.V/J, 
mt. i, 35-41) 

15. Margaret’s feigned but tactful humility before the King of France (3H.V/, 
1m. iii. 4-11) 
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16. Margaret’s encouraging her allies at Tewksbury (3H.VJ, v. iv. 1-2 and 
24-38) 

17. The Prince’s proud speech of praise for his mother’s courage (3H.V/, v. 
iv. 39-42) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF SUFFOLK 


1. York’s cursing Suffolk for giving up Anjou and Maine (2H.VIJ, 1. i. 123- 
126) 

2. Gloucester’s considering Suffolk’s demand of a whole fifteenth for costs and 
charges in transporting Margaret, a jest never before heard of (2H.V/J, 1. i. 132- 
135) 

3. Margaret’s admiration of Suffolk’s courage, ways of courtship, and physical 
proportion (2H.V1J, 1. iii. 56-57) 

4. Suffolk’s asking the Queen to be patient until they can get rid of Humphrey, 
the Cardinal, and York—Humphrey first—then all will be well for them (2H.V/, 
1. iii. 95-103) 

5. Suffolk’s falsely blaming Humphrey to the King for the Dauphin’s success 
in France (2H.VIJ, 1. iii. 128) 

6. York’s speaking of Suffolk’s insolence (2H.VJ, 11. ii. 70) 

7. Suffolk’s gloating over Gloucester’s losing his staff and his disgrace at 
Eleanor’s hands (2H.VJ, 11. iii. 45-46) 

8. Suffolk’s falsely telling the King that Gloucester probably instigated Elea- 
nor to plot his (the King’s) overthrow (2H.V/J, m1. i. 45-52) 

9. The King’s believing that the Queen and the nobles (including Suffolk) are 
seeking Humphrey’s “subversion” (2H.VJ, m1. i. 202-208) 

10. Suffolk’s not thinking favorably of the Cardinal’s wanting Duke Humph- 
rey to die by due course of law; his saying that their (his and his followers’) ar- 
guments against Humphrey are trivial; his fearing that the King will strive hard 
to save Humphrey’s life and that the commons will rise up in Humphrey’s behalf 
(2H.VI, m1. i. 238-242) 

11. Salisbury’s telling the King that the common people fear his (the King’s) 
death at the hands of Suffolk—that they are determined to protect him (the 
King) (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 249-269) 

12. The King’s saying that he, like the commons, fears some mischance for 
himself at Suffolk’s hands (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 283-284) 

13. A second cry from the commons—a cry that they will break in if Salisbury 
does not bring them an answer from the King as to what he (the King) is going 
to do with Suffolk (2H.VJ, m1. ii. 278) 

14. The Lieutenant’s summary of the evil Suffolk has done and his telling 
what was then happening in England because of Suffolk (2H.V/J, tv. i. 83-103) 

15. The Queen’s wondering why Suffolk’s “lovely face” could not induce his 
captors to relent as readily as it had been able to rule her (2H.V/J, tv. iv. 15-18) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF THE DUKE OF YORK 


1. Salisbury’s saying that York’s campaigns in England’s behalf have caused 
him (York) to be feared by the people of England (2H.V/J, 1. i. 193) 
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2. York’s declaring that he would not have given up Anjou and Maine to 
France without a fight as Suffolk had done; his saying that he would have upheld 
England’s warlike reputation (2H.VJ, 1. i. 123-126) 

3. York’s bemoaning the loss of Anjou and Maine, which he looks upon as his 
own (2H.VI, i. i. 214-235) 

4. Margaret’s describing York as “grumbling” (2H.VJ, 1. iii. 71-73) 

5. York’s blaming Somerset for his losing Paris (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 170-175) 

6. York’s mentioning, to Salisbury and Warwick, Suffolk’s insolence, the 
Cardinal’s pride, Somerset’s ambition, and Humphrey’s goodness and virtue 
(2H.VI, 1. ii. 66-76) 

7. York’s falsely accusing Gloucester to the King of levying ‘‘great sums of 
money through the realm for soldiers’ pay in France” and of never sending it to 
France for that purpose, thereby causing many towns to revolt (2H.VJ, 11. i. 
60-63) 

8. York’s secret intention to get the throne (2H.VJ, 11. i. 89-92) 

9. The King’s asking Buckingham not to be rough in terms with York. for the 
latter would not stand for it (2H.V/J, rv. ix. 44-45) 

10. York’s telling Henry that his (Henry’s) hand is ‘“‘made to grasp a palmer’s 
staff’ and not a prince’s scepter (2H.VIJ, v. i. 97-98) 

11. York’s calling Margaret a “blood-besotted Neapolitan” (2H.VJ, v. i. 117) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF SALISBURY 


1. Salisbury’s speaking of Humphrey’s ever gentlemanly conduct (2H.V/J, 1. 
i. 184-185) 

2. Salisbury’s saying that the Cardinal demeans himself unlike a ruler of the 
commonweal (2H.VJ, 1. i. 188-189) 

3. Salisbury’s telling York that his (York’s) campaigns in England’s behalf 
have caused him (York) to be feared by the people of England (2H.V/J, 1. i. 198) 

4. Salisbury’s saying that Warwick ranks next to Humphrey in the favor of 
the common people (2H.V/, 1. i. 192-193) 

5. Suffolk’s putting Salisbury and Warwick above Humphrey, the Cardinal, 
Somerset, Buckingham, and York in power and influence (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 75-77) 

6. Salisbury’s refusing to heed Henry’s plea that he continue his fealty to him 
—his defense of himself by telling Henry that it is a greater sin to be bound by an 
oath to do wrong than it is to swear unto a sin (2H.V/J, v. i. 175-190) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF WARWICK 


1. Salisbury’s saying that Warwick ranks next to Humphrey in the favor of 
the common people (2H.V/J, 1. i. 192-193) 

2. Suffolk’s putting Salisbury and Warwick above Humphrey, the Cardinal, 
Somerset, Buckingham, and York in power and influence (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 75-77) 

3. The Cardinal’s desciibing Warwick as “ambitious” (2H.V/J, 1. iii. 112) 

4. Warwick’s being confident that he will some day make York king (2H.VJ, 
11. ii. 78-79) 

5. Richard’s telling Old Clifford that he (the latter) will not fare well in a 
fight with Warwick (2H.VJ, v. i. 150-152) 
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6. Margaret’s warning King Lewis and Lady Bona of Warwick’s political de- 
ceit in arranging for the marriage of Edward to Lady Bona (3H.VI, m1. iii, 
66-77), a detail which motivates and emphasizes the exposure of Warwick’s in- 
sincerity later (3H.VJ, m1. iii. 179-180, and True Tragedy, 11. iii. 109)® 

7. Margaret’s fear that Warwick’s eloquence will win the King (3E.VJ, m1. 
iii. 112) 

8. Margaret’s emphasizing Warwick as the cause of the King’s releasing him- 
self from his recent promise to help her (3H.VJ, ut. iii. 144-150) 

9. Margaret’s emphasizing Warwick’s reputation as a “setter up and puller 
down of kings” (3H.VJ, m1. iii. 156-157) 

10. Warwick’s wanting Clarence to be Henry’s Protector instead of himself 
(3H.VI, tv. vi. 26-40) 

11. Warwick’s wanting Edward to be declared a traitor and his property con- 
fiscated (3H.V?, 1v. vi. 48-55) 

12. Warwick’s emphatic defiance of the pleas of Edward and Richard for him 
to rejoin them (3H.V/J, v. i. 48-57) 

13. Edward’s designating Warwick as “wind-changing Warwick” (3H.V/J, v. 
i. 57) 

14. Warwick’s praising Clarence for loving the right more than he loves his 
brother (3H.VJ, v. i. 78-80) 

15. Warwick’s eagerness to find treason and down it (3H.V/J, v. ii. 16-18) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF RICHARD 


1. Richard’s telling Old Clifford that he (Old Clifford) will not fare well in a 
fight with Warwick (2H.V/, v. i. 151-156) 

2. Old Clifford’s speaking of Richard’s crooked shape, crude manners, and 
quickness to wrath (2H.VJ, v1. 157-158) 

3. Richard’s declaring, upon his hearing that Young Clifford had murdered his 
father and youthful brother, that he would kill Young Clifford (3H.VJ, 1. i. 
201-203) 

4. Edward and George’s considering the battle at Towton lost, a consideration 
in direct contrast with that of Richard (3H.V/J, 11. iii. 9-13) 

5. Clifford’s fleeing from combat with Richard at Towton (3H.VJ, t. iv. 
Stage direction after line 11) instead of Richard’s being rescued by Warwick, 2s 
the True Tragedy has it (T.T., 1. iv. Stage direction at end of scene) 

6. Richard’s again assigning himself the special task of killing Clifford after 
Clifford had fled from him at Towton (3H.VI, m. iv. 12-13. Stage direction) 

7. Richard’s questioning himself as to whether he should try to cut off the 
“causes” that keep him from the crown (3H.VIJ, m1. ii. 134-147) 

8. Richard’s two additional direct statements of his intention to get the crown 
(3H.VI, mt. ii. 165-181) 

9. Richard’s detailed plan for getting the crown (3H.VJ, m1. ii. 184-190) 


* All references in this paper to the Quarto plays are based on the Praetorius Facsimiles 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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10. Richard’s patient but continued secret plotting for the throne (3H.V/J, rv. 
j. 124-126) 

11. Richard’s actual deed of stabbing the young Prince Edward (3H.VJ, v. v. 
39) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF YOUNG CLIFFORD 


1. Young Clifford’s declaring that he will no longer spare the babes of York; 
his deciding to be cruel and relentless (2H.VJ, v. ii. 51-65) 

2. Young Clifford’s declaring his intention to do future mischief (2H.V J, 11. 84) 

3. Salisbury’s being killed by Clifford (3H.VJ, 1. iii. 14-16) instead of by a 
“thousand swords,” as the True Tragedy has it (7.T., 1. iii. 15-25) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF EDWARD 


1. Richard’s insinuation of Edward’s fondness for women (3H.VJ, 1. i. 41-42) 

2. Edward’s considering the battle at Towton lost, a consideration in sharp 
contrast with that of Richard (3H.VJ, m. iii. 12-13) 

3. Richard’s speaking of Edward’s lustful nature (3H. VJ, m1. ii. 129) 

4. Margaret’s warning King Lewis and Lady Bona that Edward’s love is not 
sincere (3H.VJ, 11. iii. 66-77), a detail which motivates and emphasizes the 
exposure of Edward’s fickleness and insincerity later (3H.VJ, m1. iii. 179-180, 
and True Tragedy, 111. iii. 109) 

5. Clarence’s saying that Edward married Lady Grey “for wanton lust” 
instead of for the honor, strength, and safety of his country (3H.VJ, ut. iii. 
208-211) 

6. Edward’s premeditated deception of the Mayor of York (3H.VJ, Iv. vii. 
1-15) 


ITEMS THAT SHARPEN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF CLARENCE 


1. Clarence’s considering the battle at Towton lost, a consideration in direct 
contrast with that of Richard (3H.VJ, m1. iii. 9-11) 

2. Clarence’s deserting Edward because he considers that Edward married 
“for wanton lust’’ instead of for the honor, strength, and safety of his country 
(3H.VI, ut. iii. 208-211) 

3. Clarence’s wanting Warwick to be Henry’s Protector instead of himself 
(3H.VI, tv. vi. 32-36) 

4. Clarence’s wanting succession to be determined (3H.V/J, tv. vi. 56) 

5. Edward’s respect for Clarence’s power (3H.V/J, tv. vii. 84-88) 

6. Warwick’s praising Clarence for loving the right more than he loves his 
brother (3H.VJ, v. i. 78-80) 

7. Clarence’s deciding without persuasion from Edward and Richard to de- 
sert Warwick (3H.VJ, v. i. 80-81) 

8. Clarence’s stabbing Prince Edward (3H.VJ, v. v. 40) 


To one familiar with the plays under consideration the foregoing items 
mean much in characterization and dramatic effect. They make the 
Folio plays much stronger than the Quartos: Henry’s piety or saintliness 
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and inherent weakness; Richard’s craftiness and fiendishness; Margaret's 
masculinity, cruelty, and insincerity; Suffolk’s insolence; the Cardinal's 
greed and imperiousness; Humphrey’s goodness or virtue; York’s power 
and secret political ambition; Salisbury’s great influence and high re- 
pute; Warwick’s political shiftiness and reputation for being a maker and 
unmaker of kings; Young Clifford’s bloodiness and cruelty; Clarence’s 
power and independence; and Edward’s “‘wanton lust’’—all are made 
profoundly more distinct from the additional items contained in the 
Folio. 

The items listed above represent practically all of the allegedly omitted 
material. The assumed actor-reporters left out, so far as I can see, noth- 
ing that was unimportant or worthless. Is it possible that the actor- 
reporters, working in the Quartos, deliberately or consciously omitted 
all this vital material? Or is it possible that they omitted the material 
through accident or chance or faulty memory? How strange to omit so 
much that is vital and little or nothing that is not vital! 


II 


In the second place, why did the actor-reporters add several items in 
the Quartos that are not to be found in the Folio—items that appar- 
ently add nothing to characterization or dramatic effect? For example, 
why the following? The King’s censuring Margaret for boxing Eleanor’s 
ear (Cont., 1. iii. 145-147); Bolingbroke’s speech about Pluto (Cont., 1. 
iv. 32-35); the Queen’s having Buckingham to muster York’s soldiers 
(Cont., 111. i. 157-164) instead of Suffolk, as 2 Henry VI has it (2H.VJ, 
ut. i. 327-330); Robin’s announcement to Cade that London Bridge was 
afire (Cont., 1v vii. 68-70); Richard’s fleeing from Young Clifford (Cont., 
v. ii. Stage direction after line 57); Warwick’s rescue of Richard in the 
latter’s fight with Clifford (7.T., 1. iv. Stage direction at end of scene), 
as against Clifford’s fleeing from Richard in 3 Henry VI (11.iv. Stage direc- 
tion after line 11); Clifford’s having an arrow in his neck (7.7., 11. vi. 
Stage direction at beginning of scene); and Henry’s being disguised when 
captured in Northern England (7.T., 11. i. Stage direction after line 3. 
Also lines 4-5). Why indeed should the actor-reporters have added a con- 


_ siderable amount of non-essential material? If they had likewise omitted 


the additions, they could have shortened their plays for acting purposes 
still more.’® 

Further, why did the actor-reporters make several non-essential ad- 
ditions or changes in the Quartos that indicate a close touch with the 
chronicle sources? that signify work independent of a mere reporting of 
another play? Consider the following scheme: 


10 Cf. Miss Doran, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Additions or Changes 
in the Quartos 


Cade “strikes his sword 
upon London _ stone” 
(Cont., Iv. vi. Stage direc- 
tion at beginning of 
scene) 


Clifford has an arrow 
in his neck (7.T., 1. vi. 
Stage direction at begin- 
ning of scene) 


Henry is disguised 
when captured in North- 
ern England (T.T., m1. i. 
Stage direction after line 
3. Also lines 4-5) 


Richard has a parley 
with Clarence at Ed- 
ward’s request, in which 
Clarence is won over (T. 
T., v. i. 54 and stage di- 
rection following) 


Stage direction at the 
beginning of Act v, scene 
v, of the True Tragedy: 
“Alarmes to battell, Yorke 
flies, then the chambers 
be discharged. Then enter 
the king, Cla & Glo, and 
the rest, & make a great 
shout and crie, for Yorke, 
for Yorke, and then the 
Queene is taken, & the 
prince, & Oxf. & Sum. and 
then sound and enter all 
againe.” 


Humphrey accuses the 
Cardinal of bastardy 


(Cont., m1. i. 34-38) 


Clayton Alvis Greer 
Parallel in the Folio 


Cade “strikes his stafl 
on London stone” (2H. 
VI, tv. vi. Stage direc- 
tion at beginning of 
scene) 


None 


None 


None 


In 3 Henry VI only the 
names of those who en- 
ter are given (3H.VJ, v. 
v. Stage direction at be- 
ginning of scene) 


None 
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Parallel in the 
Chronicles 


He strikes his sword (W. 
G. Boswell-Stone’s Holin- 
shed, p. 276) 


Has arrow in his neck 
(Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 
307) 


He is disguised when 
captured (Boswell-Stone, 
ep. cit., p. 309) 


Richard has a parley 
with Clarence at Ed- 
ward’s request, in which 
Clarence is won over 
(Boswell-Stone, op. cit., 
pp. 335-336) 


The True Tragedy fol- 
lows Hall exactly (Ed- 
ward Hall, History of 
England, p. 300. See also 
Boswell-Stone, op. cit., 
p. 338) 


Humphrey accuses the 
Cardinal of bastardy 
(Hall, op. cit., p. 210) 
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Clarence is the only Clarence and Richard Clarence alone objects 
brother to object to Ed- both object (3H.VJ,1v. (Hall, op. cit., p. 271) 
ward’s marriage to Lady i. 47-58) 

Grey (7.T., tv. i. 31-34) 


Margery Jourdaine is She is spoken of as She is spoken of as the 
spoken of as the cunning merely the cunning Witch of Ely (See John 
Witch of Ely (Cont., 1. ii. witch (2H.VJ,1. ii. 75) Stow, Annales or Generall 
53-54) Chronicle of England, con- 

tinued and augmented by 
Edmond Howes, London, 
1615, “Alphabeticall Ta- 
ble” under W’s. See also 
H. C. Hart, The Second 
Part of King Henry the 
Sixth, London, 1909, Note 
7, p. 63. 


Would actor-reporters working in the Contention and the True Tragedy 
have gone outside of the plays they were merely reporting for additional 
or different material? And if their memories failed them, how is it that 
they happened to fill in with much material that has its parallel only in 
contemporary chronicles? 

It cannot be that actor-reporters working in the Contention and the 
True Tragedy omitted, added, or changed material because of faulty 
memories." For example, how could they have forgotten that the Queen 
instead of Suffolk (Cont., 1. iii. Stage direction after line 40) tore the 
supplications (2H.VJ, 1. iii. Stage direction after line 42)? That Hum- 
phrey left the conference on the regentship in anger (2H.VJ, 1. iii. 155- 
157)? That the Queen dropped her fan (2H.VJ, 1. iii. 141) instead of her 
glove (Cont., 1. iii. Stage direction after line 132)? That the Queen struck 
Eleanor only once (2H.VI/, 1. iii. Stage direction after line 141), not 
twice (Cont., 1. iii. Stage direction after line 132. Also line 133)? That the 
blind man’s name was “Saunder Simpcox’”’ and not “Sander’’? That 
Suffolk’s executioner was named ‘‘Walter Whitmore” (2H.VJ, Iv. i. 14) 
and not “Water Whickmore”’ (Cont., tv. i. 5)? That Clifford fled from 
Richard (3H. VJ, 11. iv. Stage direction after line 11) rather than that 
Richard was rescued by Warwick and that Clifford did not flee (7.T., 11. 
iv. Stage direction at end of scene)? That Clifford did not have an arrow 
in his neck (3H.VJ, 11. vi. Stage direction at beginning of scene)? And 
that Henry was not disguised when captured in Northern England 
iou.VI, ut. i)?—Their mere rehearsing of the Folio plays and hanging 


4 Doran, op. cit., pp. 10-27; Alexander, op. cit., pp. 51-116. 
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around the stage to watch their fellow actors “‘go through” their parts 
would have made impossible their forgetting the above facts. Now if 
they omitted, added, or changed material in many such instances as just 
noted, even though they did not forget, how can it be held that in certain 
other instances of variation between the Quarto and Folio texts the 
actor-reporters forgot? 


III 


Many of the Quarto corruptions really are not corruptions at all; they 
are only so-called ones. Some, of course, are real corruptions, but an 
actor-reporter, either with or without a bad memory, need not be con- 
sidered as responsible for them. Consider as a first instance Richard’s 
speech about the father of Warwick:” 





Ah Warwike, why haste thou withdrawne thy selfe? 

Thy noble father in the thickest thronges, 

Cride still for Warwike his thrise valiant son, 

Untill with thousand swords he was beset, 

And manie wounds made in his aged brest, 

And as he tottering sate upon his steede, 

He waft his hand to me and cride aloud: 

Richard, commend me to my valiant sonne, 

And still he cride Warwike revenge my death, 

And with those words he tumbled off his horse, 

And so the noble Salsbury gave up the ghost. 
(T.T., 11. iii, 15-25) 


In 3 Henry VI this speech is as follows: 


Ah, Warwick, why hast thou withdrawn thyself? 
Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s lance; 
And in the very pangs of death he cried, 

Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, 

“Warwick, revenge! brother, revenge my death!”’ 
So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 

That stain’d their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

(3H.VI, m1. iii. 14-22) 


Now compare the phraseology of the speech in the True Tragedy with 
the following passages in the Contention. In the first of these, Salisbury 
is speaking to Warwick: 





2 Doran, op. cit., p. 18.—In this paper I have normalized the w’s, v’s, and w’s. 
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And thou brave Warwike, my thrice valiant sonne, 

Thy simple plainnesse and thy house-keeping 

Hath wonne thee credit amongst the common sort. 
(Cont., 1. i. 123-125) 


In the second passage, Richard is telling his father of Salisbury’s heroic 
fighting: 

My Lord, I saw him in the thickest throng, 

Charging his Lance with his old weary armes, 

And thrise I saw him beaten from his horse, 

And thrise this hand did set him up againe, 

And still he fought with courage gainst his foes, 

The boldest spirited man that ere mine eyes beheld. 

(Cont., v. iii. 9-14) 


Note the use of the italicized phrases “thrice valiant sonne” and “in the 
thickest throng” in Richard’s speech from the True Tragedy and the last 
two speeches from the Contention. Note also that the phrases are de- 
scriptive of the same persons, Warwick and Salisbury respectively, in 
both the True Tragedy and the Contention. Then bear in mind that these 
two phrases nowhere appear in the Folio plays, 2 and 3 Henry VI. Does 
all this not show that the author of the 7rve Tragedy was consciously 
linking his work to his previous work in the Contention rather than try- 
ing to recall a corresponding passage from 3 Henry VI? I think it does. 
It is indeed strange that an actor-reporter, trying to recall the speech in 
3 Henry VI, should be able to remember a large part of that speech and 
at the same time not be able to remember the two far most impressive 
points of the speech—namely, that it was Warwick’s brother who was 
killed and that he was killed by Clifford. Here it should be noted further 
that the phrase “‘in the thickest throngs” is used in one other place in the 
True Tragedy and not in the corresponding place of 3 Henry VI. Young 
Prince Edward in rousing his followers to fight exclaims: 


I will not stand aloofe and bid you fight, 
But with my sword presse in the thickest thronges. 
(T.T., v. iv. 17-18) 


This is all the more corroborative of my position that the memory of the 
author of the True Tragedy did not fail him in Richard’s speech about 
Warwick’s father. Really, it is far more effective, I think, to use “father” 
rather than “brother,” as is done in 3 Henry VI: the bond of affection 
between Warwick and his father was great and has been previously 
stressed in both the Quartos and the Folio, but nothing whatsoever has 
been said heretofore, in any of the plays, about Warwick’s bastard 
brother. The author of 3 Henry VI goes contrary to history in having 
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Clifford kill the bastard brother; then why can we not allow the author 
of the True Tragedy a similar privilege in having the father killed in- 
stead of the brother? To allow him this privilege undoubtedly makes for 
greater dramatic effectiveness. 

In the second place, there is the so-called corruption about the Scales- 
Bonfield marriage.” In the True Tragedy, Hastings, by way of refuting 
Montague’s contention that Edward should have married the French 
king’s sister instead of Lady Grey and thereby have formed an alliance 
with France, says: 


Let England be true within it self, 
We need not France nor any alliance with them. 
(T.T., tv. i. 31-32) 


From here the argument continues as follows: 


Cla. For this one speech the Lord Hastings wel deserves, 
To have the daughter and heire of the Lord Hungerford. 
Edw. And what then? It was our will it should be so? 
Cla. I, and for such a thing too the Lord Scales 
Did well deserve at your hands, to have the 
Daughter of the Lord Bonfield, and left your 
Brothers go seeke elsewhere, but in 
Your madnes, you burie brotherhood. 
Edw. Alasse poore Clarence, is it for a wife, 
That thou art mal-content, 
Why man be of good cheere, I will provide thee one. 
Cla. Naie you plaide the broker so ill for your selfe, 
That you shall give me leave to make my 
Choise as I thinke good, and to that intent, 
I shortlie meane to leave you. 
Edw. Leave me or tarrie I am full resolv’d, 
Edward will not be tied to his brothers wils. 
(T.T., tv. i. 33-49) 


In 3 Henry VI, the argument from Montague’s contention proceeds thus: 


Hast. ’Tis better using France than trusting France. 
Let us be back’d with God and with the seas 
Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves. 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 

Clar. For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 

K. Edw. Ay, what of that? It was my will and grant; 


8 Doran, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Alexander, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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And for this once my will shall stand for law. I 
Glou. And yet methinks your Grace hath not done well c 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales t 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me or Clarence; ee 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clar. Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 
K. Edw. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife 
That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. m 
Clar. In choosing for yourself, you show’d your judgment, 
Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And to that end I shortly mind to leave you. 
K. Edw. Leave me or tarry, Edward will be king, 
And not be tied unto his brother’s will. 
(3H.VI, Iv. i. 42-66) 
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i Miss Doran seems to think that the actor-reporter erred in confining 
i i the objections in this marriage affair to Clarence—that is, in having 
Clarence the sole brother to object. But since history represents Clar- 
ence as the only objector, the True Tragedy is accurate at this point 
and 3 Henry VI, which makes Richard as well as Clarence an objector, 
. ae is not. Miss Doran says that Clarence’s objecting to the Scales-Bonfield 
1 ae marriage is pointless in that this marriage does not provide a reason for 
if Clarence’s disapproval of Edward’s marriage to Lady Grey.’* To me, 
; however, it seems that Edward’s giving the Bonfield heiress to Lord 
Scales provides just as good a reason as does Edward’s giving the Hun- 
gerford heiress to Lord Hastings—another marriage which Clarence ob- 
i jects to and one which 3 Henry VI has in common with the True Tragedy. 
f In both cases Edward bestows favors on those who favor his marriage , ] 
to Lady Grey and oppose his marriage alliance with France. As a mat- 

fi ter of fact, the giving of the Bonfield heiress to Lord Scales provides a 
ie ii better reason, for the Lord Scales in question is none other than the 
Ht brother of Lady Grey, Edward’s wife and queen.'’ Then if Clarence 
means to grumble because Edward is giving wives to those who favor 
his marriage before he gives them to his own brothers, the Scales-Bon- 
A] field marriage is a capital reason for such grumbling. And if the Scales- 
Bonfield marriage makes good contextual sense, as I can but believe it 
does, Miss Doran’s further objection" to it on the ground that it is not 
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1. ae 4 Doran, op. cit., p. 14. 16 Hall, op. cit., p. 271. 
i © Doran, op. cit., p. 13. 17 Boswell-Stone, op. cit., pp. 325, 528. 
i 18 Doran, op. cit., p. 13. 
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historical'® means naught in the charge that it represents a corruption 
of the Folio text, for historical fact was often of little or no concern to 
the Elizabethan playwright. 

It is claimed further that Somerset’s announcement of Montague’s 
death to Warwick in the True Tragedy is pointless or unmotivated—that 
it involves corruption.”® Here is the announcement with its setting: 


Enter Oxford and Summerset. 

Oxf. Ah Warwike, Warwike, cheere up thy selfe and live, 
For yet thears hope enough to win the daie. 
Our warlike Queene with troopes is come from France 
And at South-hampton landed all hir traine, 
And mightst thou live, then would we never flie. 

War. Whie then I would not flie, nor have I now, 
Ps But Hercules himselfe must yeeld to ods, 
For manie wounds receiv’d, and manie moe repaid, 
Hath robd my strong knit sinews of their strength, 
And spite of spites needes must I yeeld to death. 
: Som. Thy brother Montague hath breathd his last, 
; And at the pangs of death I heard him crie 
And saie, commend me to my valiant brother, 
And more he would have spoke and more he said. 
Which sounded like a clamor in a vault, 
That could not be distinguisht for the sound, 
And so the valiant Montague gave up the ghost. 

War. What is pompe, rule, raigne, but earth and dust? 
And live we how we can, yet die we must. 
Sweet rest his soule, flie Lords and save your selves, 
For Warwike bids you all farewell to meet in Heaven. 
4 He dies. 
(T.T., v. ii. 18-38) 
j 
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In 3 Henry VI, we find the following: 


Enter Oxford and Somerset. 

’ Som. Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou as we are, 

We might recover all our loss again. 

The Queen from France hath brought a puissant power; 

Even now we heard the news. Ah, couldst thou fly! 
War. Why, then I would not fly. Ah, Montague, 

If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand, 

And with thy lips keep in my soul a while! 

Thou lov’st me not; for, brother, if thou didst, 





” Hall, op. cit., pp. 264 and 271; Boswell-Stone, op. cit., p. 319, note 1. 
2° Doran, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood 
That glues my lips and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 
Som. Ah, Warwick! Montague hath breath’d his last; 
And to the latest gasp cried out for Warwick, 
And said, ‘Commend me to my valiant brother.” 
And more he would have said, and more he spoke, 
Which sounded like a clamour in a vault, 
That might not be distinguish’d; but at last 
I well might hear, delivered with a groan, 
“O, farewell, Warwick!” 
War. Sweet rest his soul! Fly, lords, and save yourselves; 
For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet in heaven. 
(3H.VI, v. ii. 29-49) 
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Miss Doran thinks that Warwick’s delirious calling for Montague— 
which precedes Somerset’s announcement of the latter’s death in 3 Henry 
VI and is totally absent from the True Tragedy—is necessary in order to 
make Somerset’s announcement in the latter play clear.” This I cannot 
see. The announcement in the True Tragedy is not written as an answer 
to a preceding entreaty as it is in 3 Henry VI. Nor does it begin with an 
exclamation and a noun of address as it does in 3 Henry VI. It makes 
perfectly good sense with what goes before and comes after: quite clearly 
it is a message that Somerset feels he should give Warwick before the 
latter dies. It gives also, it seems to me, ample motivation for Warwick's 
farewell speech which immediately follows—an appropriate speech on 
the futility of earthly pomp and power and the necessity of death. 
Miss Doran claims corruption even in Henry’s being on the stage when 
he is captured by Edward at the beginning of Scene xx of the True 
Tragedy.” The complete setting for this so-called corruption is as follows: 
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War. In Warwike shire I have true harted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in warre, 
Them will I muster up, and thou sonne Clarence shalt 
In Essex, Suffolke, Norfolke, and in Kent, 
Stir up the knights and gentlemen to come with thee. 
And thou brother Montague, in Leister shire, 
Buckingham and Northamptonshire shalt finde, 
Men well inclinde to doe what thou commands, 
And thou brave Oxford wondrous well belov’d, 
Shalt in thy countries muster up thy friends. 
My soveraigne with his loving Citizens, 
Shall rest in London till we come to him. 
Faire Lords take leave and stand not to replie, 


% Ibid., pp. 17-18. ® Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
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Farewell my soveraigne. 
King. Farewell my Hector, my Troyes true hope. 
War. Farewell sweet Lords, lets meet at Coventrie. 


All. Agreed. 





Exeunt Omnes. 


Enter Edward and his traine. 
Edw. Sease on the shamefast Henry, 

And once againe convaie him to the Tower, 

Awaie with him, I will not heare him speake. 

And now towards Coventrie let us bend our course 
To meet with Warwike and his confederates. 

Exeunt Omnes. 
(T.T., sc. xix. ll. 31-47; sc. xx. ll. 1-5) 


And the setting for 3 Henry VI is: 


War. In Warwickshire I have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 

Those will I muster up; and thou, son Clarence, 
Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee. 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton, and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclin’d to hear what thou command’st; 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov’d, 
In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends. 

My sovereign, with the loving citizens, 

Like to his island girt in with the ocean, 

Or, modest Dian, circled with her nymphs, 
Shall rest in London till we come to him. 

Fair lords, take leave and stand not to reply. 
Farewell, my sovereign. 

K. Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 

War. Farewell, sweet lords! Let’s meet at Coventry. 

Exeunt. 

K. Hen. Here at the palace will I rest a while. 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship? 
Methinks the power that Edward hath in field 
Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exe. The doubt is that he will seduce the rest. 


Enter King Edward and soldiers. 
K. Edw. Seize on the shame-fac’d Henry, bear him hence; 
And once again proclaim us King of England. 
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You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow; 
Now stops thy spring, my sea shall suck them dry, 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 
Hence with him to the Tower, let him not speak. 
Exeunt some with King Henry. 
And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains. 
(3H.VI, rv. viii. 9-59) 





Miss Doran says that the actor-reporter erred in the True Tragedy in 
having Henry on instead of off the stage when Edward enters with his 
train.” She says that the preceding ‘“‘Exeunt Omnes” took Henry off stage 
and no notice has been given of his return by the time Edward arrives. 
But this “Exeunt Omnes”’ clearly refers only to Warwick and the other 
lords. Warwick tells the King to remain where he is (London); he bids 
the other lords to meet with him at Coventry; they “‘all” agree to do so; 
then they and Warwick all depart and the King remains. The “‘Exeunt 
omnes” of Elizabethan drama does not always clear the stage—some 
one often remains after it. Note the following passages: 


Enter Antipholus Siracusia with his Rapier drawne, 
and Dromio Sirac.* 

Luc. God for thy mercy, they are loose againe. 

Adr. And come with naked swords, 
Let’s call more helpe to have them bound againe. 

Runne all out. 
Off. Away, they’! kill us. 
Exeunt omnes, as fast as may be, frighted. 
5S. Ant. I see these Witches are affraid of swords. 
S. Dro. She that would be your wife, now ran from you. 


Exexnt. 
(Com. of Errors, tv. iv. 147-162) 


Citi. The better that thou lives, doth he. 
Shore. Thankes father, I am glad of it, 

But come maister Lodwicke shall we go? 

And you Morton, youle beare us company. 
Lod. I mistresse Shore, 

For my Lord thinkes long for our comming. 

Exit omnes. 

Citi. There there, huffer, but by your leave, 


33 Idem. 


%T quote this passage from the Clarendon Press Facsimile (1902) of the 1623 Folio 
Edition. 
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The Kings death is a maime to her credit, 
(The True Tragedy of Richard the Third [1594], The 
Malone Society Reprints, lines 322-337) 
Satur. Ascend Faire Qeene,”* 
Pantheon Lords, accompany 
Your Noble Emperour and his lovely Bride, 
Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisedome hath her Fortune Conquered, 
There shall we Consummate our Spousall rites. 
his Exeunt omnes. 
ige 2 Tit. I am not bid to waite upon this Bride: 
es. 2 Titus, when wer’t thou wont to walke alone, 


1er a Dishonoured thus and Challenged of wrongs? 
ids a (T. And., 1. i. 333-340) 
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= Maris. Alas I am undone, it is the Queene, 
int 4 The Proudest Queene that ever England knew. 
me : Exeunt Maris, & omnes. 
Quee. Come Gloster, lets to the court and revel there. 
Exeunt Glocester and the Queene. 
(King Edward the First [1593], The Malone Society 
Reprints, lines 828-832) 


Qu. Eli. Shee vaunts that mighty England hath felt her fist: 


ae ae See 


Longsh. And Katherin who brings me that newes shal not goe 
emptie handed. 
Exite omnes. 
Enter Mortimor, Lluellen and Meredith. 
Mortimor. Farewel Lluellen with thy loving Nell. 
Exit Mortimor. 


AGA peculiar to Dh eae! ots iage cam 


Elinor. To heaven Frier, Frier no fie, 
‘ Such heavie soules mount not so hie. 
é (King Edward the First [1593], The Malone Society 
Reprints, lines 1251-1278) 





Obviously, then, the Elizabethan ‘“‘Exeunt omnes” did not always mean 
that every one was to leave the stage. This being true, no corruption can 
be claimed in King Henry’s remaining after the ‘““Exeunt Omnes”’ of the 
True Tragedy. On the other hand, how can Exeter’s being on the stage 
after the stage direction “Exeunt” in 3 Henry VI be explained? Henry 
had already told all at once “goodbye”, and ““Exeunt” is supposed to in- 
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% Likewise quoted from the Clarendon Press Facsimile. 
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clude Exeter, if he is then in the King’s presence—on the stage. I say 
“if he is then in the King’s presence,” for the Folio has nowhere in the 
scene indicated his presence—either in stage direction or conversation. 
The True Tragedy has no occasion for having Exeter present; hence, it 
does not have him so. But suddenly, in the Folio, we find Henry address- 
ing Exeter, after all but Henry are supposed to have gone. Rather it 
seems that it is the Folio that is in error at this point. 

Moreover, there is Warwick’s speech just before the messenger arrives 
at the royal court of France with a letter announcing Edward’s marriage 
to Lady Grey: 

Henry now lives in Scotland at his ease, 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose, 
And as for you your selfe our quondam Queene, 
You have a father able to mainetaine your state, 
And better twere to trouble him then France. 
Sound for a post within. 
(T.T., m1. iii. 90-94) 


Miss Doran holds that this speech is a reproof of Margaret and is unmo- 
tivated because it is not immediately preceded by “‘a word of complaint 
or entreaty” from that person.” She thinks that the actor-reporter, in 
writing what he could from memory of 3 Henry VI, omitted two neces- 
sary speeches which precede Warwick’s speech in that play. One of the 
speeches is by Margaret; the other by King Lewis: 


Q. Mar. Deceitful Warwick! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit. 
Before thy coming Lewis was Henry’s friend. 
K. Lew. And still is friend to him and Margaret. 
But if your title to the crown be weak, 
As may appear by Edward’s good success, 
Then ’tis but reason that I be releas’d 
From giving aid which late I promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand 
That your estate requires and mine can yield. 
(3H.VI, ut. iii. 141-150) 


I cannot see that Warwick’s speech need be considered a reproof. To 
me it can very easily be a concluding—a clinching—argument to the 
whole matter of who is to get the French king’s codperation. But if it 
must be considered a “‘reproof’”’ and must have provocation, why should 
we not say that Margaret’s emphatic complaints and entreaties only a 
few lines back furnish the necessary provocation—a sort of provocation 











% Doran, op. cit., p. 25. 
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carried or held over while Warwick and Lewis, at the latter’s request, 
converse apart from Margaret and the others present? Such complaints 
or entreaties are the following, for example: 


Queen. And if this [Edward’s proposed league of amity with the 
King of France and his proposed marriage to Lady Bona] go 
forward all our hope is done. 

(T.T., m1. iii. 22) 


Queen. King Lewes and Lady Bona heare me speake, 
Before you answere Warwike or his words, 
For hee it is hath done us all these wrongs. 
(T.T., m1. iii. 29-31) 


Warwick heard these remarks and, on Margaret’s return to King Lewis’s 
presence and after Lewis had announced his allegiance to Edward, War- 
wick made the speech in question—somewhat gloatingly perhaps, but 
nevertheless aptly and logically. Doubtless he anticipated Margaret’s 
mind and triumphantly lost no time in speaking before she spoke. It is 
quite possible, though, that Margaret would have found an unavailing 
retort had not the messenger from England arrived when he did. 

In Scene V of the Contention has been pointed out still another cor- 
ruption.2” The Cardinal and Suffolk on the one side are quarreling with 
Duke Humphrey on the other: ‘ 


Card. Thy heaven is on earth, thy words and thoughts beat on a 
Crowne, proude Protector dangerous Peere, to smooth it thus 
with King and common-wealth. 

Humphrey. How now my Lord, why this is more then needs, 
church-men so hote. Good unckle can you doate. 

Suffolke. Why not Having so good a quarrell & so bad a cause. 

Humphrey. As how, my Lord? 

Suffolke. As you, my Lord, And it like your Lordly Lords Pro- 
tectorship. 

(Cont., sc. v. ll. 16-24) 


In 2 Henry VI, this passage is as follows: 


Car. Thy heaven is on earth; thine eyes and thoughts 
Beat on a crown, the treasure of thine heart, 
Pernicious Protector, dangerous peer, 
That smooth’st it so with king and commonweal! 
Glou. What, Cardinal, is your priesthood grown peremptory? 
Churchmen so hot? Good uncle, hide such malice. 
With such holiness can you do it? 
Suf. No malice, sir; no more than well becomes 


" Doran, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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So good a quarrel and so bad a peer. 
Glou. As who, my lord? 
Suf. Why, as you, my lord, 
An’t like your lordly Lord-protectorship. 
(2H.VI, 1. i. 19-30) 


The italicized words indicate the points of supposed corruption in the 
Contention. But they make good sense and are effective. They are not 
necessarily corruptions. “‘Doate”’ is merely another form of “dote,” and 
means “‘to be .razy” or “‘to be out of one’s wits.” I think it is precisely 
the word needed in the context, and Malone prefers it, in its Second 
Quarto form of “‘dote,” to the “‘do’t” and “doe it” of the Third Quarto 
and the First Folio respectively.?* Halliwell pronounces it “intelligible 
enough,’’® while Staunton and Vaughan* incorporate it, spelled as 
“dote,” in their respective editions of 2 Henry VI. Time and again in 
Shakespeare’s works we find it used in the sense here given it.* And to 
no less extent are the words “cause” and “how” used in Shakespeare as 
they are here used in the Contention.** 

Finally, there is the famous genealogical scene.” In the Contention, 
we read as follows: 


War. Then Yorke begin, and if thy claime be good, 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 
Yorke. Then thus my Lords. 
Edward the third had seven sonnes, 
The first was Edward the blacke Prince, 
Prince of Wales. 
The second was Edmund of Langly, 
Duke of Yorke. 
The third was Lyonell Duke of Clarence. 
The fourth was John of Gaunt, 
The Duke of Lancaster. 
The fifth was Roger Mortemor, Earle of March. 
The sixt was sir Thomas of Woodstocke. 
William of Winsore was the seventh and last. 


28 Tsaac Reed, The Plays of William Shakespeare, Fifth Edition (London, 1803), xm, 226. 

29 James Orchard Halliwell, The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts of King 
Henry the Sixth (London, 1843), p. 184. 

9 W. A. Wright, The Works of Shakespeare (London and New York, 1895), v, 152. 

31 Com. of Errors, v, 1, 195-196, 331; L.L.L., v, ii, 76-77; T. And., m1, ii, 23; Oth., 0, 
i, 209; Troilus and Cressida, 11, ii, 56-60. 

38 Cause: Meas. for Meas., v, i, 301-302; Taming of the Shrew, m1, i, 85-86; All’s Well, 
111, ii, 118-119; W. Tale, v, iii, 54-56. How: Two Gent. of Ver.,11, v,17; Com. of Errors, 11, 
ii, 95; AWl’s Well, m1, v, 71; 2H.VI, v, i, 73; and Rom. and Jul., tv, iii, 30-32. 

% Alexander, op. cit., pp. 55-63. 
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Now, Edward the blacke Prince he died before his father, and left behinde him 
Richard, that afterwards was King, Crownde by the name of Richard the 
second, and he died without an heire. Edmund of Langly Duke of Yorke died, 
and left behind him two daughters, Anne and Elinor. 

Lyonell Duke of Clarence died, and left behinde Alice, Anne, and Elinor, that 
was after married to my father, and by her I claime the Crowne, as the true 
heire to Lyonell Duke of Clarence, the third sonne to Edward the third. Now 
sir. In the time of Richards raigne, Henry of Bullingbrooke, sonne and heire 
to John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster fourth son to Edward the third, he 
claimde the Crowne, deposde the Merthfull King, and as both you know, in 
Pomphret Castle harmlesse Richard was shamefully murthered, and so by 
Richards death came the house of Lancaster unto the Crowne. 

Sals. Saving your tale my Lord, as I have heard, in the raigne of Bullenbrooke, 
the Duke of Yorke did claime the Crowne, and but for Owin Glendor, had bene 
King. 

Yorke. True. But so it fortuned then, by meanes of that monstrous rebel 
Glendor, the noble Duke of York was done to death, and so ever since the heires 
of John of Gaunt have possessed the Crowne. But if the issue of the elder should 
sucseed before the issue of the yonger, then am I lawfull heire unto the king- 
dome. 

Warwike. What plaine proceedings can be more plaine, hee claimes it from 
Lyonel Duke of Clarence, the third sonne to Edward the third, and Henry from 
John of Gaunt the fourth sonne. So that till Lyonels issue failes, his should not 
raigne. It failes not yet, but florisheth in thee & in thy sons, brave slips of such 
a stock. Then noble father, kneele we both togither, and in this private place, 
be we the first to honor him with birthright to the Crown. 

(Cont., u. ii. 5-48) 


In 2 Henry VI the corresponding passage reads: 


War. Sweet York, begin; and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 

York. Then thus: 
Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons: 
The first, Edward the Black Prince, Princes of Wales; 
The second, William of Hatfield; and the third, 
Lionel Duke of Clarence; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster; 
The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York; 
The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester; 
William of Windsor was the seventh and last. 
Edward the Black Prince died before his father 
And left behind him Richard, his only son, 
Who after Edward the Third’s death reign’d as king, 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, 
The eldest son and heir of John of Gaunt, 
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Crown’d by the name of Henry the Fourth, 
Seiz’d on the realm, depos’d the rightful king, 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence she came, 
And him to Pomfret; where, as all you know, 
Harmless Richard was murdered traitorously. 
War. Father, the Duke hath told the truth; 
Thus got the house of Lancaster the crown. 
York. Which now they hold by force and not by right; 
For Richard, the first son’s heir, being dead, 
The issue of the next son should have reign’d. 
Sal. But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 
York. The third son, Duke of Clarence, from whose line 
I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March; 
Edmund had issue, Roger Earl of March; 
Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 
Sal. This Edmund, in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; 
And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 
Who kept him in captivity till he died. 
But to the rest. 
York. His eldest sister, Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 
Married Richard Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth son. 
By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger Earl of March, who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel Duke of Clarence; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king. 
War. What plain proceeding is more plain than this? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son; York claims it from the third. 
Till Lionel’s issue fails, his should not reign. 3 
It fails not yet, but flourishes in thee 
And in thy sons, fair slips of such a stock. 
Then, father Salisbury, kneel we together; 
And in this private plot be we the first 
That shall salute our rightful sovereign : 
With honour of his birthright to the crown. : 
(2H.VI, u. ii. 7-62) } 


The Folio account of York’s lineage and claim to the crown is the his- 
torically correct one,* and no doubt the Quarto account is corrupt and 


* Raphael Holinshed, Chronicles (Second Edition), iii, 657. 
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inaccurate in places—in its making Edmund of Langley the second son 
of Edward the Third instead of the fifth; in its making Roger Mortimer 
the fifth son; in its attributing two daughters, Anne and Elinor, to 
Edmund of Langley; in its saying that Lionel, Duke of Clarence, had 
three daughters, Alice, Anne, and Eleanor; and in its having York’s 
father to marry one of Lionel’s daughters. But the corruptive work at 
this point, it seems to me, must be charged solely to secondary manipula- 
tion, not at all to an author’s composition. No author who has‘given 
positive indication that he has gone directly to original sources for cor- 
rect historical material (and the author of the Contention and the True 
Tragedy, we have seen, certainly gives such an indication) would have 
gone so far astray as the passage from the Contention would signify its 
author has done. If the author of the Quartos used the original chronicle 
sources in one place (and he did), would he not have used them in an- 
other? If an actor-reporter had been the author, surely he would have 
consulted the chronicles just once again, especially when he so badly 
needed to do so. 

Again, the Contention, in this genealogical scene, gives Anne and 
Eleanor as the daughters of Lionel Duke of Clarence; but this is a mis- 
take, for they are rightly the daughters of Roger Mortimer, Lionel’s 
grandson, as they are given in 2 Henry VI.** We might possibly think 
this mistake attributable to the confused memory of an actor-reporter 
trying to recall the Folio text were it not for a certain other matter: 
along with Anne and Eleanor the Contention also gives Alice as one of 
Lionel’s daughters. Now Alice is not given in the Folio as a daughter of 
Roger Mortimer (in no manner is she mentioned therein), but Holinshed 
and Fabyan*® both give her, along with the othe: two sisters, as a 
daughter of that person. Shall we believe that an actor-reporter deliber- 
ately added another daughter when there were only two daughters for 
him to remember? There would have been no reason for his doing such 
a thing; but if he did do it, is it possible that he accidentally hit upon 
the name of Alice, the other historical daughter of Roger Mortimer? 
I most emphatically cannot believe he did. I do not even believe there 

%* Holinshed, op. cit., p. 657. 

%> Holinshed gives the following bit of interesting information in his account of the 
parliament held at Westminister in the ninth year of Richard II’s reign: ‘‘Also by authoritie 
of this parlement, Roger lord Mortimer earle of March, sonne and heire of Edmund 
Mortimer earle of March, and of the ladie Philip eldest daughter and heire unto Lionell 
duke of Clarence, third sonne to king Edward the third, was established heire apparant 
to the crowne of this realme, and shortlie after so proclaimed. . .. This Roger earle of 
March had issue Edmund, Roger, Anne, Ales, & Eleanor. . . . ” (See Holinshed, op. cit., 
iii, p. 448). Practically the same account is found in Fabyan (See Robert Fabyan, New 
Chronicles of England and France, Henry Ellis Edition, London, 1811, p. 533). 
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was an actor-reporter. I rather believe ‘“‘Alice”’ reached the Contention 
from some source other than 2 Henry VI, and that, through a bungled 
job of printing, copying, shorthand-reporting, editing, or any combina- 
tion of them. I rather believe that the Contention and the True Tragedy 
did not come from 2 and 3 Henry VI. Here we have evidence of work in- 
dependent of a mere reproduction of the Folio plays. Furthermore, the 
W hole Contention of 1619 has none of the errors made by the Contention 
in the scene under consideration but has three others instead; to wit, 
(1) William of Windsor is made the sixth son of Edward III, (2) Thomas 
of Woodstock is made the seventh son, and (3) this latter person is made 
the Duke of York. Now every one believes that the Whole Contention 
came from some earlier York and Lancaster play—be it the Contention 
and the True Tragedy, 2 and 3 Henry VI, a lost play, or whatnot; and no 
one would think of attributing these three errors of the Whole Contention 
to the confused memory of an actor-reporter. Then how shall we account 
for them? Obviously, by secondary manipulation and that only. That 
is, by careless printing, copying, stenography, editing, or the like. But 
the three errors of the Whole Contention are of the same type or nature 
as those of the Contention, and if secondary manipulation such as I have 
indicated can be held responsible for the errors of the former play, then 
it can likewise be held responsible for those of the latter. Certainly we 
do not have to limit ourselves to actor-reporters in order to explain the 
origin of the Contention and the True Tragedy.® 


* Whole Contention, 11, ii. 

85 No doubt the person responsible for the Whole Contention was influenced by one of 
the two following passages, the first from Stow, the second from Holinshed: (1) “Hee 
(Edward ITI] had issue by the Ladie Philip his wife, seaven sonnes, Edward the Blacke 
Prince, William of Hatfield that dyed young, Leonel Duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaster, Edmond of Langley earle of Cambridge & Duke of Yorke, William of 
Windsor that dyed without issue, Tho. of Woodstocke Earle of Buckingham, & Duke of 
Glocester” (See John Stow, Annales or Generall Chronicle of England, continued and aug- 
mented by Edmond Howes, London, 1615, p. 277)... . (2) “He had issue by his wife 
queene Philip 7 sonnes, Edward prince of Wales, Will’am of Hatfield that died yoong, 
Lionell duke of Clarence, John of Gant duke of Lancaster, Edmund of Langlie earle of 
Cambridge & after created duke of Yorke, Thomas of Woodstoke erle of Buckingham after 
made duke of Glocester and an other William which died likewise yoong” (See Holinshed, 
op. cit., iii, p. 412). The passage from Stow provides a basis for two of the errors of the 
Whole Contention—namely, that William of Windsor was Edward’s sixth son and that 
Thomas of Woodstock was the seventh; but for the third error it does not so provide. Now 
if the Whole Contention was influenced by the Holinshed passage, then all three of its errors 
are errors of secondary manipulation. But if it was influenced by the passage from Stow 
(though I do not believe it was), then only its third error—namely, that Thomas of Wood- 
stock was the Duke of York—is such an error. With this, however, the question rises as to 
how the other two errors reached the Stow passage. In a later passage, his account of 
York’s claim to the crown, Stow gives Edward’s issue as it should be given (Stow, op. cit., 
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The corruption in this genealogical scene is the only corruption con- 
nected with the Contention and the True Tragedy worth considering. All 
others are trivialities, easily attributed to poor transcribing, poor print- 
ing, or poor editing. What, for example, is responsible for the following 
if it is not secondary manipulation? 


“crouch” (Cont., m1. i. 99) for “crutch” (2H.VIJ, m1. i. 189) 
“barrell” (7.7., v. i. 51) for “battle” (3H.VJ, v. i. 77) 

“leave fast”’ (Cont., mt. ii. 151) for “lean-faced” (2H.VJ, mt. ii. 315) 
“death” (T.T., 1. iv. 41) for “deaf” (3H.VJ, 1. iv. 53) 

“whose” (T.T., 11. ii. 14) for “who” (3H.VJ, 1. ii. 15) 


Can these be slips of an author’s pen? To me, they are errors of a second- 
ary nature and nothing more. 

There are a few other corruptions in the Quartos, but enough have 
been pointed out and discussed to show that many of the “corruptions” 
are really not corruptions and that those which are, should be charged 
to a secondary source and not to the faulty memory of an actor-reporter 
—an author if you please. 

That the actors who played the parts of Suffolk and Warwick (the 
actor who played the part of Suffolk also playing the part of Young 
Clifford) should be singled out as the authors of the Quartos on the 
ground that there are fewer corruptions and less forgetting in connection 
with their parts in the Quartos than in connection with other parts in 
those plays,®* I cannot concede. Of the seven corruptions which we have 
discussed in full no less than three involve mistakes (supposed mistakes, 
however) on the part of either Suffolk or Warwick—the one concerning 
the words “‘doate,” “‘cause,” and “how’’; the one concerning Somerset’s 
announcement of Montague’s death to Warwick; and the one concerning 
Warwick’s speech to Margaret just before the messenger brings a letter 
announcing Edward’s marriage to Lady Grey. Granted that all seven 
of the corruptions discussed in full are genuine corruptions, then the 
fact that about forty-three per cent of them involve Suffolk and War- 
wick is strong evidence that the two actors who played the parts of those 
two characters had considerable trouble in remembering their own parts. 
Of the 140 items that I could cite as omissions of vital significance to 
characterization and dramatic effect (120 are listed at the beginning of 
this paper), eleven involve eleven separate and different Suffolk réles, 





pp. 409-410); so quite clearly he was not intentionally at fault in the first passage. Either 

there was a slip of the author’s pen or there was secondary manipulation. Certainly there 

was no confused memory of an actor-reporter. And since there was no actor-reporter for 

the Stow passage, why confine ourselves to one for the genealogical scene of the Contention? 
* Doran, op. cit., pp. 77-78; Alexander, op. cit., pp. 74-82. 
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and thirteen, those of thirteen separate and different Warwick réles—24 
separate and different réles all together, 24 out of 140. Did the two actors 
who took the parts of Suffolk and Warwick deliberately omit their 
twenty-four significant items? In such stupidity, how could they possi- 
bly have done as well as they did in reproducing the Folio? Did they 
omit their twenty-four significant items simply because they could not 
remember them? If so, then how much the more conspicuous is their 
trouble with their own réles! Difficult indeed is it to believe that the 
composition of the Contention and the True Tragedy came from the 
memory of actor-reporters—even that of the actors who played the réles 
of Suffolk and Warwick. 

As for irregularities or discrepancies, let us now note some that are 
in the Folio—some that must be charged to the author himself and not 
to any one else. From 2 Henry VI, we begin with this: 


Re-enter Whitmore with Suffolk’s body. 
Whit. There let his head and lifeless body lie, 


Until the Queen his mistress bury it. Exit. 
1. Gent. O barbarous and bloody spectacle! _ 
His body will I bear unto the King. 


If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 
So will the Queen, that living held him dear. 
(2H.VI, tv. i. 142-147) 


Whitmore has just beheaded Suffolk*’ and here we see him bringing in 
Suffolk’s “head and lifeless body” and the First Gentleman planning to 
take the body to the King and Queen. Later in the play,** the Queen is 
shown with Suffolk’s head, lamenting as follows: 


Oft have I heard that grief softens the mind 

And makes it fearful and degenerate; 

Think therefore on revenge and cease to weep. 

But who can cease to weep and look on this? 

Here may his head lie on my throbbing breast; 

But where’s the body that I should embrace? 
(2H.VI, tv. iv. 1-6) 


Yes, where is the body? It was the torso and not the head that the First 
Gentleman was to bring to the King and Queen. Why should the Queen 
now have the head and not the body? All this is confusion. In the Con- 
tention, it is not. There we read the Captain’s explicit command: 

Off with his head, and send it to the Queene, 

And ransomelesse this prisoner shall go free, 


37 2 Henry VI, tv, i, 68-69 and stage direction after line 138. 
38 Ibid., tv, iv. Stage direction at beginning of scene. 
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To see it safe delivered unto her. 
Come lets goe. Exet omnes. 
(Cont., tv. i. 75-78) 


Later*®® the Queen is shown with Suffolk’s head. 

Gloucester, in 2 Henry VI, reading from the articles of peace con- 
tracted between the French and English kings by Suffolk, reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Imprimis, It is agreed betweene the French king Charles, and William de la 
Pole, Marquess of Suffolke, ambassador for Henry King of England, that the 
said Henry shall espouse the Lady Margaret, daughter unto Reignier King of 
Naples, Sicilia, and Jerusalem, and crown her Queen of England ere the thirtieth 
of May next ensuing. Jtem, that the duchy of Anjou and the county of Maine 
shall be released and delivered to the King her father” —Lets the paper fall. 

(2H.VI, 1. i. 43-52) 


The corresponding passage in the Contention is: 


Imprimis, It is agreed betweene the French King Charles, and William de la 
Poule, Marquesse of Suffolk, Embassador for Henry King of England, that the 
said Henry shal wed and espouse the Ladie Margaret, daughter to Raynard 
King of Naples, Cyssels, and Jerusalem, and crowne her Queene of England, ere 
the 30 of the next month. 

Item. It is further agreed betwene them, that the Dutches of Anjoy and of 
Maine, shail be released and delivered over te the King her fa. 
Duke Humphrey lets it fall. 
(Cont., 1. i. 40-48) 


In 2 Henry VI, the Cardinal, reading the articles for Humphrey, re- 
peats the item which Humphrey did not finish—the last one of the pas- 
sages above. But he does not read this last item as Humphrey read it. 
Here is the way he reads it: 


“Item, It is further agreed between them, that the duchies of Anjou and 
Maine shall be released and delivered over to the King her father, and she sent 
over of the King of England’s own proper cost and charges, without having any 
dowry.” 

(2H.VI, t. i. 57-62) 


And herein lies a discrepancy: why did not the Cardinal read the last 
item as Humphrey had read it? And above all (Please note this because 
it is not only significant here but will also be significant in a later part 
of this paper), why did the Cardinal re-read the item in question just 
as it appears in the Contention? For the sake of consistency, it seems the 
author of 2 Henry VI would not have changed the reading of the last 


* Contention, tv, iv. Stage direction at beginning of scene. 
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item when it came to the Cardinal’s hands. In the Contention, the Car- 
dinal reads exactly in accordance with what Humphrey had read before 
him. 

Again in 2 Henry VI, we find discrepancies in connection with the 
conjuring scene: 


Boling. I have heard her reported to be a Woman of an invincible spirit ;*° 
Mother Jordan, be you prostrate, and grovel on the Earth; John Southwell, 
read you; and Jet us to our work. 

Here they do the ceremonies belonging, and make the circle; Bolingbroke or 
Southwell reads, ““Conjuro te,” etc. It thunders and lightens terribly; then the 
spirit riseth. 

Spir. Ask what thou wilt. That I had said and done! 

Boling. ‘First, of the King: what shall of him become?” 

Spir. The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose; 

But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

Boling. What fate awaits the Duke of Suffolk? 

Spir. By water shall he die, and take his end. 

Boling. What shall befall the Duke of Somerset? 

Spir. Let him shun castles; 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains 


Than where castles mounted stand. 
(2H.VI, 1. iv. 8-40) 


A bit later we read the following: 


EP ee ea ee ee pee nee Oe ee 
Now, pray, my lord, let’s see the devil’s writ. 
What have we here? Reads. 

The duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose; 
But him outlive, and die a violent death. 

Well, to the rest: 

Tell me, what fate awaits the Duke of Suffolk? 
By water shall he die, and take his end.— 
What shall betide the Duke of Somerset?— 
Let him shun castles; 

Safer shall he be upon the sandy plains, 


Than where castles mounted stand. 
(2H.VI, 1. iv. 58-72) 


“© T quote the passages in this paragraph from the Clarendon Press Facsimile of the 1623 
Folio Edition. 
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Now what are the discrepancies to be noted in these passages? It is first 
explicitly said that John Southwell is to read Eleanor’s questions; then 
it is said that Bolingbroke or Southwell is to read. But it is Bolingbroke 
that later actually does the reading. In the Contention, nothing is said 
beforehand as to who is going to read, but when the time comes for the 
reading, it is Bolingbroke that does it. Why all this inconsistency in the 
Folio? Why did the author not have Southwell to read as first an- 
nounced? And above all, why did he do as the author of the Contention 
did—have Bolingbroke to do the reading?*! Furthermore, why did the 
author of 2 Henry VI not have York to read one of Eleanor’s questions 
as Bolingbroke had previously read it? They both read from the same 
paper. Surely the question had not been changed while the paper was 
being transferred from Bolingbroke to York. The question I refer to is: 
“What shall befall the Duke of Somerset?” York in re-reading reads as 
follows: ‘‘What shall betide the Duke of Somerset?” And above all 
again, why did the Folio author have York to re-read this question ex- 
actly as it appears in the Contention?® Consistency demands that the 
question should have been the same in both places. 
Buckingham, in 2 Henry VI, questions King Henry as follows: 


What answer makes your Grace to the rebels’ supplication? 
(2H.VI, tv. iv. 7) 


And Henry gives the following answer: 


I'll send some holy bishop to entreat. 
(2H.VI, tv. iv. 9) 


In the Contention, nothing is said of the King’s sending a bishop to Cade 
and his followers. The King first says there that he will go himself, but 
he does not. He sends Buckingham and Clifford with an army.“ The 
author of 2 Henry VI evidently forgot that Henry was to send a “holy 
bishop,” for later we find Buckingham and Clifford appearing before 
the rebels, as in the Contention.“ Why did not the author of 2 Henry VI 
send a “holy bishop’? History would have supported his doing so. Why 
the inconsistency? And why did the Folio author finally have Bucking- 
him and Clifford to meet Cade, as is done in the Contention? 

In 2 Henry VI, we find still another irregularity or discrepancy. Salis- 
bury in praising York for the latter’s success in an Irish expedition says: 


And, brother York, thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil discipline, 


“ Contention, 1, iv, 21-29, # Tbid., 1, iv, 27. 

® Tbid., rv, iv, 4. 4 [bid., tv, iv, 18-22, 

2 Henry VI, rv, iv, 39-40 and viii. Stage direction after line 5. Contention, tv, viii. 
Stage direction at beginning of scene.  Holinshed, op. cit., iii, 634. 
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Thy late exploits done in the heart of France, 

When thou wert regent for our sovereign, 

Have made thee fear’d and honour’d of the people. 
(2H.V1I, 1. i. 194-198) 


History reveals but one expedition by York against the Irish;*’ so how 
can the author of 2 Henry VI here be praising York for that sole expedi- 
tion while later in Act m1“ he has him starting on it and in Act v*® just 
returning from it? This is a genuine discrepancy, and the author of the 
Contention likewise commits it. 

In 3 Henry VI, we find one discrepancy that calls for our considera- 
tion. Margaret, gloating over the capture of York, speaks as follows: 


Look, York! I stain’d this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier’s point, 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy; 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 

(3H.VI, 1. iv. 79-83) 


Later when a messenger is reporting York’s murder to Edward and 
Richard, we read the following: 


But only slaught’red by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford and the Queen, 

Who crown’d the gracious duke in high despite, 

Laugh’d in his face; and when with grief he wept, 

The ruthless queen gave him to dry his cheeks 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 

Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain. 
(3H.VI, u. i. 57-63) 


Did York weep before or after the Queen gave him the napkin? These 
two passages are at variance, and the True Tragedy shows the same in- 
consistency. 

We thus see that the actor-reporters of Mr. Alexander and Miss Doran 
were able to avoid discrepancies or inconsistencies as well as follow or 
commit them. But by what phenomenal power were they able to avoid 
discrepancies or irregularities so skilfully in one place, follow some one 
else so exactly in making them in another place, and make, all by them- 
selves, an untold number of them in still many other places when their 
memories failed in the réle-recalling process? Is it not much more logical 
and easy to believe that there was no avoiding and following of dis- 
crepancies on the part of actor-reporters? that there actually were no 

* Tbid., iii, pp. 629, 637, and 655. 4 2 Henry VI, 11, i, 309-314. 
 Tbid., v, i. Stage direction at beginning of scene and lines 1-2. 
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actor-reporters? that the author of 2 Henry VI was writing with the 
Contention, or a play closely similar to it, before him? and that in spite 
of his model he made some errors all his own and blindly followed his 
model in making still others? 

The transposition of lines is no indication that the Quartos were re- 
ported versions of the Folio.* Surely the author of the Folio plays could 
have used lines from the Quarto plays as he saw fit. He could have used 
a Quarto line earlier or later in the Folio than it was used in the Quartos. 
The opposite situation, of course, would surely hold for the author of 
the Quarto plays. We do not need to suppose that an actor-reporter 
transposed lines because he could not remember at what particular pas- 
sage a certain line came in. There are, to be sure, indications that the 
author of the Quartos was recalling or trying to remember his own lines— 
lines from the Contention to the True Tragedy, lines or phrases that are 
not in 2 and 3 Henry VI at all. For example, consider the following: 


And thou brave Warwike, my thrice valiant sonne (Cont., 1. i. 123) 
Cride still for Warwike his thrise valiant son (T.T., m1. iii. 17) 


My Lord, I saw him in the thickest throng (Cont., v. iii. 9) 
Thy noble father in the thickest thronges (T.T., 11. iii. 16) 
But with my sword presse in the thickest thronges (T.T., v. iv. 18) 


But Yorke can tame and headlong pull them downe (Cont., 111. i. 192) 
But follow me, and you shall pull them down (Cont., tv. viii. 103) 
Tush were it ten times higher, Ile pull it downe (T.T., 11. ii. 136) 


The author of the Quartos created the italicized phrases himself and he 
used them again and again—he used a particular phrase whenever it 
was the particular phrase he needed. If the author was an actor-re- 
porter, then he was using his own lines or phrases wherever and whenever 
they aptly applied. And if he used his own lines or phrases in this man- 
ner, why should he have not so used the lines of the Folio which he was 
reproducing? Must we suppose that every time he transposed a Folio 
line or phrase in the Quartos he had forgotten its exact position in the 
Folio? 

Thus far in this paper we have ascertained that the Contention and 
the True Tragedy cannot be reported versions of 2 and 3 Henry VI. It is 
wholly illogical to believe that in the Quartos even an actor-reporter 
would have omitted, whether deliberately or not, a great deal of material 
vital to characterization and dramatic effect. Yet if an actor-reporter 
has given us the Contention and the True Tragedy from 2 Henry VI and 
3 Henry VI, that is exactly what he omitted. In fact, practically every- 


* Doran, op. cit., pp. 15-20. 
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thing he omitted is vital to characterization or dramatic effect. In the 
second place, it is difficult to reconcile an actor-reporter’s adding a con- 
siderable amount of unimportant material with his apparent eagerness 
to omit vitally important and significant material. If his memory failed 
him and he felt obligated to compensate with additions, then why should 
he trouble himself to see that several of his additions closely follow con- 
temporary chronicle sources? Many omissions, additions, or changes 
could not be due to an actor-reporter’s forgetfulness; consequently, no 
one flaw or corruption in the Quarto texts can be definitely attributed 
to some one’s bad memory. To be sure, many of the flaws or corruptions 
that have been pointed out in the Contention and the True Tragedy are 
not flaws or corruptions at all, and it is hard to see just why they should 
have been pointed out as such. Others of the indicated corruptions, of 
course, are real corruptions, but they are such because of secondary 
manipulation, not because of the faulty memory of an actor-reporter. 
There is no reason for believing that the two actors who played the réles 
of Suffolk and Warwick in the Folio plays, rather than the actors who 
played the réles of any other characters, wrote the Quarto plays. An 
actor-reporter, or any one else for that matter, could hardly be so careful! 
and skilful as to avoid Folio discrepancies or inconsistencies on the one 
hand, and so careless, yea stupid, on the other as to commit as many 
blunders as have been attributed to the author of the Contention and the 
True Tragedy. Finally, the transposition in one work of a line from another 
has no serious meaning by way of establishing the Contention and the 
True Tragedy as reported, and incidentally corrupt, versions of 2 and 
3 Henry VI. As long as a transposed line or phrase fits a new context, 
everything is well, and I am aware of no line or phrase transposed from 
the Folio that does not fit well into its new context in the Quartos. 
Besides, there is strong evidence that the author of the Quartos, rather 
than always trying to make random use of lines or phrases from the 
Folio, was actually recalling and using again a certain line or phrase of 
his own. 


IV 


In another connection, we have already mentioned (p. 685) the Car- 
dinal’s re-reading of the last item of the terms of alliance contracted 
between England and France by Suffolk. This re-reading of that item 
by the Cardinal, I believe, tells still another interesting story and one of 
extreme importance. It tells us, I believe, that the author of 2 Henry VI 
had a model play before him and that the model in question was the 
Contention or another play closely similar to it—exactly the same so far as 
the last item of the articles is concerned. Why did not the author of 
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2 Henry VI rewrite this last item as he had previously written it in his 
own play? Why did he not have the Cardinal see it as Humphrey had 
seen it? Why did he rewrite it differently?—exactly as it is written first 
and last in the Contention? In rewriting he simply looked at his model in- 
stead of his own work; hence the inconsistency as we have it. And the 
model, to be sure, was not a chronicle account, for no chronicle account 
has exactly the same phraseology as the Contention in this matter. If 
the author of the Folio had a model in his writing of 2 Henry VI, he 
could have easily had one in writing 3 Henry VI. 

In noless clear manner can we see what happened when the Folioauthor 
committed the inconsistencies connected with the conjuring scene and 
the appearance of Buckingham and Clifford before Cade. Why did he 
do as the author of the Contention did—have Bolingbroke read Eleanor’s 
questions—when he had already said that Southwell would read? Evi- 
dently he forgot what he had already said, and I strongly suspect that 
he followed the Contention, or a play closely similar to it, as his model in 
actually having Bolingbroke to do the reading. Why did he not have 
York read Eleanor’s question about Somerset as he had previously had 
Bolingbroke read it? And what is more, why did he have him read it ex- 
actly as it is written in the Contention? My belief is that in rewriting 
he simply looked at his model instead of what he had already written. 
And again, the model was not a chronicle account. Moreover, why did 
Henry not actually send a “holy bishop” to meet Cade, as he first an- 
nounced he would? Why did the Folio author not follow Holinshed in 
this matter, as he apparently first intended to do? And above all, why 
did he finally do what the author of the Contention consistently did— 
have Buckingham and Clifford meet Cade? Once again he must have 
forgotten what he had previously written and must have followed his 
model play instead. 

A careful analysis convinces me that the Whole Contention of 1619 
was not printed from the Contention and the True Tragedy as we now 
have them. The Whole Contention gives certain historical information 
that its predecessors do not give. In the genealogical scene, for example, 
it informs us that the Black Prince had a son Edward, who was born at 
Angolesme, and that the Duke of Clarence had only one daughter, 
Philippe, who was married to Edmund Mortimer, the Earl of March and 
Ulster. It also informs us that William of Hatfield, William of Windsor, 
and the Black Prince’s son Edward all died young, and to give us this in- 
formation it makes use of Holinshed’s expression “‘who died young.” 
All of this information is historically accurate, but none of it is in the 


" Holinshed, op. cit., iii, pp. 397, 412, and 448.—See also Robert Fabyan’s New Chronicles 
of England and France (Henry Ellis Edition), p. 449. 
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Contention, and for that matter, the italicized parts of it are not in 2 
Henry VI. Why should an editor, for that was the capacity of Thomas 
Pavier, the man responsible for the existence of the Whole Contention, 
concern himself beyond his editorial duties to add new source material? 
Why should he add material that the author of 2 Henry VI also saw fit 
to use in part? Furthermore, if Pavier in the Whole Contention had been 
really correcting the Contention and the True Tragedy, as is sometimes 
supposed of him, then why did he correct so well one corruption in those 
plays, that of the genealogical scene,® and leave other corruptions, either 
the real or the so-called ones, practically untouched? Why should he 
have accidentally made several revisions in close accordance with the 
Folio texts? For example, consider the italicized parts in the following 
collations: 


Quartos Whole Contention Folio 

This night when I This night when I was laid in Methought this staff, 
was laid in bed, I bed, I dreampt mine office badge 
dreampt that That this my staffe, mine Of- in court, 

This my staffe mine fice badge in Court, Was broke in twain; 
Office badge in Was broke in twaine, by whom by whom I have 
Court, I cannot gesse: forgot, 

Wasbrokeintwo, Butas I thinke by the Cardinall. But, as I think, it 
and on the ends W hat it bodes was by the Car- 
were plac’d God knowes ; and on the ends were dinal; 

The heads of the plac’d And on the pieces of 
Cardinall of Win- The heads of Edmund Duke of the broken wand 
chester, Somerset, Were plac’d the heads 

And Williamdela § And William de la Pole, first of Edmund Duke 
Poule first Dukeof Duke of Suffolke. of Somerset, 
Suffolke. (Whole Cont., Pt. 1. 1. ii) And William de la 
(Cont., 1. ii. 15-19) Pole, first Duke 

of Suffolk. 


This was my dream; 
what it doth bode, 
God knows. 
(2H.VI, t. ii. 25-31) 


Ile come after you, Ile come after you, for I can- Follow I must; I can- 
for I cannot go not go before, not go before, 
before, As long as Gloster beares this While Gloucester bears 

But ere it be long, base and humble minde: this base and humble 


* That the genealogical scene in the Whole Contention is comparatively well done is im- 
mediately clear from a consultation of Holinshed and the Folio. See Whole Contention, 01, 
ii; 2 Henry VI, u, ii, 9-62; and Holinshed, op. cit., iii, p. 657. 
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' Ile go before them Were I a man and Protector as mind. 

; all, he is, Were I a man, a duke, 
; Despight of allthat Ide reach to th’ Crowne, or and next of blood, 
seeke to crosse me make some hop headlesse. I would remove these 
thus. And being but a woman tedious stumbling- 
(Cont.,1.ii.44-46) _ ile not behinde blocks 

' For playing of my part, And smooth my way 
‘ in spite of all that seek to crosse upon their headless 
me thus. necks; 

; (Whole Cont., Pt. 1. I. ii) And, being a woman, I 


will not be slack 

To play my part in 
> Fortune’s pageant. 
(2H.VI,t. ii. 61-67) 


He knowes his maist- They know their master They know their mast- 
, er loves to be sores a Faulcons er loves to be aloft 
, aloft pitch. And bears his 
Humphrey. Faith my Hum. Faith my lord, it’s thoughts above his 
; Lord, it is but a but a base minde, falcon’s pitch. 
p base mind That sores no higher Glou. My Lord, ’tis 
That can sore no then a bird can sore. but a base ignoble 
t higher than a (Whole Cont., Pt. 1. 11. i) mind 
. Falkons pitch. That mounts no 
(Cont., 11. i. 10-12) higher than a bird 
f can sore. 


(2H.VI, 1. i. 11-14) 


Seven Earles, twelve Seven Earles, twelve Seven earls, twelve 
Barons, and then Barons, and twenty barons, and twenty 
the reverend Bish- _ reverend Byshops. reverend bishops. 
ops. (Whole Cont., Pt. 1. 1. i) (2H.VI,1.i.8) 
(Cont., 1. i. 8) 
- [Omitted] She beares a Dukes She bears a duke’s 
whole revennewes revenues on her back. 
) on her backe. (2H.VI, 1. iii. 83) 
(Whole Cont., Pt. 1. 1. iii) 
4 Hanghimwithhis Hang him with his Hang him with his 
s penny-inckhorne. pen and inkehorne. pen and ink-horn. 
e (Cont., rv. ii. 68) (Whole Cont., Pt. 1. rv. ii) (2H.VI, ww. ii. 116- 
: 117) 


Henry and hissonne King Henry, and the King Henry and the 
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are gone. Prince, his sonne Prince his son are 
(Cont., v. vi. 80) are gone. gone. 
(Whole Cont., Pt. 11. v. vi) (3H.VI, v. vi. 89) 


Never indeed could Pavier in working from the Contention and the True 
Tragedy have accidentally come to use so many phrases traceable only 
to the Folio. Surely he was not printing from the Contention and the 
True Tragedy. Moreover, why did Pavier make a few minor corrections 
such as “who” for ‘“‘whose” and “leane fac’d”’ for “leave fast” and at the 
same time leave other mistakes such as “crouch” for “crutch” and 
“him” for “them” uncorrected? Why did he put a question mark in 
some places where needed and in many others not put it? For example, 
consider in the Contention® and the Whole Contention the Cardinal- 
Humphrey-Suffolk quarrel already discussed from another angle in this 
paper. In the short course of eight lines, four question marks are really 
needed and all but one are lacking in the Contention. In the Whole Con- 
tention, one of the three missing marks is supplied correctly while two 
are supplied incorrectly. With this array of facts before us, we cannot 
believe that Pavier printed his Whole Contention from the older Conten- 
tion and True Tragedy. 

Equally apparent is it that 2 and 3 Henry VI did not come from the 
Whole Contention. I cannot believe that the author of the Folio would 
have omitted the accurate historical information about the Black 
Prince’s son Edward, who was born at Angolesme, had he been aware of 
such information; and quite evidently he was not so aware, else he would 
not have written that Richard was the Black Prince’s “only son.’ 
Moreover, I cannot believe that he would have omitted the fact that 
Edmund Mortimer was also Earl of Ulster had he known that fact. Nor 
do I believe that he would have failed to use the chronicle expression 
“who died young” and the historical information it conveys about the 
deaths of William of Hatfield, William of Windsor, and the Black 
Prince’s son Edward had the expression and its information been before 
him. The Folio author apparently consulted only one section of Holin- 
shed’s chronicle for his information concerning the genealogical scene, 
the scene which contains all this additional information found in the 
Whole Contention but not in 2 Henry VI. The additional information of 
the Whole Contention is found in sections of Holinshed considerably re- 
moved from that section which is unquestionably the source—almost 
verbatim source—of the Folio account of the genealogical scene. The 
Folio author consulted only the one section in this matter, but the author 

53 Contention, 11, i, 16-24. % Whole Contention, Part I, 11, i. 

56 2 Henry VI, t1, ii, 18-19. % Holinshed, op. cit., iii, pp. 397, 412, 448, and 657. 
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of the Whole Contention consulted the other sections as well. Further- 
more, I cannot believe that the Folio author would have had the Cardinal 
instead of York®’ re-read the articles of peace between France and Eng- 
land had the Whole Contention been the only version before him: there 
would have been no reason for his making the change. Clearly, then, the 
author of the Folio did not work from the Whole Contention. 

But the fact that the Folio has several phrases which the Whole Con- 
tention has, but which the Contention and the True Tragedy do not have, 
precludes any belief that the Folio came from these two latter plays. The 
author of the Folio most certainly had some other version before him— 
a version showing the phrases common to the Folio and the Whole Con- 
tention. 

Since the three sets of plays did not come, any one directly from an- 
other, they certainly must have had a common source—a common ver- 
sion. In some places the Folio follows the phraseology of the Whole 
Contention; in others that of the Contention and the True Tragedy. Sev- 
eral instances in which it follows the Whole Contention rather than the 
Contention and the True Tragedy have already been noted. Others will 
appear among the following collations: 








Page and Linein Whole Contention Contention 2 Henry VI 
the Whole Part I 
Contention 

3:8 twenty then the twenty 

5:72 for all all, for all for 

6:137 Lords Lord Lord 

8:254 grapple graffle grapple 
11:30 to unto to 
12:23 what’s what what’s 
12:69 into to to 
13:115 best the best the best 
13:125 a King King King 
14:190 worship Maiestie Majesty 
14:200 master my Lord my Lord 
14:205 Worship Maiestie Majesty 
20:110 Red Why red red 
24:53 proceedings plaine proceedings plain proceedings 
26:68 affraid affeard afraid 
30:9 the that that 
30:36 call’t call it call it 
31:103 Iam am I am I 
31:110 me helpe helpe me help me 


*’ Whole Contention, t, i. 
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32:170 be be well be well 

36:20 *gainst against *gainst 

37:125 hungry angrie angry 

38:196 his your his 

38:198 Yet But But 

38:198 ease case ease 

39:225 thee down thy soule thy soul 

43:10 ransome ransomes ransom 

46:44 Lacies Brases Lacies 

46:54 the for the the 

48:173 crutch crouch staff 

33:189 crouch crouch crutch 

49:8 and thou Thou and thou 

50:Stage Dir. Sord...walking Lord... walking. Lord . . . walking. 
Enter three or Then enter two or 
foure Citizens be- three citizens  be- 
low. low. 

51:2-3 Court the Court Court 

52:46 the Peace Peace Peace 

52:70 nor lost I T lost not T lost not 

54:65 wants want want 

56:45 stands doth stand stands 

64:31 eterniz’d eternest eterniz’d 


All these collations are based upon the first of the Contention plays. 
Just as many could be based upon the second. In fact, many more than 
those indicated here could be taken from the first of these plays, but 
enough have been cited to show a common ground for the three sets of 
plays under consideration. Blind chance simply could not have operated 
to produce a blending of texts such as revealed in the above collations. 

The common ground for the three sets of plays we have been consider- 
ing, I believe, was a lost version—probably in manuscript. It was about 
the same length as either the Whole Contention or the two earlier Quartos, 
but of course far shorter than the Folio. The Contention and the True 
Tragedy were the first printed versions of the Contention plays, and they 
represent a very slight revision if any at all. Possibly they are a mere 
reproduction, and a poor one at that. The Folio, I think, represents still 
another and by far the most drastic revision of the original plays—a 
revision by a master dramatist, Shakespeare, before the Contention and 
the True Tragedy were printed. The Whole Contention, on the other hand, 
represents the last revision of the originals, perhaps even as late as the 
year of its publication—1619. It is, however, only slightly revisional, 
but no doubt a better reproductive job than the Contention and the 
True Tragedy. 
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Here a word should be said about the York and Lancaster Quartos 
of 1600—the two of the first part of the Contention and the one of the 
second part. These quartos unquestionably came from the two earlier 
quartos, the Contention of 1594 and the True Tragedy of 1595—the two 
quartos which we hitherto have been considering along with the Whole 
Contention Quarto of 1619. But they are not, as is too often implied,® 
mere reprints of these two earlier quartos. Careful collations, such as 
those by Halliwell®® and Wright,® concl.sively prove this. There is un- 
mistakable trace of a reviser. The trace, iowever, is found only in slight 
mechanical corrections and small verbal changes. With the exception 
of one or two lines, no doubt inadvertently omitted through printing, 
the Quartos of 1600 contain every line that the two earlier quartos con- 
tain. No attempt has been made to add new thought matter and nothing 
has been done to correct any factual mistakes of the latter plays. The 
following collations are enough to show the slightly revisional nature of 
these quartos: 


Page and Line of First Quartos Second Quartos 
Halliwell’s Edi- 
tion of the 
“Contention” 
5:8 That I can reade no more That I can see no more 

10:10 With us us With us 

11:26 I cannot get no succour I can get no succour 

12:30 Now sir what yours? Now, sir, what’s yours? 

13:6 Villaines get you gone Villaines get ye gone 

17:16 Koger Roger 

18:28 Sonnes Sounnes 

19:1 That your are That you are 

19:2 The King shall have notice The King shall have a notice 

20:25 Rhee Thee 

28:26 Hornor Horner 

29:16 Take all the money that I have Take all my money that I have 

36:1 Ignomius Ignominious 

37:18 And burnesand spoilesthe — [The line is properly placed] 
country as they goe [Mis- 
placed. Should be after line 
14] 

38:23 Under the title of John Under the title of Sir John 
Mortemor Mortimer [An error. Does 


not agree with Cade’s later 


88 For example, Doran, op. cit., p. 5, note 3. 
® Halliwell, op. cit., pp. 73-114 and 189-221. 
© Wright, op. cit.—See footnotes accompanying textual lines of 2 and 3 Henry VI. 
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41:13 
44:12 


Page and Line of 
Halliwell’s Edi- 


tion of the 
“True Tragedy” 


126:6 
135:33 


136:18 
147:8 
148:15 
176:4 


176:23 


181:4 
186:7 


This thrise famous Duke 
Tell them we thanke them 
all for their loving care 


Rhou 
Ah Warwike? should we 
report 


To entercept 

Civill jars 

For slaughter of my son 

Enter Oxford with drum and 
Souldiers & al crie, 

Oxf. Oxford, Oxford, for 
Lancaster. Exit. 

Et tu Brute, wilt thou stab 
Caesar too? 

Yer 

I have no brothers 
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knighting himself (Halliwell, 
op. cit., p. 53)] 

This famous Duke 

Tell them we thanke them for 
all their loving care 


Thou 

Ah gentle Warwicke, should we 
but report [Halliwell says 
this is better meter than the 
line of the First Quarto. See 
Halliwell, op. cit., p. 199] 

T’entercept 

Cruell jars 

For slaughter of her son 
Enter Oxford with drum and 

souldiers & al crie 

“Oxford, Oxford, for Lan- 
caster” Exeunt. 

Wilt thou stab Caesar too? 


Ere 
I have no brother 


Rarely indeed do the Quartos of 1600 desert the phraseology of the earlier 
quartos for that peculiar to the Whole Contention or the Folio. Not 
counting differences in spelling, differences in older and later word forms, 
and obvious corrections of errors, I would say the following list contains 
just about all of such desertions: 


Pageand Linein First Second 
Halliwell’s Edi- Quartos Quartos 
tion of the 
“Contention” 

15:22 My Lord Master 

28:26 Hornor Horner 

57:6 Set London Set London 
Bridgea Bridge on 
fire fire 

72:7 Shall be Shall be eter- 
eternest niz’d 


Third Folio 

Quartos 

Master My lord 

Horner Horner 

Set London Set Lou 
Bridge a Bridge on 
fire fire 

Shall be Shall be 
eterniz’d eterniz’d 
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Page and Line in 


Halliwell’s Edi- 
tion of the 

“True Tragedy” 
143:35 Gracst Grac’d Grac’st Grac’d 
157:16 Let us Lets Lets [Omitted] 
178:25 Spoke Saide Spoke Said 
180:29 Wondered Wondred Wondered Wond’red 
186:7 Ihave no I have no I have no I have no 


brothers brother brothers brother 


Thus, although the Quartos of 1600 are slight revisions of the Conten- 
tion and the True Tragedy, one may readily see that they have nothing to 
show that they are even partly resultant of any version or versions other 
than those two plays. The few small verbal parallels with the Whole 
Contention or the Folio mentioned above may be easily accounted for 
other than by assuming that the reviser working in the quartos under 
consideration necessarily had some version before him other than the 
Contention and the True Tragedy. Really, the only significance, I should 
say, that these Quartos of 1600 have for our purpose in this paper is 
that they are corroborative of our position that the many supposed cor- 
ruptions of the Contention and the True Tragedy are not corruptions at 
all. In all the supposed corruptions which we have fully discussed herein, 
the Quartos of 1600 concur with the two earlier quartos. For that matter 
we find the Whole Contention Quarto of 1619 practically likewise con- 
curring, the only exception being in the matter of ‘‘doate’’ or “‘dote.” 
If these supposed corruptions were really corruptions, how is it possible 
that three different editors or revisers failed to correct them? In this 
one matter textual cumulation indeed argues that the supposed corrup- 
tions are not real ones; it indeed testifies as to what was most probably 
in the lost original. Since the revisers working in the Quartos of 1600 and 
the Whole Contention Quarto of 1619 corrected so many of the real or 
unmistakable corruptions of the two earlier quartos—practially all of 
them—why would they have overlooked the many supposed corruptions 
had these supposed ones been real? I say “practically all of them,” for 
apparently there is only one case worth speaking of in which the revisers 
responsible for the Quartos of 1600 and the Whole Contention Quarto of 
161i. failed to correct a real corruption or discrepancy of the Contention 
and the True Tragedy, and that case is the failure of the reviser of the 
Q_ ..y«-vf 1600 to correct the genealogical scene as given in the Con- 
tention. But the corruption connected with this scene is factual, and the 
reviser working in the Quartos of 1600 shows no evidence whatsoever of 
having made factual changes. Evidently he was interested merely in 
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mechanical or verbal changes and not in questions of historical fact. The 
reviser working in the Whole Contention Quarto, of course, probably did 
not have to correct any corruptions in this genealogical scene, as we have 
seen that he worked from the correct lost original and not from the Con- 
tention. He did see fit, however, as we also have noticed, to add a few 
significant historical matters in this scene to what was already contained 
in the lost original. 

Miss Jane Lee gives the following estimate of the line differences be- 
tween the Folio plays and the First Quarto plays (the Contention and 
the True Tragedy) 


Total New Altered Old 
2 Henry VI 3075 1715 840 520 
3 Henry VI 2902 1021 871 1010 


Guided by the marginal collations of Furnivall and others in the Prae- 
torius Facsimiles, I reach the following count: 


Quarto Lines not in the Folio 
Contention 463 
True Tragedy 157 


Now what do all these figures mean if an actor-reporter is responsible 
for the existence of the Contention and the True Tragedy? They simply 
mean that the actor-reporter left 1530 lines out of 5977 unchanged, that 
he changed 1711, and that he omitted 2736 entirely. They further mean 
that he saw fit to add 620 new lines. Even assuming that the actor-re- 
porter was working from a complete manuscript, is it possible that he 
made such drastic changes despite the fact that he must have realized 
that by so doing he was greatly degrading his original? Surely not. If he 
was depending to a large extent on his memory, why would it have led 
him to show an initiative in adding 620 new lines? in changing 1711 
lines though practically all of them were good lines to begin with? and 
in dropping or omitting 2736 lines entirely—nearly one-half of the plays 
being reproduced? Did he not remember a single fragment of these 2736 
lines? Is it possible that he did not deem them good and worth while? 
Really, can we ourselves look upon these 2736 lines as non-essential—as 
deserving to be cut by an actor-reporter? Can we consider approximately 
one-half of a Shakespearean play as non-essential? But in fact, we do 
not have to do so: the Contention and the True Tragedy are not reported 
versions of the Folio and there was no cutting of 2736 Folio lines. 


© Jane Lee, “On the Authorship of the Second and Third Parts of Henry VI, and Their 
Originals,” Transactions of the New Shakspere Society (1875-76), p. 266. 
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Besides, who was this actor-reporter who could create these 620 lines 


of new material, practically all of which is poetry, and good poetry at 
"- that? Who was he, for example, that could write such verse as the follow- 
w ing? 
ed Quee. Welcome to England my loving friends of Frace, 

And welcome Summerset, and Oxford too. 
7 Once more have we spread our sailes abroad, 
id And though our tackling be almost consumde, 


And Warwike as our maine mast overthrowne, 
Yet warlike Lords raise you that sturdie post, 
That beares the sailes to bring us unto rest, 

And Ned and I as willing Pilots should 

For once with carefull mindes guide on the sterne, 
To beare us through that dangerous gulfe 

>. That heretofore hath swallowed up our friends. 
(T.T., v. iv. 1-11) 


I will not stand aloofe and bid you fight, 

But with my sword presse in the thickest thronges, 

And single Edward from his strongest guard, 

And hand to hand enforce him for to yeeld, 

Or leave my bodie as witnesse of my thoughts. 
(T.T., v. iv. 17-21) 


When they be gone, then safely they may come, 
And on the backside of my Orchard heere, 

. There cast their Spelles in silence of the night, 
And so resolve us of the thing we wish. 

(Cont., 1. ii. 63-66) 


es Te 


Humph. Then is that wofull houre hard at hand, 
: That my poore Lady should come by this way, 
; In shamefull penance wandring in the streetes. 
(Cont., 11. iv. 3-5) 


: Who was he that added nothing much but poetry? Who was he that 
could change 1711 lines, mostly poetry, good poetry, into 1711 different 
lines, likewise mostly poetry and good poetry too? What is this actor- 
reporter’s name? Surely he must have been known in his day as a writer 
as well as an actor. Surely he must have left to his credit some literary 
work other than the Contention and the True Tragedy. 

That there is unscannable poetry in the Contention and the True 
Tragedy no one familiar with those plays will deny. Professor Tucker 
Brooke estimates that five per cent or more of the lines are irregular.” 








® Tucker Brooke, of. cit., p. 183. 
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But there is also no inconsiderable amount of irregular verse in the Folio, 
as one may readily see upon examination. Likewise no one can deny 
that in the Contention and the True Tragedy there is not poetry imbedded 
in prose and prose in poetry. The same is true for the Folio. Nothing, it 
seems to me, is to be taken from these irregularities in rhythm and meter 
by way of showing that the Contention and the True Tragedy came from 
the Folio. Miss Doran, who, to my knowledge, is the only person to use 
them for that purpose, is far from convincing. She thinks that the Folio 
plays themselves underwent revision before going to the printer and 
that this revision is revealed in what she calls “revisional areas.” Her 
general conclusion is as follows: 


The Folio text could not have come from the Quarto texts themselves because 
the traces of older verse showing through prose in the Folio are not in the 
Quartos; the Folio and Quartos could not have come from a common original, 
because the revisional prose in the Folio, half obliterating the older verse, is 
found likewise in the Quartos; the Quartos must have come from the Folio be- 
cause of the presence in them of the revised material in the Folio, both of the 
upper stratum of prose and of the verse which appears printed with faulty line- 
divisions. 


I shall consider merely Miss Doran’s fundamental proposition, which is 
that traces of older verse showing through the prose of the so-called 
revisional areas of the Folio do not appear as verse in the Quartos.® 
This proposition she fails to establish, and in the first place for the 
simple reason that she seemingly can find only four instances of apparent 
proof in both parts of the Contention plays—four out of two long parts of 
a play! She fails in the second place because there is evidence in no less 
than three of her four instances contradictory to her proposition. Con- 
sider first the following prose lines from one of Miss Doran’s revisional 
areas in the Folio: 


Glou. Now fétch me a stéol hither b¥ and by. Now, sirrah, if you medn to 
sive yoursélf from whipping, léap me éver this st6ol and ran aw4y.®” 
(2H.VI, u. i. 141-144) 


Now consider the same passage printed as poetry in the Contention: 


Humph. Now fétch me a stéole hither b¥ and by. 
Now sirrha, [f you méane to s4ve your sélfe from whipping, 
Ledpe me 6ver this st6ole and rinne away. 
(Cont., 11. i. 114-116) 


® Doran, op. cit., p. 31 and p. 50. * Doran, op. cit., p. 50. 
% Doran, op. cit., p. 31 and p. 50. ® See Doran, op. cit., pp. 37-41. 
8? My own scansion. % Likewise my own scansion. 
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Surely we here have poetic prose from the Folio printed at least as 
rhymthic poetry in the Quartos. From another revisional area® let us 
compare the following: 


Bro. Jack Cade, the Dike of Yérk hath tatight you thfs.”° 
(2H.VI, tv. ii. 162) 


Stafford. 1 the Dike of Yérke hath tafight you that.”! 
(Cont., rv. ii. 88) 


And in still another revisional area” consider the following. The itali- 
cized parts indicate parallel phrasing: 


Queen. [Reading] ‘To my Lérd Protéctor!’ Aré your sipplicitions/to his 
lérdship? Lé me sée them. WhAt is thine? 
(2H.VI, 1. iii. 14-17) 


Queene. Aré your sfites to his grace. Let us sée them first, 
Loéke on thém my Lérd of Siffolke. 
(Cont., 1. iii. 12-13) 


Suf. Thy wife too! that’s some wrébng, indeéd. What’s yotrs?/What’s hére! 
[Reads] “Agatnst the Duke of Suffolk, for enclosing the commons of Melford.” 


How now, sir knavel 
(2H.VI, t. iii. 22-25) 


Suffolke. Hathe he stéle thy wife, thats s6me injur§ indeéd. 
But what say you? 
A complaint against the Duke of Suffolke for enclosing the commons of long Melford. 
How néw sir kndve? 
(Cont., 1. iii. 18-36) 
Suf. Who is thére? 
Enter servant. 
Téke this féllow in, and sénd/ for his mdster with a pursuivant présently /wen 
hear more of your matter before the King. 
(2H.VI, t. iii. 36-39) 
Suffolke. I marry this is s6mething like, 
Whése within there? 
Enter one or two. 
Sirra, take in this féllow and kéepe him clése, 
And sénd out a Parseudnt for his matster straight, 
Wéele here mére of thts before the King. 
(Cont., 1. iii. 29-33) 


** See Doran, op. cit., pp. 41-43. 

7 The scansion in this and all the immediately following Folio passages is that of Miss 
Doran—her scansion of traces of supposedly older verse. 

™ The scansion in this and all the immediately following Quarto passages is my own. 

™ See Doran, op. cit., pp. 34-37. 
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From all this one can readily see that many of Miss Doran’s Folio traces 
of older verse imbedded in prose do have a Quarto parallel printed as 
verse. Her basic proposition falls in the face of contradictory evidence; 
so her dependent propositions likewise fall or at least become void. Noth- 
ing from the irregularity of the poetry and the prose in the Quartos and 
the Folio can be used to show that the former plays came from the latter 
ones. Both the Quartos and the Folio have much poetry printed as 
prose and prose printed as poetry. 

Briefly I conclude as follows: (1) that the Contention and the True 
Tragedy cannot be reported versions of 2 and 3 Henry VI, for hardly 
would their reporter have omitted practically one-half of the Folio lines 
—highly significant lines, hardly would he have forgotten what part of 
the one-half he did not deliberately reject, and hardly would he have had 
a desire to go beyond the plays he was reporting and add a considerable 
amount of material that goes back to the chronicle sources; (2) that from 
textual corruptions or prose and verse irregularities nothing is to be con- 
strued as evidence that the Contention and the True Tragedy were re- 
ported from 2 and 3 Henry VI, for such corruptions or irregularities may 
easily have arisen through some means other than reporting; (3) that 
the Contention and the True Tragedy came from a text, now lost, much 
shorter than 2 and 3 Henry VI; (4) that this lost text formed the origina! 
of the Contention plays; (5) that the Contention and the True Tragedy 
represent slight if any revision of the lost original text; (6) that they 
represent a poor reproductive job, possibly an unauthorized one; (7) that 
the Folio plays are later revisions of the lost original, made before the 
printing of the Contention and the True Tragedy, and the Whole Conten- 
tion is a revision even possibly as late as the year of its publication—1619; 
(8) that the Quartos of 1600, which are slight revisions of the Contention 
and the True Tragedy and thereby something more than mere reprints, 
are really significant by way of showing that the supposed corruptions 
of the latter plays are not real corruptions, and incidentally that those 
plays are not reported versions of 2 and 3 Henry VI; and (9) that the 
author of 2 and 3 Henry VI rejected and changed much material of the 
lost version, but that principally he added to what he found there. 


CLayTon ALvis GREER 
The University of Texas 
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XXXVI 
THE DATE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNET CVII 


RITICS have generally agreed that of all of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
cvi1 offers the most hope for dating by internal evidence. It runs: 


Not mine own fears, nor the propehtic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 

Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 

My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, 

Since spite of him I’ll live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes; 
And thou in this shall find thy monument, 
When tyrants crests and tombs of brass are spent. 


Since Massey first argued the point in 1866! a number of distinguished 
scholars—among them Halliwell-Phillips, Sir Sidney Lee, and Professor 
T. G. Tucker—have supported the view that this sonnet refers to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth and the accession of James I. The second qua- 
train would then mean: Queen Elizabeth is dead (1. 5), those people who 
prophesied disaster at her death admit that they were wrong (I. 6), the 
uncertain succession is now settled on James I (I. 7), and we can look 
forward to long and lasting peace (I. 8). 

Such would seem to be the simple and obvious interpretation, but it 
is by no means generally accepted. The recurrent arguments against it 
have recently been summarized by Sir Edmund K. Chambers. They are: 
(1) “the lateness of the date’’ and (2) “that while death may be called 
an eclipse it is not so easy to think that to endure an eclipse can mean to 
die.” Both these objections have often been repeated. Of the second it 
is perhaps enough to note that the O. E. D. defines eclipse as ‘absence 


1 Massey, Gerald, Shakespeare's Sonnets (London: 1866), pp. 311-314.—Massey perhaps 
availed himself of a suggestion in Notes & Queries for Feb. 12, 1859, signed J. E. C. 

* Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare (Oxford: 1930), 1, 563.—It is odd that Isaacs, 
also struggling against 1603, exactly reverses Chambers’ argument, saying: “Nun kénnte 
‘endure’ wohl die selterne Bedeutung ‘erleiden’ haben, wie auch Dryden ‘endure death’ 
sagt. Niemals aber kénnte ein Dichter wie Shakespeare fiir den Tod ein so ungereimtes, 
falsches Bild aufstellen wie es die ‘eclipse’.”—Jahrbuch der deutsche Shakes peare-Gesell- 
schaft, xrx (1884) 262. 
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or cessation of light, temporary or permanent” and cities Lydgate, Sack- 
ville, and Milton as using it to mean permanent cessation; while as a 
secondary meaning of endure it gives: “to suffer without resistance, to 
submit to, to undergo” as used so, without necessary implication of sur- 
vival both before and after the Elizabethan period. Schmidt’s Lexicon 
shows that Shakespeare used eclipse in the above sense five times and 
endure eighteen times.’ Shakespeare then uses endure with no implication 
of survival, and refers to death as an eclipse. That Elizabeth is meant 
by “the mortal moon” there can be no reasonable doubt. All her life 
she had been Cynthia to her literary subjects, and the use of the femi- 
nine pronoun precludes the possibility (remote enough from the rest of 
the language) that Shakespeare might be referring to his friend as in 
Sonnet xxxv. ‘The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured”’ can perhaps 
mean that Elizabeth has been ill but is now better, although the choice 
of the word mortal, rather than—shall we say—terrene* seems significant 
as does the definite possessive her rather than the indefinite an. But it 
can certainly also mean “Elizabeth is dead;” and if the poet intended to 
allude to that fact by the metaphor of the moon it is difficult to see how 
else he could have put it. 

Actually the objection of Shakespearean scholars to adopting 1603 
has arisen much less from the difficulty of construing this line as a refer- 
ence to Elizabeth’s death than from the first of the two objections. ‘‘It 
is too late.”” Mr. J. A. Fort says honestly, “The chief objection . . . is 
that it is almost impossible to assign any sonnet except Cvit to so late a 
date as 1603.’ But this is to beg the question! With the exception of the 
two sonnets published by Jaggard in The Passionate Pilgrim in 1599 
(cxxxvuI and CxLIv in 1609)—both in a form whose differences from 
the text of 1609 at least suggest the possibility of a subsequent revision— 
cvil is the only sonnet to which it is possible with any certainty to assign 
so early a date as 1603. We have no earlier text for the rest of the sonnets 
nor any certain allusion to any particular one of them. cvii is generally 
admitted to be the only one in the series which contains probable internal 
evidence for dating. 

Most of the opposition to dating any sonnet as late as 1603 comes 
from writers who, in their eagerness to fit the sonnets into some theory 
about Shakespeare’s private life, make a series of unprovable assump- 
tions. Briefly these are: (1) that sonnets 1 to Cxxvi are a single homo- 
geneous series; (2) that Thorpe meant by “onlie begetter” that the son- 


3 Once at least each time in allusion to death: “Born to eclipse thy life this afternoon” 
Henry VI, Pt. I, rv, v, 53; and “By thine own tongue thou art condemned and must Endure 
our law: thou’rt dead.” —Cymbeline v, v, 299. 


«CE. Ant. & Cleo., m1, xiii, 154. § Library, 1x (1929), 383. 
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nets were all without exception inspired by or addressed to Mr. W. H. 
and that Thorpe knew what he was talking about; (3) that the sequence 
was begun before 1598 and that crv which speaks of a lapse of three years 
since the poet first met his friend is to be taken in strict literalness; 
(4) that no considerable period of time elapsed between the writing of 
civ and cvi1; and (5) that the sonnets as they stand are in their correct 
order, that is, that they follow the chronological development of rela- 
tions between the poet and his friend and that there were no interpola- 
tions and no dislocations in the manuscript from which Thorpe printed. 
Possibly several of these assumptions are correct, and certainly the cor- 
rectness of most of them would be useful to biographers in their efforts 
to supplement our scanty knowledge of Shakespeare’s life. But there is 
nothing like conclusive proof of any one of them; and they all, at one 
time or another, have been doubted by serious Shakespearean scholars.® 
If any one of them fails, the argument for regarding 1603 as too late a 
date for cvut falls to the ground. 

Although much of the opposition to dating cvm in 1603 is found among 
writers who, having worked out a story for the sonnets on the basis of 
the above assumptions, are determined to stick to it, some conservative 
scholars reject 1603 under the influence of three general arguments for 
an early dating of the sonnets as a whole. These are: (1) Meres mentions 
Shakespeare’s “‘sugred sonnets among his private friends” in 1598; (2) 
the “sonnet craze’’ was at its height from 1591 to 1597 and it is unlikely 
that Shakespeare wrote sonnets after the later date; (3) the general con- 
siderations of style and a study of “parallel expressions” tend to link 
the sonnets to the poems and to the plays of the earlier period. Chambers 
sensibly points out, speaking of the first argument, that because Meres 
mentions sonnets by Shakespeare in 1598 “it does not follow that all 
those now extant were already written.’’’ Of the second it suffices to ask 
whether, when Shakespeare had found so exquisite an instrument for 
his private reflections and experiments as the sonnet, he must necessarily 
have dropped it as soon as sonneteering declined in fashion. Shakespeare 
does not seem to have intended his sonnets for publication, in any case, 
and certainly his friend Drayton, who did publish, did not lose interest 
in the sonnet form in 1597. He continued to revise and tinker with and 
augment his “‘sequence”’ until 1619, and some of his best poems are to 
be found only in the later editions. 

The third argument is interesting. Waiving for the moment the point 
that there are difficulties in dating the early plays, and that the lack of 


®See Alden, R. M., Shakespeare, (N. Y., 1923), p. 123, and Sidney Lee, William 
Shakespeare, (1927), p. 168, for summaries of these doubts. 
7 Wm. Shakespeare, 1, 559. 
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quartos makes it hard to be positive about Shakespeare’s dramatic style 
before 1597, it may be granted that most of the affinities between the 
sonnets taken as a whole and the other works are with productions gen- 
erally dated between 1592 and 1597. But if the “parallels” be analyzed 
more closely, a different situation appears. The parallelisms in sonnets c 
to CxxVI are, by a large majority, with the plays of the “‘middle period.” 
cx1, for instance, is twice tied to the grave-yard scene in Hamlet, once 
by the simile of the dyer’s hand (which occurs only in the Second Quarto) 
and once by the use of the rare word eisel; and cvit itself finds its only 
convincing parallels in ‘our terrene moon is now eclipsed,” which comes 
from Antony and Cleopatra, a play rarely dated before 1607, and in “O 
my prophetic soul!” again from Hamlet. If stylistic comparison places 
the bulk of the sonnets, 1-Lxxm1, at least, and most of the scattered 
lot Cxxvil to CLIV, before 1598, it ought to be equally convincing in 
arguing a much later date for the group around cvu. But the ticklish 
argument from parallels is capable of vicious abuse; and reconstructors 
‘of the sonnet story who gleefully hold up the parallels that serve their 
turn as evidence of practically simultaneous composition, airily dismiss 
as “secondary echoes caused by Shakespeare’s rereading his sonnets from 
time to time” all the parallels with plays too late to fit into their system. 
In fact, most critics not burdened with some a priori theory as to the 
relations of the sequence to Shakespeare’s biography have admitted 
that some, at least, of the sonnets—‘‘such bitter ones as 152 and such 
closely wrought and philosophic ones as 107’”—“‘belong to the period of 
Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida.””® 
But literary parallels offer little hope for dating, at best, and students 
of the sonnets, unable to shake off the impression, for which, indeed, 
the first two lines are ample warrant, that some historical event of im- 
portance is referred to in cvtt, have offered as a substitute for the obvious 
1603, a range of events from 1588 (Butler) to 1609 (Palgrave)® not to 
include the Baconians who by the simple assumption that Thorpe’s title 
page is a forgery usually appropriate the reference to Bacon’s release 
from prison in 1621. Eliminating the wilder shots—some of which are 
not less ludicrous than the guess of the Baconians—at least three pro- 


8 Gray, H. D., ‘Arrangement and date of Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” PMLA, xxx (1915), 
p. 642.—See Alden, pp. 441-452, for similar opinions by Wyndham, Mackail, Walsh, and 
Furnival. Among other scholars who have dated the group including cvm after 1600, 
purely on stylistic grounds, are: Dowden, Sonnets of William Shakespeare (London, 1881), 
pp. 24, 25; Barrett Wendell, William Shakespeare (INew York, 1894), p. 50; E. K. Cham- 
bers, Wm. Shakespeare, 1, 564; R. M. Alden, Shakespeare (New York, 1922), p. 119; George 
Brandes, William Shakespeare (New York, 1920), p. 268 ff. 

® Alden, R. M., The Sonnets of Shakespeare (Boston, 1916), pp. 245-249; 441-452. 
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posed dates have been taken seriously: the Peace of Vervins in 1598; 
Elizabeth’s fresh ratification of a league with Henri IV in 1596; and 
Elizabeth’s recovery from an illness and the rumor of peace with Spain 
in 1599-1600. 

Fleay seems first to have suggested 1598, a date which has since been 
popular with the Southamptonists largely because, following the dis- 
tinguished lead of Sir Sidney Lee, they twist ll. 3-4 into a reference to 
somebody’s release from prison and because “this is the only sonnet that 
can be taken to allude to the marriage of the Earl in 1598”!°—though 
how this can be so taken is obscure. The Peace of Vervins, of course, a 
separate peace between Philip II and Elizabeth’s fickle ally Henri IV, 
merely menaced England with a further threat of war. It proclaimed no 
olives of any kind across the Channel. Only a perverse ingenuity can 
make ll. 1-4 refer to a release from imprisonment. What Shakespeare 
says is: neither my own fears nor the widespread prophecies (of coming 
disaster) have power to control (i.e., to set a term to) the lease of my 
love (for you) which has been supposed to be doomed (like all leases) to 
expire. And the subject of ll. 9-14 is death, not marriage. 

October 1596 is the date suggested by M. G. B. Harrison" and en- 
dorsed by J. A. Fort,” who abandons his own position to support it. 
In 1596, according to Mr. Harrison, Elizabeth recovered from a serious 
illness in October and had the previous August renewed her league with 
Henri IV at Rouen. Now, Elizabeth was undoubtedly not well in 1596. 
She looked unusually pale and drawn, complained of sleeplessness, and 
had difficulty in using one hand. Sir Arthur Keith, after examining every 
surviving scrap of evidence bearing on the Queen’s health, concludes 
that she was probably suffering from abscessed teeth and from a rheu- 
matic thumb.” Such afflictions would account for references during this 
year to the Queen’s illness, but they apparently did not greatly alter 
her customary activity, and could hardly be called an eclipse. There 
was no apparent alarm in London about the Queen’s health, though it 
is understandable that after she had passed sixty every illness of Eliza- 
beth’s was the cause of a certain amount of anxiety at court. As for the 
renewal of the league with Henri IV, that meant war, not peace; in 
October, 1596, England was actually bracing itself against the threat of 
another Armada." 


10 Fort, J. A., Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare’s (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925). 

1 London Times Lit. Suppl. (Nov. 29, 1929). 

2 Library, 1x (1929), p. 383. 

3 Chamberlin, F. C., Private Character of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1921), pp. 70, 94-101. 
“4 Cheney, E. P., History of England (1588-1603) (New York, 1926), 1, 101. 
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The distinguished authority of Sir E. K. Chambers supports, albeit 
with caution, the date “1599-1600.” He says: 


In August, 1599, there was an alarm of a Spanish invasion. Elizabeth was again 
ill and the gathering of troops led to wild conjectures that her life was in danger 
and even that she was dead. Negotiations for peace had already been opened. 
They soon became a matter of public knowledge and continued until 28 July, 
1600. 


This suggestion looks hopeful, but proves disappointing. In the first place 
Elizabeth was certainly not ill in August, 1599. Sir Edmund Chambers 
himself cites without quoting a letter of Rowland Whyte’s to Sir Robert 
Sydney as part of his evidence for his statement. The text is:!7 


Her Majesty, God be thanked, is in good health. Here hath many rumours been 
bruited of her, very strange without any reason, which troubled her Majesty a 
little, for she would say “Mortua sed non sepulta.” 


Elizabeth’s grim joke can scarcely be taken as an evidence that she was 
ill, as against Whyte’s explicit statement. On August 11, Whyte had 
written, ‘“‘Her Majesty, God be thanked, is very well, and nothing dis- 
mayed at these rumours [of Spaniards].’"* Chambers’ other cications 
show that a gentleman, one Humphrey Stafforde of Westbury, Bucks, 
told Jasper Oseley on August 13, 1599, that Elizabeth was dead, and 
was hailed before the Privy Council to answer for treason;'* that there 
was a report in Venice that the Queen was dead on August 6,”° and that 
John Chamberlain wrote from London: 


The vulgar multitude cannot be persuaded but that there was some great mys- 
tery in the assembling of these forces, and cast beyond the moon, as sometimes 
that the Queen was dangerously sick. 


There is not only no evidence that Elizabeth was ill during August— 
she was as a matter of fact, very active in the preparations to repel the 
Spaniards—but every evidence that well-informed persons from the first 
regarded the rumor of her illness as a canard. Its chief currency, in fact, 


18 Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare, 1, 564. See also Year’s Work in English Studies, 
Ix, 148. 

46 She had been ill between Jan. 12 and 25, 1599, according to the French Ambassador, 
though she was not even then incapacitated for public business. 

17 Sydney Papers, (A. Collins, Ed.) Letters and Memorials of State, Written and collected 
by Sir Henry Sydney, Sir Philip Sydney, etc. (1746), 1,114. 4% Sydney Papers, u, 115. 

19 Hatfield MSS. (Historical Manuscript Commission, Calendar of the MSS. of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury at Hatfield House), 1x, 302, 428. 2 Hatfield MSS., 1x, 277. 

% Letters written by John Chamberlain during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Ed. Sarah Wil- 
liams, (Camden Soc.), p. 62.—-Chambers’ other citations merely deal with the rumor of 
a Spanish invasion and are therefore not examined here. 
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was in Ireland and Spain, where the wish was father to the thought.” 
A story of this kind would hardly justify a reference, months afterward, 
to an eclipse. 

In the second place, although there were rumors of negotiations with 
Spain for peace between September, 1599, and May, 1600,¥ they had 
little basis or credence until early February, 1600, and although it is 
undoubtedly true that many Englishmen earnestly desired peace, there 
was little more than a pious hope of its achievement. At no time were 
the prospects of peace with Spain sufficient to justify the language of 
the sonnet.* Moreover, the attention of England throughout the summer 
of 1599 and on throughout 1600 was largely fixed on Ireland,” where the 
most bloody and costly war of Elizabeth’s reign dragged on, without in- 
terruption except for a six weeks’ truce at the time of Essex’s departure, 
and without hope of peace. To speak of “olives of endless age’’ in the 
midst of this expensive and humiliating struggle would have been most 
inappropriate. To sum up: Elizabeth endured no eclipse at any time dur- 
ing this period, no uncertainties were settled—unless by the failure of 
the Boulogne conference which made it certain that war would go on— 
and no peace was proclaimed. As for the sad augurs of whom there were 
plenty, as we shall see: Elizabeth was sixty-seven years old and visibly 
growing weaker; they had only to postpone the date of their presage.” 

No one of these alternative dates, then, appears to satisfy the condi- 
tions required by the language of the sonnet. And while the proof of a 
general negative is always difficult, it seems safe to assert that no juxta- 
position of public events during Shakespeare’s lifetime before 1603 could 


2 Calendar of state papers, domestic series, preserved in the Public Record Office, Eliza- 
beth, v, 258, 259, 281, 294, 386. 

28 Sydney Papers, 11, 119, 125-55; Chamberlain’s Letters, pp. 62-70. 

* For this whole subject see N. G. Goodman’s able monograph Diplomatic Relations 
between England and Spain with special reference to English opinion 1597-1603 (University 
of Pennsylvania, 1925), especially pp. 26-30, 37-39—a work which Sir E. K. Chambers 
does not seem to have examined, since he mentions it only as cited by Cheney. In March, 
1600, Chamberlain reported that the best that was expected was a cessation or truce for 
seven or ten years (Letters, p. 70). Actually the negotiations at Boulogne (May-July, 1600) 
reached no conclusion and were soon seen to be futile. 

* Hatfield MSS., 1x, ii-iv; Chamberlain’s Letters, pp. 60-88. 

6 Something should be said, perhaps, of the guess, which could be ignored had it not 
the support of Brandes, that the sonnet refers to the events of February, 1601, and the 
failure of Essex’s rebellion. Its only justification is in line five; and Elizabeth was hardly 
eclipsed, even for a moment, by her former favorite’s hare-brained attempt. Even in a 
private poem Shakespeare would hardly have been so lacking in either perspicacity or dis- 
cretion as to say she was. It is a point worth emphasizing that people were not in the habit 
of referring to Elizabeth as being in eclipse during her lifetime. The rest of the poem makes 
no particular sense in reference to the events of the spring of 1601. 
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satisfy the conditions. In particular, Elizabeth was not “eclipsed” either 
by ill health or by political reverses at any time during the latter part 
of her reign. She was on the other hand constantly active and consist- 
ently triumphant.”” And from 1585 to 1603 England was continuous}, 
at war, always with Spain and usually in Ireland. 

In a general way it has always been clear that the events of the spring 
of 1603 do satisfy the conditions. But so far the scraps of evidence ad- 
duced by various scholars in support of this view have been inadequate 
to bring about anything like a unanimous agreement in its favor. In 
examining any doubtful allusion to current events by a writer in the past 
the effort must be to discover what impression those events made upon 
the writer’s contemporaries. In this case, if we are to discover how far 
the language of sonnet Cv is appropriate to the circumstances surround- 
ing the accession of James I, we must find out how those circumstances 
looked in the light of contemporary public opinion: we must try to see 
the event through the eyes of an average intelligent and well-informed 
Elizabethan. The further such an inquiry is pushed, the more striking 
becomes the evidence that the second quatrain of the sonnet expresses 
exactly the state of mind of most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries in 
May, 1603; and the stronger becomes the conviction that, of all the 
public events of Shakespeare’s life-time, these are the most likely to find 
an echo in the sonnets. 

To the average Elizabethan Englishman, at least, the greatest crisis 
of Elizabeth’s reign was that which marked its close. To him, the cer- 
tainty and security of the succession to the throne came first. Its para- 
mount importance had excused all the matrimonial vagaries of Henry 
VIII; to the patriotic members of Queen Mary’s council it had made 
even a Spanish marriage seem better than no marriage at all. It was a 
subject on which members of Elizabeth’s parliaments had pestered her 
until she had forbidden them to mention it;?* and the solicitude of her 
people for her safety sprang at least as much from their dread of what 
might happen at her death as it did from their affection for her person. 
No one had forgotten the Wars of the Roses, and the corollary of a dis- 


77 For this whole subject of Elizabeth’s health, the best secondary reference is Mr. 
Frederick Chamberlin’s The Private Character of Queen Elisabeth. A study of the very full 
data there presented in connection with the Queen’s medical record and an independent 
checking of most of the available printed sources will show the soundness of Professor 
Cheney’s judgment, “‘Elizabeth’s health throughout her life had been reasonably good. . . . 
As a matter of fact she had seldom been ill.” (Cheney 11, 566.) There is no evidence of any 
illness serious enough to be called an eclipse between 1588 and December, 1602. Her worst 
indisposition was during December, 1597, when she was obliged to postpone an interview 
with M. de Maisse, the French ambassador and told him that she could not remember 
when she had been so ill. (Chamberlin, p. 71.) 28 Cheney 11, 278-282, 557-558. 
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puted succession was civil war. The Elizabethans’ horror of that possi 
bility can be read as clearly in the acts of Parliament and the proceed- 
ings of the council as in the writings of Lodge, of Daniel, and of Shakes 
peare. A dread of civil war explains more than half of England’s loyalty 
to the Tudors. And, as the century drew to a close, men perceived that 
the last of the Tudors would die without issue, and nothing settled. 

The ease with which James acceded has blinded us to the powerful 
occasion for uneasiness that the problem of the succession gave Eliza- 
beth’s subjects. Never in English history had the question been more 
confused. There were fourteen claimants to the throne and the claims 
of several of these were taken extremely seriously.” 

The nearest heirs of blood to the Tudors were the descendants of the 
daughters of Henry VII. Margaret, the elder daughter, had married 
(1) James IV of Scotland and (2) the Ear! of Angus. James VI of Scot- 
land, descended through Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry Stuart Lord 
Darnley from the issue of both her first and second marriages, was thus 
nearest in blood to the English throne. But James was a foreigner, and 
lawyers were found to argue that if birth in a foreign kingdom and status 
as the subject of a foreign crown could bar claimants from the inherit- 
ance of land in England (as under the law it did), then surely such birth 
barred succession to the throne.*® On such grounds the claims of Mar 
garet’s line were therefore vested in the Lady Arabella Stuart, descended 
through the Lennox Stuarts by Darnley’s younger brother from Mar 
garet’s second marriage. The Lady Arabella had been born and educated 
in England and was in 1602 and 1603 perhaps the most frequently dis 
cussed of the claimants to the throne. Many people thought that Eliza 
beth intended to declare Arabella her successor. 

The will of Henry VIII, however, confirmed by subsequent acts of 
parliament, had passed over entirely in the disposition of the crown the 
claims of Henry’s elder sister in favor of the younger, Mary, and the 
issue of her marriage with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The lega 
heir to the throne of England, on this basis, was Edward Seymour, Lord 
Beauchamp, eldest son of the Ear) of Hertford by the Lady Katherine 
Grey, heiress of the Suffolk line. Elizabeth had detested the Grey- 
Seymour union, and there was some doubt of its legality; but London 
opinion expected Hertford and his son to assert their claim by iorce of 


* For these claims and the following discussion see Correspondence of James VI of Scot 
land with Sir Robi. Cecil and others, edited by John B. Bruce, (Camden Society, 1861) 
intro. vi=xii; “Memoir of Thomas Wilson on the State of England and the Succession,” 
MS. book, small folio 78 pp. noticed in C_S.P.D. vi, 60; and Bailey, Alfred, Tae Succession 
to the English Crown (London, 1879), pp. 100-180. 

® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, v1, 406-408. 
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satisfy the conditions. In particular, Elizabeth was not “eclipsed” either 
by ill health or by political reverses at any time during the latter part 
of her reign. She was on the other hand constantly active and consist- 
ently triumphant.”’ And from 1585 to 1603 England was continuously 
at war, always with Spain and usually in Ireland. 

In a general way it has always been clear that the events of the spring 
of 1603 do satisfy the conditions. But so far the scraps of evidence ad- 
duced by various scholars in support of this view have been inadequate 
to bring about anything like a unanimous agreement in its favor. In 
examining any doubtful allusion to current events by a writer in the past, 
the effort must be to discover what impression those events made upon 
the writer’s contemporaries. In this case, if we are to discover how far 
the language of sonnet CviI is appropriate to the circumstances surround- 
ing the accession of James I, we must find out how those circumstances 
looked in the light of contemporary public opinion: we must try to see 
the event through the eyes of an average intelligent and well-informed 
Elizabethan. The further such an inquiry is pushed, the more striking 
becomes the evidence that the second quatrain of the sonnet expresses 
exactly the state of mind of most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries in 
May, 1603; and the stronger becomes the conviction that, of all the 
public events of Shakespeare’s life-time, these are the most likely to find 
an echo in the sonnets. 

To the average Elizabethan Englishman, at least, the greatest crisis 
of Elizabeth’s reign was that which marked its close. To him, the cer- 
tainty and security of the succession to the throne came first. Its para- 
mount importance had excused all the matrimonial vagaries of Henry 
VIII; to the patriotic members of Queen Mary’s council it had made 
even a Spanish marriage seem better than no marriage at all. It was a 
subject on which members of Elizabeth’s parliaments had pestered her 
until she had forbidden them to mention it;?* and the solicitude of her 
people for her safety sprang at least as much from their dread of what 
might happen at her death as it did from their affection for her person. 
No one had forgotten the Wars of the Roses, and the corollary of a dis- 


For this whole subject of Elizabeth’s health, the best secondary reference is Mr. 
Frederick Chamberlin’s The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth. A study of the very full 
data there presented in connection with the Queen’s medical record and an independent 
checking of most of the available printed sources will show the soundness of Professor 
Cheney’s judgment, “Elizabeth’s health throughout her life had been reasonably good. . . . 
As a matter of fact she had seldom been ill.” (Cheney 11, 566.) There is no evidence of any 
illness serious enough to be called an eclipse between 1588 and December, 1602. Her worst 
indisposition was during December, 1597, when she was obliged to postpone an interview 
with M. de Maisse, the French ambassador and told him that she could not remember 
when she had been so ill. (Chamberlin, p. 71.) 28 Cheney 11, 278-282, 557-558. 
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puted succession was civil war. The Elizabethans’ horror of that possi- 
bility can be read as clearly in the acts of Parliament and the proceed- 
ings of the council as in the writings of Lodge, of Daniel, and of Shakes- 
peare. A dread of civil war explains more than half of England’s loyalty 
to the Tudors. And, as the century drew to a close, men perceived that 
the last of the Tudors would die without issue, and nothing settled. 

The ease with which James acceded has blinded us to the powerful 
occasion for uneasiness that the problem of the succession gave Eliza- 
beth’s subjects. Never in English history had the question been more 
confused. There were fourteen claimants to the throne and the claims 
of several of these were taken extremely seriously.”® 

The nearest heirs of blood to the Tudors were the descendants of the 
daughters of Henry VII. Margaret, the elder daughter, had married 
(1) James IV of Scotland and (2) the Earl of Angus. James VI of Scot- 
land, descended through Mary, Queen of Scots and Henry Stuart Lord 
Darnley from the issue of both her first and second marriages, was thus 
nearest in blood to the English throne. But James was a foreigner, and 
lawyers were found to argue that if birth in a foreign kingdom and status 
as the subject of a foreign crown could bar claimants from the inherit- 
ance of land in England (as under the law it did), then surely such birth 
barred succession to the throne.*® On such grounds the claims of Mar- 
garet’s line were therefore vested in the Lady Arabella Stuart, descended 
through the Lennox Stuarts by Darnley’s younger brother from Mar- 
garet’s second marriage. The Lady Arabella had been born and educated 
in England and was in 1602 and 1603 perhaps the most frequently dis- 
cussed of the claimants to the throne. Many people thought that Eliza- 
beth intended to declare Arabella her successor. 

The will of Henry VIII, however, confirmed by subsequent acts of 
parliament, had passed over entirely in the disposition of the crown the 
claims of Henry’s elder sister in favor of the younger, Mary, and the 
issue of her marriage with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The legal 
heir to the throne of England, on this basis, was Edward Seymour, Lord 
Beauchamp, eldest son of the Earl of Hertford by the Lady Katherine 
Grey, heiress of the Suffolk line. Elizabeth had detested the Grey- 
Seymour union, and there was some doubt of its legality; but London 
opinion expected Hertford and his son to assert their claim by force of 


* For these claims and the following discussion see Correspondence of James VI of Scot- 
land with Sir Robt. Cecil and others, edited by John B. Bruce, (Camden Society, 1861), 
intro. vi-xii; “Memoir of Thomas Wilson on the State of England and the Succession,” 
MS. book, small folio 78 pp. noticed in C.S.P.D. v1, 60; and Bailey, Alfred, The Succession 
to the English Crown (London, 1879), pp. 100-180. 

%° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, vit, 406-408. 
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arms. English Catholics meanwhile looked not infrequently to the Ear] 
of Derby, who was also descended from the Suffolks, and whose scutch- 
eon bore no such blot.* 

Moreover, the strictly genealogical claim of the Tudors to the English 
throne had never been of the best, and there were not wanting those who 
pointed out that there was some of the old blood left in England. The 
Earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland were of undoubted Plan- 
tagenet descent; but most prominently mentioned was Francis Hastings, 
Earl of Huntingdon, who traced both from Thomas of Woodstock and 
from George, Duke of Clarence, the brother of Edward IV, and was 
therefore the heir and representative of the White Rose. 

Outside of England the Infante of Portugal, the Duke of Parma, the 
King of France, and the King of Spain had all enough Plantagenet blood 
to be listed as possible claimants, while the chief pretender was the In- 
fanta of Spain. Her claims were various. She was several times de- 
scended from both Philippa and Catherine (daughters of John of Gaunt), 
from Henry II through the House of Aragon, and from Constance 
(daughter of William the Conqueror) through the House of Brittainy. 
Moreover in her, her father, the King of Spain, had solemnly vested the 
claims which came to him, not only by blood but by the will of Mary 
Queen of Scots, who had left her rights to the English throne to Philip I] 
and his heirs, should her son James VI fail to become a Catholic.” The 
majority of English Catholics must have regarded the Infanta as the 
true heir to the throne; pamphlets were covertly circulated in her inter- 
est; and the fears of the Puritans greatly exaggerated the extent of her 
support. Even Secretary Cecil was rumored to be one of her adherents, 
a rumor which that astute politician probably encouraged to mask his 
intrigues with James.* 

Actually Spain was preparing to intervene on the death of Elizabeth 
in any fashion that might aid the English Catholics. Don Balthazar de 
Zufiiga transmitted to the Council of State from Paris in 1602 a proposal! 
of Henri IV that he and Philip III nominate a neutral Catholic to the 
English throne and support him with their joint forces; and Olivares, 
in an able memoir, estimated that, with the support or at least the neu- 
trality of France assured, such a project might succeed, urging that Spain 
do her utmost to prevent the accession of James VI.* 

It is necessary to insist upon these details of genealogy and upon the 
real danger of a disputed succession. That danger was widely appre- 
ciated and formed the basis of the gloomiest prophecies. Shakespeare 
could not have been ignorant of it or indifferent to it. His plays display 


3 C.S.P.D. vim, 412. 32 C.S.P.D., v, 229. % C.S.P.D., vit, 407, 419. 
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scarcely the slightest interest in the war with Spain or in other contem- 
porary problems, but they do show a keen interest in dynastic questions. 

In April, 1600, when Sir E. K. Chambers would have us believe that 
the sad augurs mocked their own presage, the privy council was con- 
sidering evidence that the Queen’s approaching death and the uncer- 
tainty of the succession was being canvassed everywhere and that books 
on the subject were being circulated surreptitiously. Though the law of 
1601 making the publication of such writings treason,® drove the talk 
underground, it can hardly have stopped it. Forebodings like that of 
John Petit—“God save her Majesty’s life for when he calls her there will 
be more than one pate broken!’’*’—must have been commonplace. 

In April, 1602 information was laid before the council that all seminary 
priests were sworn to the claims of the Infanta and that on the death of 
the Queen the Catholics would rise to massacre or be massacred,** while 
Father Greenlow had already warned the Queen that—as no doubt many 
English Catholics believed—on her death the Puritans intended to rise 
and slay all the Catholics.*® Besides the constant rumors of Spanish in- 
vasion, the gloomy Petit was frantically writing from Antwerp that, to 
prevent the union of England and Scotland, Henri IV was preparing to 
invade England and seize the crown for himself,‘ and adding that the 
King of Scots strengthened his military forces constantly, had a great 
party in England, and if he could get money from abroad he would “‘not 
wait till the fruit be ready to fall.” Indeed, few people either in England 
or in Scotland expected James to accede peaceably. George More wrote 
from Scotland in May, 1601: 


Amongst the people of Scotland there is no talk but England, England of which 
they think to make havoc and every man to be a gentleman with the spoil of 
the English. 


And the next April the Laird of Kynnarde was, in the king’s presence, 
drinking to the union of the two kingdoms and declaring that he had 
himself forty “‘musketts” ready to the king’s service for that use.” Con- 


* “Report of the Council of State to Philip ITI on the English succession.” Calendar of 
State Papers, Spanish, tv, 719-737.—Indeed, the forces before Ostend were strengthened 
and an effort was made to increase the fleet for an intervention. But Spain was as usual too 
slow, and Henri IV was probably only amusing himself at the Spaniards’ expense. 


* C.S.P.D., v, 423-425. % Cheney, 1, 557. 
* “John Petit to Peter Halins, from Antwerp, July 17, 1599,” C.S.P.D., v, 246. 
8 C.S.P.D., v1, 180. 39 C.S.P.D., v, 487. 


“Petit to Halins, 18 Aug. 1599, June 14, 1600,” C.S.P.D., v, 299. 

“ C.S.P.D., v1, 42. 

® Hatfield Letters (MSS.) Vol. 92, No. 130 (2), Cited by Bruce. Correspondence of James 
VI with Sir Robert Cecil, p. xlvii. 
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fusion was increased by persistent rumors that after the Queen’s death 
“they intend to govern by estates as they do in the Low Countries”“— 
a proposal which Raleigh is said to have favored“—and by tales of hid- 
den stores of arms. In the possession of the council was a prophecy 
(broadside?) by one Wm. Fowler of the death of the Queen and of civil 
war during the year 1603. English almanacs for 1603 are remarkably 
scarce. But John Franco’s almanac, published in Antwerp in 1602, 
prophesies flatly for August. “In Anglia mutationes accident.’”*” Thus the 
sad augurs in the last three years of Elizabeth’s reign.*® 

After the execution of Essex, Elizabeth was never quite the same. She 
took to walking with a staff and tired easily. Her mind dwelt mostly upon 
the past. Often she sank into silent brooding. She gave way at times to 
sudden, unreasonable fits of anger and at times she wept. Winter had 
always been the season at which her vital spirits sank the lowest and her 
courtiers watched the approach of the winter of 1602 with alarm. Whis- 
pers of the Queen’s increasing weakness leaked beyond the palace walls 
to send the chanceries of Europe into wary conclave and to swell the 
mounting tide of anxious, fearful rumor in the streets of London. It is 
not hard, then, to conceive the state of mind of the Londoners when at 
the end of February, 1603, it became known that the Queen was seriously 
ill. That state of mind is reflected in the letters of Giovanni Carlo Scara- 
melli, the Venetian Secretary, who had but recently arrived in London 
on a special mission to the court of Elizabeth concerning the increasing 
depredations of English pirates in the Mediterranean.** His letters to 
the Doge and Senate, dated February 27 (N.S.), 1603,5° note that, al- 
though it has been made lésé majesté to discuss the succession, the sub- 


® C.S.P.D., v1, 176. “ Cheney, 11, 558.  C.S.P.D., v, 524. 

“ T have been unable to discover any English almanacs for the year 1603. The Short 
Title Catalogue which lists five for 1602 and rine for 1604, about the usual numbers, has 
none at all for 1603. Only the mutilated fragment of a title page in the British Museum 
may be of that year. Were the usual crop of almanacs suppressed by the privy council or 
withdrawn by their publishers in a spring when any kind of prophecy was unsafe? It is 
impossible to say.  C.S.P.D., vt, 42. 

48 For these foreboding see also S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of 
James I, 1, 50; Cheney 11, 556-559; and Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington, ed. 
N. E. McClure, (Philadelphia, 1930), “Sir John to Lady Harington 27 Dec. 1602.”, p. 96. 

4 Brown, H. F., Preface to Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1x, \xii-lxix.—Scaramelli 
had no spy system, no special connections at court, and no partisan interest in English 
politics, But like most Venetian diplomatic representatives he was quick witted and a keen 
and experienced observer; he seems to have understood English, he had some connections 
with Italian merchants in London, and ke knew that his government would expect the 
best information he could supply on the course of public events. His letters are particularly 
useful then as a record of common, informed gossip in the city about public events. 

50 C.S.P. Ven., rx, 538-542. 
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ject is one of great and immediate interest to Londoners. He explains 
the claims of Lord Beauchamp (whom he calls Hertford), of Arabella 
Stuart, and of the Earl of Huntingdon—any of whom, he warns his 
government, may succeed—and remarks that great and startling changes 
are at hand. On March 13 (March 3, O. S.) he is aware—as is all London 
—that the Queen is seriously ill, and he records that the marriage of 
Arabella Stuart to Lord Beauchamp’s son and their proclamation as 
heirs apparent is more and more openly discussed.*' Meanwhile on March 
9, Anthony Rivers, the Jesuit, had written to Giacomo Crelito in Venice™ 
more detailed information. The Queen’s illness, he wrote, was creating 
something like a panic: 

All are in a dump at court ...some fear present danger, others doubt she 
[Elizabeth] will not continue past the month of May. ... The succession is 
much talked of. The King of Scots is diligent, has reviewed his forces, and can 
bring 14,000 horse to the field. ... Lord Burleigh, President of the North, is 
sent there to appoint new captains over the trained bands and all this to oppose 
the Scots. [Nobody] knows what Cecil will do, but on account of the Essex 
affair he is supposed to prefer anybody but James. Arabella Stuart is said to be 
a prisoner... . It is said the Council will have 30,000 quarters of wheat laid up in 
London storehouses, the ditches cleansed and enlarged two feet, and a ditch 
made to defend the north suburbs, all in fourteen days. 


Already on March 9th London was expecting to have to stand a siege.® 
Scaramelli’s letter of the twentieth™ is again full of information about 

the vexed problem of the succession of the claimants. He says signifi- 

cantly: 

I shall do all I can to prevent these public affairs from interfering with the des- 

patch of my particular business as I have no desire to be a witness to what may 

happen here shortly. 


To this letter he appends a more specific and alarming postscript in 
cipher, saying :* 

The Privy Council is in perpetual session at Richmond; Peers, especially Catho- 
lics, are summoned to court with all speed, guards are doubled at the royal palace 
and the pensioners armed. The perturbation of the populace causes a universal 
dread of dangerous risings. 


On March 27 Scaramelli records a rather amusing interview with a 
highly mysterious secret agent of James VI who came to him disguised 
and by night to assure him of the Scottish king’s regard for the Venetian 


" C.S.P. Ven., 1x, 550. 8 C.S.P.D., v1, 298-300. 

% See also for this alarm Goodman’s Court of James I, edited by J. S. Brewer (London, 
1839), 11, 53, and Birch’s Court and Times of James I (London, 1849), “John Chamberlin 
to Dudley Carleton,” p. 1. * C.S.P. Ven., 1x, 555. 58 C.S.P. Ven., 1x, 558. 
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republic and to boast that James would soon be master in England 
whether peacefully or not. On April 3 (March 24 O. S.) he writes: 


For six days her Majesty’s life has been despaired of. The Council has issued 
orders for the safety of the kingdom but it is doubtful if they will be obeyed. 
London is all in arms for fear of the Catholics. 


And later a hurried postscript adds:* 


Sir Robert Carey is rid to Scotland [to announce the Queen’s death there). 
There are four thousand infantry [the trained bands] in London, under arms and 
with their headquarters in the churches. 


Four days later Scaramelli wrote more calmly:*” 


No sooner was the Queen’s death known than the Council gave orders for the 
proclamation of the new king in view of the great doubts and anxiety manifest 
among the nobility and people lest some rising should happen. In view of the 
great tumult of arms in the hands of the heretics (for the head of every house 
in London was armed) the Catholics gave up all hope for the present. In fact 
the whole affair passed off in a hurly-burly it is true, but contrary to general 
expectation, quite peaceably. 


Later Scaramelli notes the story that Hertford and Beauchamp were 
raising troops in the west®* and that the palace was in an uproar at the 
news, but by April 13 he could write that Arabella and ‘“Hertford’’ 
acquiesced in the actions of the council, that the Catholics were too 
cowed to strike, “‘and so the crown falls peaceably to his majesty.’”® 

His remark was echoed everywhere. Christophe de Harlay, Comte de 
Beaumont, the French ambassador at London, most brilliant, most ex- 
perienced, and best informed of the foreign diplomats in England, con- 
cludes an account, written to his colleague at Madrid, of James’ acces- 
sion, thus:*° 


The change has been accomplished in this manner, though for years all Christen- 
dom held it for certain that it must be attended with trouble and confusion. 
The satisfaction is universal among the English. 


Compare Shakespeare’s lines: 


And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 


Enough has been said to indicate that a whole cloud of incertainties 


% C.S.P. Ven, tx, 562.—See also Manningham’s Diary (Camden Soc., 1868), p. 146. 
57 C.\S.P. Ven., 1x, 566. 58 See also Manningham’s Diary, p. 153. 
5° C.S.P. Ven., x, 3, 7; Hatfield MSS., xv, 10, 11, 38; Manningham’s Diary, p. 148. 
60 C.S.P. Ven., x, 15. 
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wrapped the problem of what would happen in England. The translators 
of the King James’ Bible in 1612 said: 


It was the expectation of many, that upon the setting of that bright occidental 
star Queen Elizabeth some thick and palpable clouds of darkness would so have 
overshadowed this land that men should have been in doubt which way they 
were to walk; and that it should hardly be known who was to direct the unsettled 
state. 


Who would succeed? And would it be without bloodshed? Now James, 
himself the chief uncertainty, not at the head of 14,000 horse, but with a 
small, unwarlike train was moving calmly southward, pausing at Cecil’s 
estate of Theobalds and then resuming his leisurely progress towards 
London, receiving everywhere fervent assurances of loyalty. Mr. Secre- 
tary Cecil, thought to be his chief enemy, had proved the principal in- 
strument of his quiet entry and was in higher favor than ever. If the 
friends of Essex were to go free, his enemies were to go unpunished. 
There were to be no violent overturns in politics. That mild May, be- 
fore the conspiracies of desperate and disappointed partisans against 
James’ life had embittered everything, seemed to inaugurate a new era of 
general clemency, security and good will.” 


And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 


It is curious that modern scholars, whatever their view of the dating of 
this line, have directed attention largely to peace with Spain. So did not 
James’s contemporaries. On March 27, Dr. King preached at Whitehall 
on the blessings of civil peace, and “thanked God for the sudden, peace- 
able succession of our worthy king.’’* Sir John Harington wrote a poem 
of welcome “On the peaceable entry of King James at Burleigh” which 
reflects popular feeling 


See how all hearts are healed that erst were maimed 

The peer is pleased, the Knight, the clerk, the clown, 
The mark at which the malcontent had aimed 

Is missed: succession stablisht in the crown. 


And on the same occasion to Queen Anne: 


Like peaceful olive and like fruitful vine 

You banish dreadful war and barren dearth, 

To bear king’s born and born of kingly birth 
Whose lineage much, whose issue more shall shine, 
Restoring England’s now long fainting mirth, 

And raising up their hopes that did decline. 


* Dedicatory Epistle to Authorized Version, first quoted in this connection by Massey 
in 1888. 82 Gardiner, op. cit., 1, 57-68. 63 Manningham’s Diary, pp. 149-151. 
“ Harington, Letters & Epigrams, p. 320, No. 425. 65 Tbid., p. 321, No. 426. 
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To Harington the peace for which England rejoices is the peaceful suc- 
cession of a king whose fair sons and fruitful wife promise a settled line 
and an end to the danger of civil war. Moreover, the union of the crowns 
insures at last a permanent peace with Scotland, always before a thorn 
in the side of English power, and, strong again under James VI, a re- 
newed source of anxiety,*’ Scotland, the one constant menace of foreign 
invasion from which no navy, however strong, could secure that fortress 
built by Nature for herself, England bound in with the triumphant sea. 
So Samuel Rowlands in an enthusiastic address to James:** 

Thy welcomes are from out a quiet land 

Inlarging us a wondrous league of peace 

O Welcome Prince of Peace and quietness 

The God of Peace thee and thine issue bless. 


But indeed all the poems and addresses of welcome to James ingeminate 
peace.®® John Speed sums up the feeling of his contemporaries. After 
arguing at length for James’s superior claims to the throne and dwelling 
particularly upon the fear of an intervention in favor of the Infanta (he 
cites a bull of Clement VIII to English Catholics urging them to dispute 
the succession of any heir who would not tolerate their faith) and noting 
with satisfaction that all these fears and plots came to naught, he con- 
tinues:7° 

So that his entry was as another Constantine; and for peace another Octavius, 
having ruled peaceably a stout, stirring nation even from his younger years, 
and lived in peace with all the Princes and Kings of the earth, in which Peace 
he now brought the crown and kingdom of Scotland to augment the realm of 
England. 


It is rather to the peaceable union with the old enemy, Scotland, and 
to the apparently permanent relief from danger of civil war that the 
phrase “‘olives of endless age” is to be applied; but James’s accession ex- 
tinguished the last sparks of trouble in Ireland, and peace with Spain, 
too, was seen in the offing. Hostilities with Spain were suspended on 
James I’s accession, for he held that, as in his capacity of King of Scot- 
land he was not at war with that power, he could not be at war with her 
as king of England.”! From the first he betrayed his eagerness to end the 

6 Henry Frederick, b. 1594, Charles, b. 1600. 

6’ For an estimate of Scottish strength and the chances of war in 1599 see a memoir by 
Cecil’s agent, Hatfield MSS., 1x, 308-309. 

§§ Samuel Rowlands, Ave Caesar and God Save the King, 1603.—Reprinted, Hunterian 
Club, txvr (1886). 

8° See The True Narration of the Entertainment of His Royal Majesty from the time of his 
departure from Edinburgh till his receiving in London (London, 1603). 

7 Speed, John, History of Great Britain (London, 1650), p. 911. 

| Cambridge Modern History, 111, 552. 
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war.” And indeed, though the actual negotiations were protracted, the 
peace with Spain, which, together with union with Scotland, was one of 
the two gifts which James proudly offered his first Parliament, may be 
dated from May, 1603. Well might Gervase Markam say in reminiscence 
that James came “not with an olive branch in his hand, but with a whole 
forest of olives round about him.”” 

In the sonnet are two other possible allusions to the spring of 1603, 
already noted by Lee and Massey. “‘The drops of this most balmy time” 
is suggestive. The spring of 1603 was a season of mild warm rains. Con- 
temporary eulogists likened these rains to the tears of James’s Scottish 
subjects at his departure, and to the showers of clemency which at- 
tended his progress southward. The “tyrants crests and tombs of 
brass,”’ however, can hardly be an allusion, as has been suggested, to 
the tomb of Queen Elizabeth, which is of marble and which was not fin- 
ished until 1606. But on April 28, Elizabeth’s body was borne through 
the streets of London and placed in the Chapel of Henry VII in West- 
minster Abbey, where thousands of Londoners thronged to see the life- 
like waxen image which surmounted the coffin. That coffin must have 
rested in the very shadow of the great tomb of Henry VII and his wife, 
by Torrigiani, the most notable “‘tomb of brass” in England, while all 
round the chapel the visitors would have seen commemorative crests. 
It is unnecessary to press the conclusion that Shakespeare thought of 
Elizabeth as a tyrant—i.e., a ruler who exercised illegal power or who 
held the throne not as of legal right—but if he did he would not have 
been alone in that view, nor would that view have seemed strange to 
many conservative aristocrats if applied to all of the Tudors. 

The more closely one examines the events of the spring of 1603, as 
they were seen by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, the more consistent 
do they appear with the language of Sonnet cvm1, even in its slightest 
details, and the more likely does it seem that these events would have 
impressed the poet deeply enough to find a record in the sonnets. Nor 
do the allusions in the sonnet seem appropriate to any other sequence of 
public events during Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 

Long Island University 


On May 1 Scaramelli wrote to the Doge and Senate, “Rumour runs that peace is 
made with Spain. Ambassadors coming here include the Spanish.” (C.S.P. Ven., v, 18) 
and on May 8, “Everyone concludes that his Majesty is for peace with Spain. We all know 
that he used to say in Scotland that it was a king’s duty to govern his people in peace 
rather than to enlarge his kingdom by war.” —Jbid., p. 20. 

% Honour in Her Perfection, 1624. First quoted in this connection by Sir Sidney Lee. 

™ Dugdale, Gilbert, Time Triumphant: Declaring in Brief the arrival of our lord King 
James in England (London, 1604).—Reprinted in England’s Garner, 11, p. 72. 














XXXVII 


JONSONIAN ELEMENTS IN THE COMIC UNDERPLOT 
OF TWELFTH NIGHT 


HE present study purposes to establish a direct relationship between 

the comic underplot in Twelfth Night and the Jonsonian comic 
method as first developed in Every Man in His Humour and Every Man 
out of His Humour.’ Shakespeare’s name appears first in the list of actors 
for the former play in the Jonson Folio (1616). This is almost the only 
indubitable instance of Shakespeare’s acting, attested by written evi- 
dence on the authority of Jonson? rather than based on tradition or hear- 
say. His thorough familiarity with this play is, consequently, a certainty, 
and the production of Every Man out of His Humour by his company 
in the following year is sufficient evidence that his knowledge of both 
plays was intimate and detailed. 

Shakespeare’s indebtedness may be indicated through a consideration 
of the following points of similarity: (1) the strikingly similar relation- 
ship between Sir Toby and Sir Andrew and that of the Jonsonian vic- 
timizer and gull; (2) Shakespeare’s adaptation of the Jonsonian “hu- 
mour”’ character in Malvolio, no longer to be conceived as a satiric 
portrait of the Puritan but rather as a felicitous combination of psy- 
chological humorist’ and social attitudinizer, through whom Shakespeare 
attains comic effects superior to those of his model, Jonson. 

Most critics, including the editors of the Cambridge edition, 1930, 
hold that the comic situations and characters are wholly of Shakespeare’s 
invention.‘ Some attempts have recently been made’ to find a parallel in 
contemporary life to the situations in which Malvolio figures; but these, 
even if their doubtful plausibility find adherents, add little to our under- 
standing of the particular comic method which Shakespeare has em- 


1 Every Man in His Humour was produced and acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Com- 
pany in 1598 and Every Man out of His Humour by the same company in 1599, The date 
of Twelfth Night may now with considerable certainty be placed not earlier than the winter 
of 1600-01. As T. W. Baldwin, Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company 
(1927) and A. K. Gray, “Robert Armine, the Foole,”” PMLA, xin, 673 ff., have pointed 
out, Robert Armine succeeded Kempe in the Chamberlain’s Company in the spring of 
1600, and there can be little doubt that the parts of Touchstone and Feste were written 
largely with a view to the peculiar capabilities of the new addition to the company. 

2 Shakespeare’s name appears also in the actor list for Jonson’s Sejanus (1603). 

3 Used throughout this paper in the sense of a “humour” character. 

* “No one has yet found Shakespeare a debtor to any one for Malvolio.” Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and J. D. Wilson, Twelfth Night (Cambridge, 1930), Introd., p. xiv. 

® Notably V. A. Wilson, Society Women of Shakespeare's Time (1924) and Sir Israel 
Gollancz, in M. Luce, Rich’s A polonius and Silla (1923), pp. 95-96. 
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ployed in this play. C. H. Herford, co-editor of the definitive edition of 
Jonson, in calling Twelfth Night “the most Jonsonian comedy of Shake- 
speare,’”* has indicated a line of fruitful investigation of what we believe 
to be a legitimate source of influence in the comic underplot. But neither 
he nor C. R. Baskervill, who pointed out that “Twelfth Night and to a 
greater extent The Merry Wives of Windsor’ are obviously influenced by 
the humour trend that was associated with satire,’’* has done more than 
recognize an existing relationship. 

The peculiarly individual Jonsonian method, developed to carry out 
his purpose of social satire in realistic comedy, has failed to be com- 
pletely understood because most critics® have assumed that Jonson’s own 
definition of a humour has been consistently followed in the development 
of his humour types: 


As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way.’® 


It is true that Jonson himself in this definition limits the use of the 
term humour to a psychological master-bias, but in practice he uses 
it to apply also to more superficial attributes, and the discerning 
critic can distinguish three distinct types of humour: the psycho- 
logical humour, which seems to be rooted in the nature of the in- 
dividual, a trait so strong and warped that reason and will have lost 
the power to control its manifestations (e.g., Kitely); the humour of 
caprice or eccentricity," which always remains superficial (e.g., Justice 
Clement) ; and the social humour,” “bred in a man by self-love and affec- 


6 Ben Jonson (Mermaid Series), 1, Preface, p. xliii. 
7 L. Hotson, Shakespeare vs. Shallow (1931) has proved conclusively, in our opinion, that 


-the Merry Wives dates early in 1597. It is highly probable, therefore, that the treatment of 


Falstaff is influenced not so much by the humour trend as by the traditions of Italian 
comedy. 

8 English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (1911), p. 154, n. 1.—That the conception 
of the humour type sprang full-fledged from the brain of Jonson in the year 1598 has been 
thoroughly disproved by Baskervill’s exhaustive study; but Jonson’s particular contribu- 
tion in enriching and popularizing the method is indisputable. 

* See particularly K. M. Lynch, Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (1926), Chap. 2, pp. 
13-19. ° Induction to Every Man out of His Humour. 

4 The best example of the humour of eccentricity is Morose in Epicoene. The fully- 
developed humour of eccentricity finds no parallel in Twelfth Night and need therefore 
concern us no further. 

12 “What is this humour?” . . . “Marry, I’ll tell thee what it is (as ’tis generally received 
in these days): it is a monster bred in a man by self-love and affectation, and fed by folly.” 
Every Man in His Humour, m1, 1. All quotations from this play have been taken from the 
earlier Italianate version of the play, the only one which Shakespeare knew, but the names of 
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tation, and fed by folly,” (e.g., Fastidius Brisk). Exploitation of the 
psychological humour in comedy leads to sombre, bitter satire of the 
Volpone type; the humour of caprice or eccentricity almost invariably 
leads to farce; and the exhibition of social affectations leads to the de- 
velopment of a Jacobean comedy of manners. 

The extent to which Jonson is interested in the comic possibilities 
of social affectation—the pretentious gull in the early humour plays 
being numerically better represented than either of the other two types— 
has never been sufficiently realized; yet a careful analysis of Jonson’s 
dramatic technique reveals a highly developed method already clearly 
defined in the two earliest humour plays and brought to its most perfect 
expression in Epicoene (1609). In the early humour plays, therefore, we 
are concerned not only with the exhibition and purging of psychological 
humours but also with Jonson’s treatment of the socialized gulls, strati- 
fied on levels of intelligence in juxtaposition to the gallants who vic- 
timize and ridicule them.” These types of social affectation, characteris- 
tic of the would-be (who would be witty or cultured or fashionable 
or anything other than he is) are conditioned by Jonson’s conception 
of the Renaissance gentleman—ideally a combination of the best quali- 
ties in a soldier and a man of letters with the social graces of a courtier. 

The delineation of the gull and the exploitation of his humour or his 

social pretensions had developed in the hands of Jonson from an inci- 

dental ingredient in the pamphlet and epigrammatic literature of the 

day to the recipe itself. In the process of transferring the gull from the 

satirical epigram and the pamphlet to the drama, Jonson immeasurably . 
increased the vividness and vitality of his presentation and succeeded : 
in creating a distinctive literary type, owing its fundamental nature to 
the comic derivatives of his conception of the Renaissance gentleman. A 
brief consideration of the nature of the pretensions of the gull in Jonson 
and his relationship to his victimizer is necessary before a comparison 
with Twelfth Night can be effectively made. 

In Every Man in His Humour Master Stephen is listed in the Drama- 
tis Personae as a “Country Gull,” and Master Matthew as a “Town 
Gull.”” These two, with Captain Bobadill, a glorified Miles Gloriosus— 
though, in his present incarnation distinctively a Jonsonian creation— 
represent the trio of would-be’s, who ape the fashions of the Renaissance 
gentleman. Invariably, of course, the would-be oversteps the mark, mak- 























characters have been retained from the more familiar Anglicized version which appeared 
in the 1616 folio. The later revisions are chiefly verbal; all changes of act and scene num- 
bering, however, are indicated in the footnotes to facilitate reference. 

3 See P. Mueschke, Prototypes of Restoration Wits and Would-Bees in Ben Jonson’s 
Reatlisic Comedy (1929), an unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
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ing himself the butt of ridicule and the dupe of his victimizer—repre- 
sented in this play by Young Knowell, Wellbred, and the master of the 
intrigue, Brainworm. 

Stephen, at the very bottom of the scale intellectually, is remorse- 
lessly held up to scorn by his cousin and Wellbred, but he is incapable 
of perceiving the contemptuous tolerance beneath their apparently flat- 
tering interest. He longs to learn the familiar hawking language of a 
gentleman; he pretends to valor and is always ready to pick a quarrel, 
but equally anxious to avoid the issue; he is proud of what he considers 
his good parts and ever eager to have them commended; and his stu- 
pidity leaves him utterly deaf to the significance of others’ comments 
about him, even when spoken directly to his face. 

Matthew is only a little less stupid than Stephen, having lived in the 
shadow of St. Paul’s and borrowed some of London’s surface sophistica- 
tion, which the country gull had not yet acquired. His particular preten- 
sions are to culture, poetry (witness his plagiarism), and valor—though 
he is but a weak shadow of his model, Bobadill. Both he and Stephen wish 
to be known as “melancholy,” a state of mind which they probably con- 
sider the crowning grace of a courtier. 

Bobadill is the braggart warrior par excellence with pretensions to 
valor and wit, which he more nearly attains than do either of the other 
two. As we have pointed out, all three suffer victimization and exposure 
at the hands of the wits. 

Every Man out of His Humour is more genuinely a humour play than its 
predecessor, which is more concerned with plot manipulation. In the for- 
mer, everything is subordinated to the development and presentation of 
the humour characters. Jonson’s own characterization of the gulls in 
the “Characters of the Persons” will give one a fairly accurate idea of the 
sort of social attitudinizing he wished to represent: 


Fastidius Brisk. A neat, spruce, affecting courtier, one that wears clothes well, 
and in fashion; practiseth by his glass, how to salute; speaks good remnants, 
notwithstanding the bass viol and tobacco; swears tersely, and with variety. .. . 

Fungoso . . . one that has revelled in his time, and follows the fashion afar off, 
like a spy. He makes it the whole bent of his endeavours, to . . . put him in the 
courtiers’ cut; at which he earnestly aims, but so unluckily, that he still lights 
short a suit. 

Sogliardo. An essential clown, . . . yet so enamoured of the name of a gentle- 
man, that he will have it, though he buys it. He comes up every term to learn 
to take tobacco, and see new Motions. He is in his kingdom, when he can get 
himself into company where he may be well laughed at. 


It may be interesting to mention also Carlo Buffone, the nimble-witted 
and acid-tongued jester. His character is in no way allied to that of 
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Feste; but he serves a somewhat similar purpose—revealing the fopper- 
ies and stupidities of the would-be’s through his comments, as Feste 
occasionally does through his less explicit but equally pertinent foolery. 

The two gulls in Twelfth Night are Sir Andrew Aguecheek (who also 
bears a certain remote resemblance to the old amorous fool in Italian 
comedy, being made to caper in similar fashion and finding himself 
served in the end with a broken pate instead of a bride) and Malvolio. 
Their victimizers are Sir Toby Belch and Maria, aided to some extent 
by Feste and Fabian. But before considering in detail the nature of 
Andrew and Malvolio, an interesting resemblance may be noted in the 
rendezvous of the gulls, as a background for the exhibition of their 
affectations, in Every Man in His Humour and in Twelfth Night—the 
Kitely ménage in the former and Olivia’s in the latter. The atmosphere of 
conviviality and riot, violently disturbed by the entrance of authorita- 
tive virtue, is common to both. Kitely complains to his brother-in-law, 
Downright, of the conduct of the latter’s brother, Wellbred, in his house: 


My brother Wellbred (I know not how) 

Of late is much declined from what he was, 

And greatly alter’d in his disposition. . . . 

He’s grown a stranger to all due respect, 
Forgetful of his friends, and not content 

To stale himself in all societies, 

He makes my house as common as a Mart, 

A Theatre, a public receptacle 

For giddy humour, and diseased riot, 

And there, (as in a tavern, or a stews,) 

He, and his wild associates, spend their hours, 

In repetition of lascivious jests, 

Swear, leap, and dance, and revel night by night, 
Control my servants: and indeed what not? (1, 4)** 


Olivia’s opinion of her kinsman, Sir Toby, as reported by Malvolio, 
is an obvious counterpart: 


Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My lady bade me tell you, that, though she 
harbours you as her kinsman, she’s nothing allied to your disorders. If you can 
separate yourself and your misdemeanours, you are welcome to the house; if not, 
and it would please you to take leave of her, she is very willing to bid you fare- 
well. (11, 3). 


Kitely delegates the reprimanding of Wellbred to his elder brother, 
Downright, as Olivia designates Malvolio as her deputy. Downright is 
infuriated with the kind of company Wellbred keeps—the gulls, Mat- 


™4 In the Anglicized version of Every Man in his Humour, 1, 1. 
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thew and Bobadill—as Malvolio and Olivia object to Sir Toby’s drinking 
with Andrew and the Clown at midnight. Downright enters, when Well- 
bred and his companions are holding forth in Kitely’s house, the gulls 
exhibiting their pretensions before the two women and the wits, and 
breaks out in wrath: 


Come, you might practise your ruffian tricks somewhere else, and not here, I 
wiss: this is no tavern, nor no place for such exploits. (m1, 4)" 


Malvolio’s interruption of the midnight drinking scene is expressive of 
a similar objection: 


My masters, are you mad? or what are you? Have you no wit, manners, nor hon- 
esty, but to gabble like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an ale-house of 
my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your coziers’ catches without any mitigation 
or remorse of voice? Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time in you? (11, 3). 


Downright, however, not being in the position of servant, rebuking the 
kinsman of his mistress, as is Malvolio, but rather an equal rebuking his 
own brother, goes to lengths to which Malvolio dare not. Malvolio 
leaves in a huff after they have laughed at him and refused to “‘mitigate”’ 
their noise and goes to call his mistress. Downright will brook none of 
it and draws his sword on the lot of them. Though the details of both 
scenes differ decidedly, the similarity of the general pattern and back- 
ground is clearly recognizable. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of Andrew exemplifies to the fullest extent 
the Jonsonian conception and treatment of the gull and his relationship 
to his victimizer. Andrew is of quite a different breed from Malvolio. 
He is pure, unadulterated fool and is more closely allied to Stephen than 
to any other of the characters in the two Jonson plays we have been dis- 
cussing. His character is sketched" for us through the comments of Toby 
and Maria before his first appearance on the stage. In their opening 
conversation, Maria broaches the subject of ‘‘a foolish knight that you 
brought in one night here to be her [Olivia’s] wooer,” (1, 3), and his 


18 Thid., tv, 1. 

6 In the presentation of his humour characters, Jonson employed the character sketch, 
a type of delineation at least as old as Theophrastus, which had already become es- 
tablished as a convention in English literature. Jonson uses it to sketch briefly and 
pointedly the essentials of a character’s humour or particular affectations, almost invari- 
ably before his appearance or on his first appearance on the stage, his purpose being obvi- 
ously to supply the audience with a correct preconception of the nature of the gull, that 
there may be no mistaking the author’s satire. Shakespeare had already to a certain extent 
used this method, as in the case of Don Armado in Love’s Labour’s Lost, but he employs it 
fully in the presentation of Andrew. He uses it also with the fop who annoys Hotspur on 
the battlefield, in Henry IV, Part I, and with Osric, in Hamlet. 
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essential qualities as a gull, later to be illustrated by Andrew in person, 
are here intimated. 

Maria constantly makes him out a dullard and invariably gets the 
better of him in repartee: 


And. Fair lady, do you think you have fools in hand? 
Mar. Sir, I have not you by the hand. (1, 3). 


According to his own confession, he thinks sometimes: 


I have no more wit than a Christian or an ordinary man has; but I am a great 
eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to my wit. (1, 3). 


His total deficiency in this respect renders him an easy prey to Sir Toby 
whom he imitates with blind worship. He does not need to ape the 
outward appurtenances of gentility, as do Stephen and Sogliardo; he is 
himself a sample of decadent gentleman, yet he confesses: 


I would I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have in fencing, dancing, 
and bear-baiting: O, had I but followed the arts! (1, 3). 


Sir Toby represents him as being “as tall a man as any’s in Illyria” and 
answers Maria’s accusation that he is ‘a very fool and a prodigal” by the 
assertion: 


[he] plays o’ the viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three or four languages word for 
word without book, and hath all the good gifts of nature, 


But Maria’s quick retort exposes him as the fool and craven that he is: 


He hath, indeed, almost natural: for besides that he’s a fool, he’s a great quar- 
reller; and but that he hath the gift of a coward to allay the gust he hath in 
quarrelling, tis thought among the prudent he would quickly have the gift 
of a grave. (1, 3). 


In this respect, however, Andrew’s particular brand of timid bullying 
cowardice is much more akin to the pretended valor of Matthew"? and 
Stephen'* than to Bobadill’s more flamboyant style. He is exposed in all 


17 Matthew is liberally inoculated with the spirit of bravery by Bobadill’s fencing les- 
sons, but his stomach for quarrelling is rapidly dissipated at the prospect of actual danger 
from Downright’s cudgel, and he flees ignominiously. 

18 Cf. Maria’s characterization of Andrew with Stephen’s equally boastful cowardice, 
as revealed in the following conversation before and after Brainworm’s entrance: 

Know. Tut, now it’s too late to look on it, put it up, put it up. 

Step. Well, I will not put it up, but by God’s foot, an e’er I meet him— . . . Whoreson, 
coney-catching rascal; oh, I could eat the very hilts for anger. 

Know. A sign you have a good ostrich stomach, cousin. 

Step. A stomach? would I had him here, you should see an I had a stomach. . . . (Enter 
Brainworm.) Oh, God’s lid, by your leave, do you know me, sir? 

Brain. Ay, sir, I know you by sight. 
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his native timidity in the mock duel, the most important scene of gulling 
in which he figures, second only to the Malvolio conspiracy. The trick 
Sir Toby and Fabian put upon him in inveigling him into challenging 
Cesario—a proceeding which produces more dangerous consequences 
than any of them had looked for, on the appearance of Sebastian—is 
thoroughly Jonsonian in character.'® The very terms of the challenge, 
which, by Toby’s advice, Andrew sends to Cesario “to taunt him with 
the license of ink” (111, 2), yet keeping ‘‘o’ the windy side of the law” 
(11, 4), are illustrative of Shakespeare’s inimitable adaptive process— 
reminiscent as they are of Stephen’s valorous oaths and his ambigu- 
ously apologetic threats to Brainworm when he takes refuge in words in- 
stead of action, in revenge for the cheat he had suffered in the purchase 
of the fake Toledo sword. Sir Toby gives the most perfect expression of 
Andrew’s cowardice: 


... if he were opened, and you find so much blood in his liver as will clog the foot 
of a flea, I’ll eat the rest of the anatomy. (1, 2). 


The ease with which Andrew is pacified and led by the nose by Sir Toby 
is reminiscent of Young Knowell’s power over Stephen, who, in the 
opinion of Wellbred, can be compared ‘‘to nothing more happily than a 
barber’s virginals; for every one may play upon him.” (11, 3).?° 

He tries to imitate Viola’s poetic speech in addressing Olivia," as 
Stephen tries to master Bobadill’s extraordinary oaths by painful repeti- 
tion: 

Vio. Most excellent accomplished lady, the heavens rain odours on you! 

And. That youth’s a rare courtier: ‘Rain odours;’ well. 








Step. You sold me a rapier, did you not? 

Brain. Yes, marry did I, sir. 

Step. You said it was a Toledo, ha? 

Brain. True, I did so. 

Step. But it is none. 

Brain. No, sir, I confess it, it is none. 

Step. Gentlemen, bear witness, he has confest it. By God’s lid, an you had not confest 
it—(m, 3) (mm, 1, in the Anglicized version). See also Stephen’s boasted valor and its equally 
rapid evaporation in the servant incident (1, 1). 

19 This incident is later developed by Jonson with extraordinarily good comic effect in 
Epicoene. *° rm, 1, in the Anglicized version. 

"1 See also Andrew’s imitative repetition, probably corrupted in the process, of the 
Clown’s words: “Thou wast in very gracious fooling last night when thou spok’st of Pigro- 
gromitus, of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus.” (11, 3). Admiration of high- 
sounding words not native to their own vocabularies (and in this case obviously misunder- 
stood) is common to Jonson’s gulls as well as to Andrew. Cf. Matthew’s use of “‘bastinado”’ 
for “cudgel” (due here, of course, to Italianate affectation.) 
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Vio. My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your own most pregnant and 
vouchsafed ear. 

And. ‘Odours,’ ‘pregnant,’ and ‘vouchsafed:’ I’ll get ’em all three all ready. 
(m1, 1). 


Bob. ... Body of Caesar, but that I scorn to let forth so mean a spirit, I'd 
have stabbed him to the earth. . . . By this fair heaven, I would have done it. 

Step. Oh, he swears admirably (by this fair heaven!) Body of Caesar: I shal! 
never do it, sure (upon my salvation). No, I have not the right grace. 

Mat... . By this air, the most divine tobacco as ever I drunk. ... 

Step. Oh, this gentleman doth it rarely too, but nothing like the other. By this 
air, as I am a gentleman: By Phoebus. (111, 2). 


Andrew pretends to appreciation of the Clown’s singing as Stephen 
does to Matthew’s plagiarized verses, and with as little true comprehen- 
sion, for Sir Toby can catch him in the most open snares ever a fool fell 
into: 

And. A mellifiuous voice, as I am true knight. 

Tob. A contagious breath. 

And. Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith. 

Tob. To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. (11, 3). 


Mat. . . . then doI no more but take your pen and paper presently, and write 
you your half score or your dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

Know. Mass, then he utters them by the gross. 

Step. Truly, sir, and I love such things out of measure. 

Know. I’ faith, as well as in measure. (11, 3).” 


His pretence to amorousness and to ladies’ favors, so marked a charac- 
teristic of a would-be wooer like Fastidius Brisk, is perhaps Andrew's 
most pathetic as well as his weakest pretension. Fastidius boasts with 
gusto of his conquests (at least one to each new suit of clothes) but An- 
drew can muster up no more than a pitiful echo of Toby’s boast that 
Maria adores him: 


And. I was adored once too. (um, 3). 


This perpetual echoing of Sir Toby, moreover, is an almost invariable 
characteristic of the stupid gull. When Stephen announces that he is 
possessed of a “‘melancholy” disposition, Matthew hastens to assure 
him that “it’s your only best humour, sir, your true melancholy breeds 
your perfect fine wit, sir: I am melancholy myself divers times, sir,” 
(11, 3)—a conceit of self-analysis somewhat similar to Andrew’s state- 
ment that he is “‘a fellow o’ the strangest mind i’ the world.” (1, 3). 


* 11, 1, in the Anglicized version. 
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His ego is constantly in need of being bolstered up by Sir Toby, as 
Stephen is in need of reassurance from his cousin, Young Knowell, which 
the latter doles out to him in large measure that he may make the greater 
fool of himself—solely for his own entertainment and that of his com- 
panions. Toby has an ulterior motive as well*—Andrew’s “three thou- 
sand ducats a year” (1, 3); and he labors to keep him in a good opinion 
of himself when he is cast down by a battle of wits with Maria, in which 
Andrew is always completely worsted. His mind is taken off his failings 
by Sir Toby’s shrewdness in flattery, though he has scarce wit enough to 
keep him from swallowing a derogatory reference to his hair as a com- 
pliment. 


Tob. Then hadst thou had an excellent head of hair. 

And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Tob. Past question, for thou seest it will not curl by nature. 

And. But it becomes me well enough, does’t not? 

Tob. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a distaff, and I hope to see a housewife 
take thee between her legs and spin it off. (1, 3). 


Toby’s transparently satirical intention is as completely lost on Andrew 
as Brainworm’s is on Stephen in the following parallel situation: 


Brain. I marle, sir, you wear such ill-favoured coarse stockings, having so 
good a leg as you have. 

Steph. ...1 think my leg would show well in a silk hose. 

Brain. Ay, afore God, would it, rarely well. 

Steph. In sadness, I think it would: I have a reasonable good leg? 

Brain. You have an excellent good leg, sir: I pray you pardon me. I have a 
little haste in sir. (1, 2). 


Under Toby’s influence, Andrew rises to heights of self-conceit of 
which he is incapable by his sober self, as Stephen and Matthew, Fastid- 
ius Brisk and Sogliardo, are led to boast of their attainments and 
qualities by Wellbred and Knowell, or by Carlo Buffone, only to be 
laughed at for their pains behind their backs or to their faces. 

The following conversation is perhaps the best single illustration of 
Toby’s power over the foolish knight: 

And. I delight in masques and revels sometimes altogether. 

Tob. Art thou good at these kicke-chawses, knight? 


% The Elder Knowell’s reprimand to Stephen indicates that his foolish nephew, like 
Andrew, has frequently been fleeced by his flatterers: 
Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive, 
That I would have you do, and not to spend 
Your crowns on every one that humours you: (I, 1). 
Even the impoverished Matthew contributes his two shillings to the exchequer of an even 
more indigent, though superior gull, Bobadill. 
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And. As any man in Illyria, whatsoever he be, under the degree of my betters: 
and yet I will not compare with an old man. 

Tob. What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? 

And. Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Tob. And I can cut the mutton to’t. 

And. And I think I have the back-trick simply as strong as any man in IIlyria.*! 

Tob. Wherefore are these things hid? wherefore have these gifts a curtain be- 
fore ’em? are they like to take dust, like Mistress Mall’s picture? why dost thou 
not go to church in a galliard and come home in a coranto? My very walk should 
be a jig; I would not so much as make water but in a sink-a-pace. What dost thou 
mean? Is it a world to hide virtues in? I did think, by the excellent constitution 
of thy leg, it was formed under the star of a galliard. 

And. Ay, ’tis strong, and it does indifferent well in a damn’d coloured stock.?® 
Shall we set about some revels? (1, 3). 


Young Knowell’s advice to Stephen provides an amazingly close paral- 
lel and illustrates clearly Shakespeare’s adaptation of Jonson’s use of 
slily contemptuous flattery, calculated to lead the victim to a more 
outrageous exhibition of his pretentious stupidity: 


Know. You speak very well, sir. 

Step. Nay, not so neither, but I speak to serve my turn. 

Know. Your turn? why, cousin, a gentleman of so fair sort as you are, of so 
true carriage, so special good parts; of so dear and choice estimation; one whose 
lowest condition bears the stamp of a great spirit; nay more, a man so graced, 
gilded, or rather, to use a more fit metaphor, tinfoiled by nature; not that you 
have a leaden constitution, coz, although perhaps a little inclining to that temper 
and so the more apt to melt with pity, when you fall into the fire of rage, but for 
your lustre only, which reflects as bright to the world as an old ale-wife’s pewter 
again a good time; and will you now, with nice modesty, hide such real orna- 
ments as these, and shadow their glory as a milliner’s wife doth her wrought 
stomacher, with a smoky lawn or a black cyprus? Come, come; for shame do 
not wrong the quality of your dessert in so poor a kind; but let the idea of what 
you are be portrayed in your aspect, that men may read in your looks: “Here 
within this place is to be seen the most admirable, rare, and accomplished work 
of nature!’ Cousin, what think you of this? 

Step. Marry, I do think of it, and I will be more melancholy and gentlemanlike 
than I have been, I do ensure you. (1, 2). 


* Cf. the attractions Fastidius Brisk wishes to exhibit to the lady he is attempting to 
court: 

Fast. By this hand, I’d spend twenty pound my vaulting horse stood here now, she might 
see me do but one trick. 

Maci. Why, does she love activity? 

Cin. Or, if you had but your long stockings on, to be dancing a galliard as she comes by. 

Fast. Ay, either, O, these stirring humours make ladies mad with desire. (1, 3). 

%6 Cf. Stephen’s “I think my leg would show well in a silk hose.” (1, 2.) 
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The distinctively Jonsonian relationship of victimizer and gull be- 
tween Sir Toby and Sir Andrew is made transparently clear by Toby 
himself in his comment on his dupe: 


Marry, I’ll ride your horse as well as I ride you. (1, 4). 


The closest counterpart of Andrew in the gallery of Jonsonian gulls is 
Stephen, and the recurrent parallels between the two, in the types of 
affectation exploited, the manner of expressing them, and the method of 
exposing them, are explicable on two counts: in the first place, Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of the character types and dialogue of Every Man in 
his Humour was thoroughly intimate, and his memory of details was 
strengthened by the fact that he, as an actor, must have participated in 
the rehearsals of the play. In the second place, he apparently, in the 
creation of Andrew, recalled most vividly or was most attracted to the 
type of gull and the peculiar affectations manifested by Stephen. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that Andrew exhibits some characteristics 
which Stephen does not, which are either native to himself or may be 
discerned in other Jonsonian gulls, like Fastidius Brisk; and that, more- 
over, he is entirely free from the boorish self-assurance and the gratuitous 
insolence which Stephen flaunts throughout the play. One feels for the 
timid simpleton a sympathetic indulgence which Stephen’s blustering 
stupidity fails to excite. 

In Malvolio*® Shakespeare has created a character far more complex 
both as a literary type and as a human being than the simple-minded 
gull, Sir Andrew. The conception of Malvolio as a Puritan, which has 
been almost ineradicably fixed in our minds through the last century of 
criticism,”” has prevented us from recognizing his essential nature, which 
reveals at once his close kinship with the Jonsonian humour character. 
Let us consider on what grounds this misconception of Malvolio as the 
Puritan has been based. 

The most direct reference in the play is Maria’s comment: “Marry 
sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan.” (11, 3). In addition, there is Toby’s 
retort to Malvolio’s order to cease his “disorders”: ‘‘Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?”’ (11, 3). 
This, coupled with Malvolio’s avowed intolerance of drunkenness, as 
shown in his interruption of the midnight carousal, and of bear-baiting 
[Fabian says: “he brought me out o’ favour with my lady about a bear- 
baiting here,” (11, 5)], has confirmed the popular stage tradition of pre- 
senting Malvolio as a Puritan. The interpretation of these comments 


% F, E. Schelling, Complete Plays of Ben Jonson (Everyman ed.), 1, xii, recognizes that 
Malvolio is “conceived in the spirit of humours,” but leaves his observation unsubstanti- 
ated. *7 See M. P. Tilley, “The Organic Unity of Twelfth Night,” PMLA, xx1x, 550 ff. 
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about Malvolio and of his own actions as revealing essentially a Puri- 
tanical nature, which Shakespeare wished to satirize through the punish- 
ment inflicted upon the steward, is open to grave objections. Its weakness 
is fully recognized only when one begins to consider Malvolio as a repre- 
sentative of the humour type and to understand his nature in the light 
of his dominating quality of self-love. 

Maria’s description of him as ‘‘a kind of Puritan” is immediately con- 
tradicted by her assurance to Andrew: 
The devil a Puritan that he is, or any thing constantly but a time-pleaser; an 
affectioned ass, that cons state without book and utters it by great swarths, 
the best persuaded of himself, so crammed, as he thinks, with excellencies, that 
it is his ground of faith that all that look on him love him; and on that vice in 
him will my revenge find notable cause to work. (11, 3). 


We may be sure that Maria has had sufficient opportunity to observe 
Malvolio’s “playing-up” to his mistress. Moreover, Maria is the vic- 
timizer in whose mouth we are most likely to find the dramatist’s own 
conception of the essential nature of a humour character. Her statement, 
which, as we shall show, is abundantly supported throughout the play, 
may be taken as a legitimate indication that Malvolio’s humour is seli- 
love, the very quality which Jonson himself, it will be remembered,” 
cites in Every Man in his Humour, as a fundamental characteristic of the 
social pretender. It is through this dominating quality in him that Maria 
finds “notable cause to work” in “gulling him into a nayword,” and the 
most effective comic scene in the play from the point of view of the spec- 
tator is Malvolio’s exhibition of self-love on discovering the forged letter. 

The interruption of the midnight drinking bout is his duty as Olivia’s 
steward. His dislike of the participants explains his thoroughgoing offi- 
ciousness in carrying out his mistress’ orders. It is no more Puritanical, 
however, than the suggested parallel in contemporary life which Gollancz 
points out: the interruption of Sir Walter Raleigh, Southampton, and 
Mr. Parker, who were playing at primero in the Presence Chamber after 
the Queen had gone to bed, by Willoughby, Elizabeth’s chief server.’ 
The utter disregard of Malvolio’s reprimand by the offenders, their 
persistent misinterpretation of his orders, their teasing, and their con- 
tinued noise, are more than enough to account for his flinging off the stage 
with the threat to Maria that Olivia should know of her misdemeanor, 
“by this hand.” His reputation for virtue, in Toby’s comment, is, as 
Maria assures us, merely hypocrisy to clothe his ambitions to her mis- 
tress’ favor. The violence of his language toward the disrespectful merry- 
makers is partly due to his desire to curry favor with Olivia and partly 


%8 See p. 723, n. 12, infra. * Quoted in M. Luce, loc. cit. 
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to the pleasure he derives in being “round” with Toby and the others, 
because he, from his superior eminence, scorns them. Bringing Fabian 
“out o’ favour” with Olivia over a bear-baiting is probably another at- 
tempt to bring himself into favor. There is nothing else in either Mal- 
volio’s action or his speech in the play on which the misconception of his 
character as Shakespeare’s contribution to the stage satire of the Puri- 
tans rests. It seems indubitable that whatever Puritanical aversions he 
exhibits, he merely shares in common with Puritans, though it is at least 
equally plausible that his vehement reprehension of drinking and bear- 
baiting is largely influenced by his desire to please his austere mistress 
as part of his ambitious hope to win her hand. The stage satire of the 
Puritans was as popular with theatre audiences as the Puritans them- 
selves were unpopular and the occasional suggestion of a Puritanical 
bias in Malvolio’s pretentious virtue added to the opportunities for sa- 
tire and ridicule of the steward. 

Evidence in the play itself that Shakespeare’s emphasis is primarily on 
Malvolio’s humour of self-love, which finds expression in the detraction 
of others whom he conceives to be less virtuous, less noteworthy than 
he himself, is abundantly conclusive. His very first speech, his comment 

« the Fool in answer to Olivia’s question: 


Oli. What think you of this fool, Malvolio? doth he not mend? 
Mal. Yes, and shall do till the pangs of death shake him: infirmity, that 
decays the wise, doth ever make the better fool. (1, 5) 


is a sententious expression of his superiority and conceit, which lead 
him to use these assured and high-sounding terms of condemnation. His 
second comment on the Clown is followed immediately by Olivia’s ac- 
cusation that he is “‘sick of self-love’”’ and tastes “‘with a distempered ap- 
petite”—our clue to the proper interpretation of his nature. His humour 
distempers his appetite because his acceptance of his own superiority 
leads him to condemn others, in whom he canhot perceive the qualities 
he considers himself to possess, as his inferiors. He is respectful to prac- 
tically nobody in the play except Olivia, because she is his mistress and 
he hopes may become his wife; when his self-love is wounded, as he 
thinks by her connivance, he rails at her as he has previously at every 
one else with whom he has come in contact. 

As we have pointed out, the clearest indication of the nature of his 
humour is provided by Maria, who bases her plot to “gull him into a 
nayword” on her observation of his amorous aspirations towards her mis- 
tress. Malvolio himself, in his soliloquy in the garden, before his dis- 
covery of the letter, reveals to what extent her flattering innuendoes 
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regarding Olivia’s supposed love for him have undermined his good sense 
and rendered him ripe for ridicule: 


’Tis but fortune; all is fortune. Maria once told me she did affect me: and I have 
heard herself come thus near, that, should she fancy, it should be one of my 
complexion. Besides, she uses me with a more exalted respect than any one else 
that follows her. What should I think on’t? (n, 5). 


The letter which Maria, the “noble gull-catcher,” devises as the bait to 
catch “the trout” and “make a contemplative idiot of him” is the means 
which reveals to us, to the fullest extent, as it does to the watchers, Toby 
Andrew, and Fabian, the steward’s overweening conceit, which Shake- 
speare stresses with unmistakable emphasis. The superscription, begin- 
ning “‘Jove knows I love,” suggests to him instantly, “If this should be 
thee, Malvolio?”’; and, acting on the advice of the letter, he immediately 
resolves :3° 


I will be proud, I will read politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off 
gross acquaintance, I will be point-devise the very man. I do not now fool my- 
self to let imagination jade me; for every reason excites to this, that my lady 
loves me. She did commend my yellow stockings of late, she did praise my leg 
being cross-gartered; and in this she manifests herself to my love, and with a 
kind of injunction drives me to these habits of her liking. (um, 5). 


So well does Maria’s invention “work upon him” that Toby can say of 
him, ‘His very genius hath taken the infection of the device” (11, 4), 
and Maria invites her fellow-conspirators to observe his self-exhibition 
before Olivia, in terms unmistakably indicative of its complete success: 


If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourself into stitches, follow me. Yond 
gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very renegado. . . . He’s in yellow stockings. 
. . . He does obey every point of the letter that I dropped to betray him: he does 
smile his face into more lines than is in the new map with the augmentation of 
the Indies: you have not seen such a thing as ’tis. I can hardly forbear hurling 
things at him. I know my lady will strike him: if she do, he’ll smile and take’t 
for a great favour. (111, 2). 


The more intense the obsession, the more drastic the punishment. 
The thoroughness of Malvolio’s discomfiture and the ignominy of his 
punishment in the cell of a madman, to be mocked by the Fool he de- 
spises, to be “‘made the most notorious geck and gull That e’er invention 
play’d on” (v, 1), are proportionate to the power of his humour, which 


39 It is notable that Fastidius’ boasted confidence in his mistress’s favors, based equally 
on airy nothingness, finds expression also in their alleged commendation of his apparel: 

“O, I have been graced by them beyond all aim of affection; this is her garter my dagger 
hangs in: and they do so commend and approve my apparel, with my judicious wearing 
of it, it’s above wonder. (1, 2.)” 
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Shakespeare exhibits and attempts to purge through ridicule in typically 
Jonsonian fashion. 

Malvolio is dominated by a psychological humour, a trait of character 
far more deeply ingrained than the superficial social affectations of an 
Andrew or a Stephen, but he is also to a certain extent a social attitudi- 
nizer. His pretensions consist largely in the manifestation of what Boas 
aptly termed the cultivation of the “grand style.’”*! Maria tells us that 
“he has been yonder i’ the sun practising behaviour to his own shadow 
this half hour” (11, 5), and since Malvolio does later actually put into 
practise her advice in the letter, one may legitimately ascribe the items 
contained therein to his collection of affectations: 


To inure thyself to what thou art like to be, cast thy humble slough and appear 
fresh. Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants; let thy tongue tang argu- 
ments of state; put thyself into the trick of singularity. . . . Remember who com- 
mended thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee ever cross-gartered: I say, 
remember. Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to be so; if not, let me see thee 
a steward still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to touch Fortune’s fingers. 
(n, 5). 


A most interesting parallel is discernible in Every Man out of His Hu- 
mour in the satirical advice given to the would-be gentleman, Sogliardo, 
by Carlo Buffone: 


Nay, look you, sir, now you are a gentleman, you must carry a more exalted 
presence, change your mood and habit to a more austere form; be exceeding 
proud, stand upon your gentility, and scorn every man; speak nothing humbly, 
never discourse under a nobleman... . (1, 1). 


It is from Malvolio’s own lips, however, that the most complete revela- 
tion of his attitudinizing comes. The following quotations, with the 
violently interjected asides of Toby and Fabian omitted, exhibit clearly 
the nature of the affectations his day-dream has conjured up to his 
imagination as the exaltation of bliss: 


To be Count Malvolio! ... There is example for’t; the lady of the Strachy mar- 
ried the yeoman of the wardrobe . . . Having been three months married to her, 
sitting in my state—. . . . Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet 
gown; having come from a day-bed, where I have left Olivia sleeping— . . . And 
then to have the humour of state; and after a demure travel of regard, telling 
them I know my place as I would they should do theirs, to ask for my kinsman 
Toby—... Seven of my people, with an obedient start, make out for him: 
I frown the while; and perchance wind up my watch, or play with my—some 
rich jewel. Toby approaches; courtesies there to me— . . . I extend my hand to 
him thus, quenching my familiar smile with an austere regard of control—.. . 


" F. S. Boas, Shakespere and His Predecessors (1902), p. 323. 
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Saying, ‘Cousin Toby, my fortunes having cast me on your niece, give me this 
prerogative of speech’—... (a, 5). 


These affectations, however, are merely the incidental appurtenances o{ 
his dominating quality, the humour of self-love. 

The theme of self-love had been popular in both the early humour 
plays and had been treated by Jonson to its fullest extent in Cynthia's 
Revels, or The Fountain of Self-Love (1600). The humourist, Puntarvolo, 
is the chief example of self-love in Every Man out of his Humour, and 
from this aspect of his character, Shakespeare may have drawn some 
suggestive hints in the treatment of Malvolio. Jonson’s characterization 
of Puntarvolo in the “Characters of the Persons” labels him clearly: 


A vain-glorious knight, over-Englishing his travels, and wholly consecrated to 
singularity; . . . a Sir hath lived to see the revolution of time in most of his ap- 
parel. Of presence good enough, but so palpably affected to his own praise, that-- 
for want of flatterers—he commends himself, to the floutage of his own family. 


A comparison of Puntarvolo and Malvolio leads one to marvel once more 
at Shakespeare’s unique power in the adaptation and recombining of bor- 
rowed elements—for his cross-gartered gull is as superior to Jonson’s 
affected knight as his mature dramatic genius was at this time superior 
to the experimental efforts of a tyro, highly successful as they were. 

The method of exposing and ridiculing Malvolio’s humour through 
Maria’s trick, with his subsequent exhibition of himself before Olivia, 
reminds one irresistibly of Puntarvolo’s affected pretension of court- 
ing his own wife in the guise of a knight errant at the window of his 
supposed castle. It is true that Puntarvolo has himself conceived and 
designed his project and that Malvolio is the dupe of Maria, but there 
are certain important similarities in the two situations. Both are ob- 
served and commented upon in the acting: Puntarvolo by Fastidius, 
Carlo, and Sogliardo; Malvolio in his preparatory rehearsal by Toby, 
Fabian, and Andrew, and in his scene with Olivia, by Maria. Both have 
rehearsed and studied their parts beforehand. Malvolio avows, after 
reading the letter: 


I will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the 
swiftness of putting on. . . . I will smile; I will do everything that thou wilt have 
me. (ur, 5). 


32 It may be interesting to note that Maria’s letter advises Malvolio to put himself “into 
the trick of singularity.” His punctilious observation of her advice makes Malvolio singular 
indeed, as Puntarvolo’s overactive imagination has made him. Singularity, in both in- 
stances, is merely the result of pride in the display of affectation. 
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And Carlo says of Puntarvolo: 


It’s a project, a designment of his own, a thing studied, and rehearst as ordi- 
narily at his coming from hawking or hunting, as a jig after 2 play. (um, 1). 


Puntarvolo comes to court his own wife who pretends not to know him 
for what he is; Malvolio comes to court Olivia who can scarcely recognize 
him for the man he used to be. The Waiting-Gentlewoman at the window 
gives Puntarvolo in his catechizing ‘an inventory of his own good parts” 
(11, 1) as Malvolio has been given his in the forged letter, the advice 
of which he proceeds to follow implicitly, for the benefit of Olivia. 

Though the details have little in common, it is significant that the 
purpose in both situations is the same: they are created by the dramatist 
to expose the affectations of a humourist. The general design, therefore, 
coupled with the fact that each has come a-wooing (Puntarvolo his own 
wife) and that each is acting an assumed part, commented upon bya 
group of observers, lends a considerable degree of plausibility to the dis- 
cernment of a relationship between the two. 

Malvolio differs from Puntarvolo in the degree to which Shakespeare 
has combined the dominating psychological humour with the exhibition 
of social pretensions and affectations in the creation of a more human 
figure. Jonson’s psychological humourists are almost caricatures of hu- 
manity, warped by a humour so exaggerated that it strains credulity. 
Shakespeare has humanized Malvolio through rendering credible the 
outward manifestations of his humour. Self-love which animates Puntar- 
volo finds its outlet in an absurd mock-wooing of his own wife; self-love 
in Malvolio produces the natural reaction of exalting his ambitions to- 
wards his superiors and increasing his contempt of his supposed inferiors. 
Consequently, his whole attitude in the scene in which he appears before 
Olivia, and later his defiance of Toby, Fabian, and Maria render him 
a more human and understandable figure than Jonson’s. 

Nowhere in the play is Shakespeare’s genius more clearly exhibited 
than in the consistency of portrayal of Malvolio in his handling of the 
difficult “purge” scene and in Malvolio’s final appearance. A weaker 
and less original imitator might have followed Jonson in the thorough 
purging of Malvolio’s humour—causing at the end his admission of his 
failing and his reformation—as Jonson does with his humourists in 
Every Man out of his Humour, frequently sacrificing consistency of char- 
acterization for the sake of emphasizing the conception of the well- 
rounded personality as it should exist ideally, not warped by an over- 
powering and misdirected master-bias. Malvolio is not the man to throw 
off in an instant the habit of a life-time; his recognition of the trick which 
has been played upon him succeeds only in infuriating him the more, and 
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he stalks off the stage with, “‘I’ll be reveng’d on the whole pack of you” 
(v, 1)—a reaction as psychologically true as Sordido’s right-about-face 
is psychologically false. 

Shakespeare, in the particular adaptation and use to which he has 
put the Jonsonian method of humour exposition and gull victimization in 
the comic underplot of Twelfth Night, has succeeded in evolving a comedy 
that moves with greater verve than Jonson’s experimental humour 
plays, but his indebtedness to Jonson seems definitely established. Two 
highly significant facts afford conclusive support to this contention. 
First, in no other play does Shakespeare delineate the socialized gull, 
though he frequently presented, as in the case of Slender in the Merry 
Wives, a stupid fool; or in the case of Don Armado in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, a braggart of the type so popular in Italian comedy. The affecta- 
tions derived from the Jonsonian conception of the Renaissance gentle- 
man are exploited for their comic possibilities only in Twelfth Night, 
chiefly in Andrew and, to a certain extent, in Malvolio. Moreover, the 
relationship of the socialized gull to the victimizer who anatomizes him 
and reveals his pretensions is similarly developed only in this play. 

The second notable circumstance which merits attention is that in no 
other comedy of Shakespeare does the sub-plot attain the independence, 
complexity, and importance of the unique comic underplot in Twelfth 
Night, which exemplifies in its extraordinarily complete development, the 
essential characteristics of the Jonsonian method. There is sufficient 
justification for concluding that the nature of the pretensions of the 
socialized gull and his relationship to his victimizer, the method of ex- 
posing Malvolio’s humour of self-love, and the similarity of incident are 
adaptations of the Jonsonian comic method in Every Man in his Humour 
and Every Man out of his Humour. 

PAvUL MUESCHKE 
JEANNETTE FLEISHER 


University of Michigan 
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XXXVIII 


THE MEANING OF HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY 


I 


ANY scholars have found in Hamlet’s soliloquy beginning ‘To be,, 

or not to be”’ the crux of the drama. Those who, like the Romantic 
critics, have interpreted the play as a struggle between Hamlet’s de- 
termination to avenge his father and his inhibiting propensity to over- 
subtle philosophizing have felt that here, more clearly than anywhere 
else, he is exposing his malady: over-delicate sensibility and a love of 
intellectual hair-splitting which absorb energy that should have gone 
into decisive action. Such critics point for further confirmation to the 
soliloquy at the end of Act 11, in which Hamlet contrasts his own leth- 
argy (in language far from lethargic) with the deep histrionic passion of 
the player who has just recited for him, and to the later soliloquy (rv. iv), 
in which he certainly does quite roundly chide himself for procrastina- 
tion, while he confesses to have had “‘cause, and will, and strength, and 
means, / To do’t.” 

Though such an interpretation of Hamlet’s character hardly in itself 
affords an adequate solution of the play,? more recent scholarship has 
not undone altogether the work of the earlier critics. Hamlet’s problem 
has now become apparent, and because his situation is better understood, 
his perplexity has found a wiser sympathy; but he is essentially the same 
Hamlet that Goethe and Coleridge knew. He is still, as his soliloquies and 
and other passages show him, subtle, speculative, almost pedantically 
precise in his discriminations, too scrupulous of motive and too punc- 
tilious about assurances to act where may lurk the slightest doubt of 
justification. He makes no move against the king, although his “‘inclina- 
tion be as sharp as will,” until he has evidence that would convince the 
most skeptical of royal partisans. That deliberation and postponement 
of decision inhibit action is a self-evident fact; and that, in Elizabethan 
England, even less keen observers of human inconsistency than Shake- 
speare recognized this fact is attested by such plain assertions as the 
following from Webster’s Duchess of Malfi (v. ii. 125-26): 


They that think long small expedition win, 


For musing much o’ th’ end cannot begin... 


1 Cf. E. E. Stoll, Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, v1, No. 5 (Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 7), Sept., 1919, pp. 20-25. 
2 Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Shakespere (Harvard University Press, 1916), pp. 35-40. 
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Or this from Sidney’s Arcadia:* 
Too much thinking doth consume the spirits, and oft it falls out that while one 
thinks too much of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of his thinking. 


If Hamlet is not precisely this sort of person, he at least has affinity, in 
both character and situation, to Shakespeare’s own noble Brutus, who 
thus recounts his experience: 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream; 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection.‘ 


_ From such a mental insurrection is Hamlet suffering. His perturbation, 
like that of Brutus, is not, however, purely temperamental. It is in large 
measure circumstantial. What perplexes him is the “questionable” iden- 

"tity of the ghost, and hence grave doubt of the validity of its accusations. 

He does not know whether it is a “spirit of health or goblin damn’d,” 
bringing “airs from heaven or blasts from hell’’—whether it is the bona 
fide ghost of his father returned to urge a just vengeance, or the devil dis- 
guised in his father’s form come to tempt him to the all-too-welcome 
crime of murdering his uncle without valid motive. Throughout the play 
this question of the ghost’s identity and Hamlet’s resultant perplexity 
are brought out again and again. 

On the first appearance of the ghost Bernardo says it comes “In the 
same figure, like’ the king that’s dead”’ (1. i. 41), and asks again, “‘Looks 

3 A part of Kalander’s advice to the melancholy Diaphantus, Baker ed. (London and 
New York, 1907), pp. 44-45.—For a medical statement paralleling this, see Mary I. 
O’Sullivan, “Hamlet and Dr. Timothy Bright,” PMLA, x11 (Sept., 1926), 667-679. 

4 Julius Caesar, 11. i. 61-69.—The significance of this passage in an interpretation of 
Hamlet was pointed out by Lewis Campbell in Tragic Drama in Zschylus, Sophocles, and 
Shakespeare (London, 1904), p. 215. 

5 It may be objected, as it has been objected by a kindly critic to whom this paper was 
shown in manuscript, that since the ghost is a spirit, it cannot be identical with the actual 
corporeal presence of the former king, and hence that the great stress laid upon its likeness 
to that presence is only a natural expression of its spiritual character. This objection would 
have weight, though it would hardly account for such emphasis as is laid on the likeness, 
if certain lines in the play did not make clear, at least in the judgment of the present 
writer, Shakespeare’s insistence upon Hamlet’s perplexity about the character of the ghost 
as a prime determinant of his action. See especially 1. iv. 39-45; 1. iv. 72; 1. v. 137-138; and 
1. ii. 574~-581—all quoted below; and cf. m1. ii. 75-79 and 274-275.—The italics are of 
course mine throughout these selections from the play. The readings and the line references 
are taken from the Furness Variorum. 
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it not like the king?” (1. i. 43). Horatio answers, “Most like” (1. i. 44); 
then he questions the ghost thus: 

What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? (1. i. 46-49) 


After the ghost’s exit, Marcellus asks, “Is it not like the king?”’ (1. i. 58). 
And again Horatio replies, “As thou art to thyself” (1. i. 59). After 
Horatio’s explanation of the “post-haste and romage in the land,” 
Bernardo remarks: 

Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 

Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 

That was and is the question of these wars. (1. i. 109-111) 


Horatio breaks the news to Hamlet thus: “‘My lord, I think I saw him 
Hamlet’s father] yesternight” (1. ii. 189); and speaks further of the ghost 
as “A figure like your father” (1. ii. 199), asserting later: 
... I knew your father; 
These hands are not more like. (1. ii. 211-212) 


After many questions about the ghost, which he and the others call “it,” 


Hamlet vows: 
I’ll watch to-night; 


If it assume my noble father’s person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell* itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. (1. ii. 241-245) 


Hamlet actually greets the ghost thus: 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us!— 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a questionable’ shape 

That I will speak to thee; I’ll cal/ thee Hamlet, 

King, father. . . (1. iv. 39-45) 
Horatio shows even more skepticism: he still fears the ghost may be a 
devil that can “‘assume some other horrible form” (1. iv. 72) and do 
Hamlet malicious injury. The ghost, anticipating Hamlet’s perplexity, 
announces itself: “I am thy father’s spirit” (1. v. 9). 

° “Hell,” of course, because of his fear that the ghost may be the devil in disguise. 

’ This word probably offers an instance of the common Elizabethan double-entendre. 
Theobald’s note was, “That is, to be conversed with, inviting question, as in Macb., 1, 
iii, 43”; and Caldecott’s, ‘“‘So doubtful, that I will at least make inquiry to obtain a solu- 
tion." The word presumably has both meanings. 
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In the full flush of the ghost’s assurance of the guilt of Claudius, the 
man Hamlet hates, he reaches a certainty of conviction concerning the 
ghost’s identity, born of his readiness to entertain its communication, 
that he cannot later maintain in the light of common day. Immediately 
after his interview with the ghost he announces to Horatio: 


. .. Touching this vision here, 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you; (1. v. 137-138) 


and Act 1 closes with this conviction. But the soliloquy at the end of Act 
11, in which Hamlet conceives the idea of testing the king’s guilt by the 
dramatic representation of the crime the ghost has recounted, shows 
clearly that the old problem is still uppermost in his mind. 


... The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil; and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this. The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 


Hamlet next appears—before he has tested the king, and while this 
same problem of the ghost’s identity and the consequent validity of its 
accusation must still be the determining factor in his future action— 
in the famous soliloquy: 


To be, or not to be,—that is the question; 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die,—to sleep,— 60 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To die;—to sleep ;— 

To sleep! perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub; 65 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause; there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 70 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of disprized love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
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When he himself might his quietus make 75 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 80 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 85 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action. (111. i. 56-88) 


This memorable passage—long considered, in natural accordance with 
the recognized Elizabethan dramatic principle of revelation in soliloquy, 
the crux of the drama, the point at which Hamlet takes the audience 
into his confidence and reveals the secret of his complex soul—has had, 
among several varieties of interpretation, one that has proved unac- 
countably and illogically popular. Despite modern skepticism concerning 
any unusual complexity of Hamlet’s soul, and modern emphasis on his 
rational behavior in view of his circumstances and his opinion regarding 
the ghost, the passage is still persistently treated as a pure contemplation 
of suicide. The present writer must, for his own part, acknowledge enter- 
taining for a number of years a feeling about these well-known lines 
much like that of Charles Lamb, who wrote:® 


I confess myself utterly unable to appreciate that celebrated soliloquy in Ham- 
let, beginning “To be, or not to be,” or to tell whether it be good, bad, or 
indifferent, it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory boys and 
men, and torn so inhumanly from its living place and principle of continuity in 
the play, till it is become to me a perfect dead member. 


A recent writer® has scarcely overstated the truth in remarking: “One 
might say that everybody knows it, and that everybody knows what it 
means: and everybody knows wrong.” The absurdity of the conventional 
interpretation has, indeed, long aroused comment.'® George Brandes," 


5 Works (London, 1870), m1, 88. 

® John Middleton Murry, Things to Come (Macmillan, 1928), p. 230. 

10 Theobald remarked in Shakespeare Restored (London, 1726), p. 82: “A late Eminent 
AUTHOR, I think, took the beginning of this noble Speech to Task, for employing too great 
a Diversity of Metaphors, that have no Agreement with one another, nor any Propriety 
and Connexion in the Ideas.” Just such complaint was also made of the whole speech in 
an essay published in the British Magazine for 1762 (111), and commonly if erroneously 
(cf. Caroline F. Tupper, PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 325-342) attributed to Go dsmith and 
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for instance, remarked: “Every one can see . . . that the words are im- 
probable, almost impossible, in the mouth of the Prince.” Leandro 
Fernandez de Moratin, the first Spanish translator of Hamlet, pointing 
out the inappropriateness of the soliloquy to the hero’s thought after 
he has assumed in the first act the duty of revenge, remarked :” 


... el discurso de Hamlet es impropio de la situacion en que se halla: porque, 
équ4les pueden ser sus ideas? ¢Quiere matarse? no es ocasion: su padre le pide 
venganza, el Cielo le:avisa 4 fuerza de prodigios que el tiranodebe morir, y ¢| 
ha de ser el instrumento. ¢Teme perecer en la empresa? este temor es indigno de 
un alma grande, indigno de quien est4 seguro de la justicia de su causa, y debe 
contar con el favor de la Omnipotencia, que pues le ordena aquella accion 
sabr4 darle los medios de executarla, y disipar4 todos los peligros. Un hombre 
animado de tal impulso, des bien que tema la muerte ni le asuste la consideracion 
de la eternidad? ¢Ha creido acaso que es ficcion del demonio la aparicion que 
vid? pues si todo es falso, nada hay que emprehender: su tio no es ni usurpador 
ni fratricida. Tales son las dificultades que ocurren acerca del soliloquio de 
Hamlet, el qual no parece convenir 4 las circunstancias presentes. 


Joseph Hunter, recommending a change in the position of the soliloquy, 
affirmed :* 


Such meditations as these are not such as were likely to arise in the mind of 
one who had just conceived a design by which he hoped to settle a doubt of a 
very serious kind, and which must have been full of curiosity about the issue of 
his plot. If this speech is to indicate a deliberation concerning suicide, or is even 
allied to suicide, such deliberation is surely out of place when curiosity was 
awake, and his mind deeply intent on something that he must do. 


Professor Stoll emphatically voices the same thought: 


He meditates on killing oneself—God save the mark!—when hot on the trail 
of the man he is to kill! 


Precisely thus has his behavior been persistently interpreted. 


published among his works (Cunningham ed., Boston, 1854, m1, 316 ff.; Gibbs ed., London, 
1908, 1, 364 ff.). William Farren obviously made use of this essay in an article, “On Ham- 
let’s Soliloquy ‘To be or not to be,’” published in the London Magazine, rx (Jan.—June, 
1824), 647-652, to prove that Shakespeare “has designedly given an unconnected train of 
reasoning to Hamlet, in the . . . soliloquy, on purpose to display the unsoundness of his 
intellect.” Extracts from Farren’s articles—the above being but one of a series—were in 
turn published as his own by George Farren (Observations on the Importance . . . of Ascer- 
taining the Rates or Laws of Mortality, London, 1826, pp. 37-51; and Observations on the 
Laws of Mortality and Disease, London, 1829, pp. 109-123), to whom Furness attributed 
them (rv, 199-201). ™ William Shakespeare (London, 1898), 1, 28. 

12 Hamlet, traducida é ilustrada por Inarco Celenio—i.e., Moratin (Madrid, 1798), pp. 
351-352. * 

3 New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare (London, 1845), 11, 
237. 4 Op. cit., p. 30. 
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Yet among scholars who have neither thought Hamlet insane nor 
wished to change the position of the soliloquy, at least ever since Tieck,”® 
a steady, if too much ignored, tradition has developed for a different 
and more logical interpretation. Probably even most who have read the 
speech in the conventional manner have felt as did John Conolly:"* 


[Hamlet’s] thoughts seem to travel from the subject of suicide to his long- 
promised vengeance, which, as an enterprise of great pith and moment, has too 
truly had its current turned awry, so that the name of action has been lost. 


But others have not been content thus to mince matters.!’ They have 
demanded an interpretation of the entire speech consistent with its posi- 
tion and apparently significant prominence in the play, and have experi- 
enced little difficulty in finding it.'* 


16 Carl L. W. Francke in his edition of the play (Leipzig, 1849), pp. 66-67, provided with 
apparent approval an admirable paraphrase of Hamlet’s thought in the soliloquy based on 
Tieck’s interpretation. 

16 A Study of Hamlet (London, 1863), p. 108. So common has this opinion been that 
Richard Loening, maintaining the opposite in Die Hamlet-Tragidie Shakespeares (Stutt- 
gart, 1893), p. 175, remarked, “Allein ich halte dies nicht fiir richtig.” 

17 Such critics have commented on the closing lines of the soliloquy as follows:—F. W. 
Ziegler in Hamlets Charakter nach Psychologischen und Physiologischen Grundsdtzen (Wien, 
1803), p. 80: “*. . . seine Angst iiber das Schauspiel verbreitet sich wieder iiber sein ganzes 
Wesen .. .”—Ludwig Tieck in Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1852), m1, 288-89: “Ist denn 
jeder Selbstmord eine Handlung, ein Unternehmen voli Mark und Nachdruck? Und kénnte 
Hamlet sich wol selbst so ungeheuer beliigen, die gemeine Feigheit, sich jetzt, unter diesen 
Umstinden, selber umzubringen, um nur seiner ihm listigen Aufgabe zu entfliehen, so 
vornehm zu benamen? ... Unternehmungen voll Mark und Nachdruck, z. B. einem 
Usurpator das Reich entreissen, einen ermordeten Vater richen ...”—Hermann Ulrici 
in Ueber Shakspeare’s Dramatische Kunst (Halle, 1839), pp. 233-34: “Die Riicksicht auf 
das ewige Heil seiner Seele (welche er schon bei der Erscheinung des Geistes bedeutungsvoll 
geltend macht) zwingt ihn, still zu stehen und zu bedenken; die Erinnerung an die vom 
Vater ihm auferlegte Pflicht der Rache treibt ihn vorwirts...”—Hiiser in Herrig’s 
Archiv for 1848 (tv, 336):“*. . . so kann ihm jetzt nicht mehr blos der Selbstmord, and zwar, 
wenn wir auf die besondere Bedeutung der Schlussworte sehen, dieser grade am wenigsten, 
vorschweben, sondern namentlich dasjenige Positive, was er, um seinen Vater zu richen 
. .. Sich vorgenommen hatte.”—Sievers in Herrig’s Archiv for 1849 (v1, 4): “Stimme ich 
Tieck vollkommen bei, wenn er sich striubt, die Schlussverse . . . durch den Gedanken an 
Selbstmord motivirt zu halten.”—A. Gerth in Der Hamlet von Shakspeare (Leipzig, 1861), 
p. 98: “Wenn nicht der ganze Monolog Inhalt jenes inneren Kampfes wire: das was ihn 
bindet und zuriickhalt, steht neben dem was aiisserlich ihn treibt, ausdriicklich hier.”— 
Hermann Freiherr von Friesen in Briefe tiber Shakspere’s Hamlet (Leipzig, 1864), p. 236: 
“Nicht also der Selbstmord und die Priifung der Frage, ob er zu begehen sei oder nicht, 
war der Gegenstand dieser Betrachtungen—denn wer kénnte ihn ein Unternehmen voll 
Mark und Bein, ja wer kénnte ihn nur ein grosses Unternehmen nennen—sondern es lag 
Hamlet die Ausfithrung eines Planes in der Seele, wobei es sich fiir ihn um Leben und Tod 
handelte. Wir brauchen uns diesen Plan nicht genau zu formuliren, wie es unter Anderem 
Ziegler versucht, indem er meint, Hamlet miisse die Absicht gehabt haben, den Kénig, 
wenn er durch die dramatische Aufftihrung seiner Schuld iiberfiihrt werde, sofort nieder- 
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II 


If the soliloquy is to be taken as a piece of coherent composition, one 
is surely justified in interpreting the first line in the light of those that 
immediately follow. Malone, indeed, remarked that ‘“‘the second and the 
three following lines . . . are manifestly a paraphrase on the first . . .””!? 
“To be” seems obviously to signify “to suffer / The slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune’’—i.e., to endure one’s troubles passively; then “not 
to be” must in reason signify ‘“‘to take arms against a sea of troubles, / 
And by opposing end them.’”° This latter alternative is, of course, the 


zustossen.”—Thomas Tyler in The Philosophy of “Hamlet”? (London, 1874), p. 28: “.. . 
Hamlet speaks of executing the task imposed upon him, that is, putting his uncle to death 

. ”’—Edward P. Vining in The Mystery of Hamlet (Philadelphia, 1881), p. 51: ‘The enter- 
prise of great pith and moment which Hamlet had in view was the revenge of the foul 
murder done to his father . . .”—Joseph Kohler in Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Juris- 
prudenz (Wiirzburg, 1883), p. 196: “Dies ist der Kern des Monologs; . . . rechtliche und 
sittliche Bedenken sind es, nicht thatenloses Phlegma, welche ihm den letzten furchtbaren 
Schritt, die Ermordung des Mérders Claudius verwehren . . .”—George MacDonald in 
The Tragedie of Hamlet (London, 1885), p. 123: ‘How could suicide be styled an enter prise 
of great pith?” —Fredericka B. Gilchrist in The True Story of Hamlet and Ophelia (Boston, 
1889), p. 147: “He could not speak of self-murder as an enterprise of great pith and mo- 
ment.”—Edward Dowden, who in part follows MacDonald, in his edition of the play 
(Indianapolis, 1899), p. 101: “*. . . thus it is that, perplexed by calculating consequenes, 
we drop away from heroic action.””—Charlton M. Lewis, who professes himself here. '- 
lower of Dr. Johnson, in The Genesis of Hamlet (New York, 1907), p. 101: Hamlet “se: 1s 
to say, in effect:‘The uncertainty that unnerves the would-be suicide is the same thing that 
partly daunts me, the would-be avenger.’ ”—Simon A. Blackmore in The Riddles of Hamlet 
and the Newest Answers (Boston, 1917), p. 252: “Hamlet’s ‘resolution’ necessarily implies 
. .. his sworn purpose to avenge the murder of his father . . ."—Gustav Mai-Rodegg in 
Hamlet-Entdeckungen Eines Schauspielers (Berlin, 1917), p. 64: “Sollen diese Wendungen 
irgend einen Sinn haben, so diirfen sie abermals nicht auf Selbstmordabsichten, sondern 
immer and immer wieder nur a “ den Angriff gegen den Kénig bezogen werden.” —John 
Middleton Murry (op. cit., p. 233): “Not even Hamlet regards suicide as ‘an enterprise of 
great pitch and moment.’ The theme of the soliloquy from first to last is: action or inactiv- 
ity? The specific act which Hamlet has to undertake . . . [is] the killing of the king...” 

18 A rather remarkable feature of tt’ _nterpretation is the number of times it has been 
discovered. It has been proclaimed over an“ over, doubtless with perfect honesty, without 
acknowledgment of source or as newly observed but obvious. 

19 The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (London, 1790), rx, 286—the 1821 ed., 
vu, 321. Most commentators, indeed, have assumed such a relation of the lines, whether 
or not they have expressed it, and whatever diverse meanings they may have drawn from it. 

2 This elucidation of the “question”’ by following lines does not occur in the first quarto, 
and though the speech is there the same in its general import, it differs in many other de- 
tails, notably in the emphasis of “hope” rather than “dread” of something after death and 
in the absence of the thought of the last five lines of the standard text. The reading of the 
first quarto, rough and crude, and even ungrammatical, as it is, can hardly be the full and 
untrammeled expression of the gifted Shakespeare. If, however, one be so bold as to think 
it so, he must at least admit an improvement in the later and generally accepted text. In 
either event, Shakespeare’s full and exact meaning should be reasonably sought in the 
standard text. 
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exact antithesis of the first. It cannot be passively to commit suicide 
and thus to shun conflict. Not only would such an act not be the antithe- 
sis of the passive endurance expressed in ‘““To be,” but the image lends 
itself to no such interpretation. The image is that of one bestirring him- 
self in active opposition, going forth to combat valiantly against over- 
whelming odds, entering boldly upon a struggle from which personal 
escape is altogether impossible. 

Such an act would it be for Hamlet to kill the king,” for he realizes 
that, should he kill Claudius, his own death will probably follow. Dr. 
Johnson prefaced his remarks on the soliloquy with the statement that 
Hamlet sees “no means of redress, but such as must expose him to the 
extremity of hazard,” and added that he is trying to determine “‘whether 
tis nobler, and more suitable to the dignity of reason, to suffer the out- 
rages of fortune patiently, or to take arms against them, and by opposing 


Ziegler (op. cit., p. 78): ‘Die erste Frage des Duldens und die zweite des Riistens und 
widerstrebend endigen, beweisen deutlich meine vorige Meinung.””—Tieck (0. cit., p. 283): 
“—diese Plagen nimlich: aber wie? durch Selbstmord? Ware dann dies opposing?—ein 
wirklicher Widerstand? Wiirde dann take arms, die Waffen ergreifen, wol richtig und pas- 
send sein, wenn diese Waffen sich nur gegen den richten sollten, der sie ergriffen? Nein, 
dadurch geschiehtes, dass ich diese Plagen selbst vernichte, dass ich meinem Gegner den 
Garaus mache.””—Hiiser (of. cit., p. 334): ‘‘ Darum handelte es sich also fiir ihn, ob er Alles 
daa was jetzt auf ihm lag, geduldig ertragen solle oder es gewaltsam abschiitteln, was 
0! @fings die Ermordung des Kénigs verlangt hitte.”—Sievers (op. cit., p. 3): “‘.. . be- 
hu@Ste ich nun ... mit Tieck, dass der 4*¢ und 5” Vers sinnlos sind, wenn man sie auf 
den Sélbstmord beziehen will; denn dieser ist so weit davon entfernt, ein Kampf, ein Wider- 
stand zu sein, dass er vielmehr nur ein Entlaufen aus dem Kampfe, ein Aufgeben des 
Widerstandes genannt werden kann.”—Von Friesen (oP. cit., p. 233): “Ich wiisste daher 
nicht, was noch zu sagen wire, um die Ueberzeugung zu begriinden, dass hier von nichts 
Anderem die Rede sein kann, als von dem Gedanken, ob es edler sei, Alles geduldig zu 
ertragen, oder die zahllosen Qualen und Uebel durch einen tapfern Widerstand zu enden, 
nicht aber denselben durch den Selbstmord feige aus d "> Wege zu gehen.”—Eujenio M. 
Hostos in Hamlet Ensayo Critico (Santiago, 1872), p. 65, remarked of the problem of the 
soliloquy, “‘De eso se trata para él i para Claudio; para Claudio, si él lo mata; para él 
mismo, si no se decide a perdonarlo ni a matarlo,” and again asked, “I ¢qué es mas digno 
del alma ... : sucumbir al dolor o rebelarse coi,” '» é1; matar o morir?”’—Tyler (op. cit., 
p. 27): “During the interval before the soliiSquy ... we may suppose that Hamlet has 
reflected that . . . it will be for him to execute the command of the Ghost, and to put his 
uncle to death. . . . If he takes arms against the ‘sea of troubles,’ opposes them, and, by 
opposing, ends them, he must die . . .”—Vining (0. cit., p. 51): The question in Hamlet’s 
mind is whether he shall take a course which will insure his own safety and enable him to 
continue to live, and so ‘to be,’ or whether he shall, by assaulting the king, invite his own 
death, and so extinguish his own earthly being.”—MacDonald (op. cit., p. 124): ‘‘ Which is 
nobler—to endure evil fortune, or to oppose it @ outrance; to bear in passivity, or to resist 
where resistance is hopeless—resist to the last—to the death which is its unavoidable 
end?”—Gilchrist (op. cit., p. 147): “If we infer that the opposing which is to end the 
troubles is suicide, we must perceive that this is not opposition. . . . a different nature from 
Hamlet’s might contemplate seeking death as a relief from the task he had vowed to per- 
form; but this would really be submitting to be overwhelmed by the sea of troubles, and not 
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end them, though perhaps with the loss of life.’”** A number of later 
critics have expressed the same opinion.” In fact, a prime consideration 
of the playwright in motivating so extended a delay in the killing of 
Claudius must have been that this death would inevitably have precipi- 





ending them by opposing them—which is the alternative Hamlet expresses.”—Dowden 
(op. cit., p. 101): “With the thought of action this soliloquy opens and closes. The train 
of ideas is as follows:—Active resistance to evil or passive fortitude—which is more worthy 
of me?”—Lewis (op. cit., p. 100): “Hamlet is thinking not of committing suicide but of 
actively pursuing his revenge. The latter course, he knows, is a dangerous one; and hence 
he queries whether it is better patiently to endure outrage or valiantly to throw away life 
in the effort to right it . . ."—Mai-Rodegg (op. cit., p. 61): “Soll ich, beweislos, wie ich 
bin und vielleicht auch bleiben werde, weiter dulden, was der Kénig mir antut? Oder soll 
ich ihm ohne Riicksicht auf die auch mich vernichtenden Folgen mit der Waffe in der Hand 
zu Leibe gehen?””—Elisabeth Gerkrath in Das Dramatische Meisterwerk des Protestantismus 
(Berlin, written in 1917), p. 38: “Das heisst: Soll ich meine Rachepline aufgeben oder an 
ihnen festhalten?”—Blackmore (09. cit., p. 239): “This latter and nobler alternative of the 
dilemma, which he implicitly accepts, clearly precludes all idea of self-destruction. The 
suicide, or self-murderer, does not take up arms against a sea of troubles. . .”—Murry 
(op. cit., p. 231): “What is ‘to be or not to be’ is not Hamlet, but Hamlet’s attempt upon 
the King’s life. Which is nobler? To suffer in patient silence his evil fortunes, or to take arms 
and act against them? To endure his troubles, or to make an end of them, not by suicide, 
but by opposing them.” 

2 The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 1765), vim, 207. The italics are of course 
Johnson’s.—Johnson’s Italian friend Joseph Baretti, translating these remarks into French 
in his Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Monsieur de Voltaire (London, 1777), pp. 10-11, for 
the sake of comparison with Voltaire’s alleged misrepresentation of Shakespeare, rendere« 
the latter part of the above quotation in an even less equivocal form: “, . . s'il convient 
mieux 4 mon noble caractére d’homme d’endurer patiemment les sanglans outrages que le 
sort me fait, ou bien s’il faut que je coure m’en vanger hautement au péril de ma vie.”’ 

% Ziegler (op. cit., p. 78): “In dieser gefahrlichen Lage [Hamlet’s plans for testing the 
king’s guilt] fangt er das Verzweifelte Griibeln tiber Leben und Tod an; nicht um sich selbst 
das Leben zu nehmen, sondern den Tod von andern zu empfangen, im Fall er selbst eine 
tédtende Hand an den Kinig legte.”—Tieck (op. cit., p. 282): “Was halt mich denn also 
ab, als Richer aufzutreten? ... es handelt sich einzig darum, ob der Mensch lebt, oder 
nicht lebt, d. h. mehr, als das Leben kann ich nicht wagen und verlieren, also einzig um 
das Leben handelt es sich, ob ich dies daran setzen will.”—Julius L. Klein in the Berliner 
Modens piegel for 1846 (xv, No. 24), reprinted in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1895 (xxx1, 
51-52): “Sollte die innere, die subjektive, die moralische Ueberzeugung, die fiir den Volks- 
sinn der Dichter als ‘Geist’ nach aussen reflektiert, sollte die nicht Motivs genug fiir den 
Sohn zu befliigelter Rache sein? ... Nein! wenn er anders nicht von ganz Dianemark, 
Stinde und Staatsrath an der Spitze, fiir einen wahnsinnigen Todtschlager, nicht,—und 
berief er sich zehnmal auf den ‘Geist,’ der ihm erschienen—nicht selber fiir das gehalten 
werden wollte, was er zu strafen unternihme, fiir einen Vatermérder.”’—Sievers (0p. cit., 
p. 3):“*. . . man miisste annehmen, dass das Unternehmen, das ihm vorschwebt, ihm plétz- 
lich den Gedanken an die Méglichkeit des Unterliegens und des Todes nahe legte.”—Von 
Friesen (op. cit., 233): “Dass er dabei daran denkt, er kénne in diesem Widerstande sein 
Leben verlieren . . . ist weder feige noch unnatiirlich, giebt aber auch nicht den mindesten 
Anhalt, um zu glauben: er wolle durch seine eigene Hand sterben.”—George H. Miles in 
A Review of Hamlet (Baltimore, copyright 1870), p. 41: “‘From the first, Hamlet neither 
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tated Hamlet’s end, and thus have brought the drama logically to a 
premature close.“ Hamlet has had only secret negotiations with the 
ghost, and he himself has been feigning insanity—a condition not likely 
to palliate crime in Elizabethan times; so that any vindicating state- 
ments he might make, or that Horatio might quote from him, would 
scarcely have weight with an incensed court,* despite “‘the great love 
the general gender bear him.” The antithesis expressed in the first line 
is not, then, a contrast of life versus suicide; but appears rather to be a 
contrast of passive existence versus a vital activity of opposition that 
in its consequences is expected to lead to death. 





cared for (sic) nor expected to survive his revenge. ‘ To be or not to be,’ is not a question of 
suicide, but of sacrifice. He must perish with his victim; there is no escape. He is ready !”— 
Gustav Riimelin in Shakespearestudien (Stuttgart, 1874), pp. 100-101: ““Wenn er den 
Kénig getédtet hat, wie soll es dann weiter gehen? wie will er die That rechtfertigen vor 
dem Volk? Kann er sich auf die Mittheilungen durch eine Geistererscheinung berufen? 
oder auf die Mienen und Geberden des Kénigs bei der Auffiihrung eines Schauspiels?”— 
Tyler (op. cit., p. 27): ‘At this juncture, as would appear probable, there arises in Hamlet’s 
‘prophetic soul’ a mysterious presentiment that the act of vengeance will be closely fol- 
lowed by his own death.”—Karl Werder in Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare’s “‘ Hamlet” 
(Berlin, 1875), pp. 38-39: “Und nun vollends die Uebrigen: der Adel, der Hof, die simmt- 
lichen Wiirdentriger des Reichs! Miissten sie nicht herfallen iiber Hamlet, als iiber den 
schandlichsten, frechsten, unverschimtesten Liigner und Verbrecher, der, um seiner eignen 
Ehrsucht zu geniigen, einen Andren, den Kénig, véllig beweislos des argsten Frevels be- 
ziichtigt, um diesen Frevel an ihm begehn zu kénnen?’’—Vining (op. cit., pp. 50-51): “It 
was not so difficult to find an opportunity as it was certain that the king’s death would im- 
mediately be revenged by the destruction of his slayer.”—MacDonald (op. cit., p. 124): 
Hamlet, in the early part of the soliloquy, is “taking his account with consequences: the 
result appears in the uttered conviction that the extreme possible consequence [is] 
death . . ."—Dowden (op. cit., p. 99): “Hamlet anticipates his own death as a probable 
consequence [of “active resistance against wrong”].’”—Lewis (cf. Note 21 above).—Mai- 
Rodegg (op. cit., p. 61): “Denn dieses ‘Sterben’ steht in allerinnigstem Zusammenhange 
mit dem eben von Hamlet erwogenen Widerstand gegen den Kénig.’”—Blackmore (op. 
cit., p. 237): “He has come te realize vividly that there can be no escape for the slayer of 
the King.”—Murry (oP. cit., p. 231): ‘Then comes the thought that, by killing the King, 
he will himself be killed; and he muses on death.” 

*% Professor Stoll (op. cit., pp. 5-6) notes with approval the statement of the author 
(perhaps Sir Thomas Hanmer) of Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (London, 1736), 
p. 34: “Had Hamlet gone naturally to work . . . there wouid have been an End of our Play. 
The Poet therefore was obliged to delay his Hero’s Revenge . . .” An argument may, in- 
deed, be here advanced from dramatic structure. Elizabethan tragic technique required 
that Hamlet meet his death in conflict with the principal antagonist, the force he had 
from the first opposed. Claudius must thus perforce, by the very tradition of the art form, 
be ruinous to Hamlet; and since the hero was required to die at the close, must carry in his 
opposition the very seeds of Hamlet’s death. The sense of this tradition may well, at the 
same time that it explains from one standpoint Claudius’s survival till the end of the play, 
in large part account for a settled conviction that Claudius, dead or alive, is a menace to 
Hamlet. ™ Cf. especially Werder, op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 
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Hamlet next likens death to sleep and concludes, “‘ ’tis a consumma- 
tion / Devoutly to be wish’d.”” The fear of death does not withhold his 
hand from his uncle. He would welcome death. Why then is the choice 
between passive existence and fatal opposition expressed in the first 
lines of the soliloquy so difficult for him to make? It is thought of the 
bad dreams that may trouble the sleep of death that stays him. He is not 
afraid to die, but afraid to die in sin. It is fear of retributive bad dreams 
that “gives him pause.’’ This same fear of a torturing disturbance of the 
peace of death by consciousness of having sinned it is, he goes on to say, 
that animates all passive endurance of calamity. The evils of life, of 
which he enumerates certain representative ones,” are borne because 
those who suffer them fear to trouble the peace of their own deaths by 
the commission of sin in opposing them. Who, he asks, would bear them 
but for a fear of something after death, fear of some unknown retributive 
punishment? 

In all this (the speech to line 83), the first line and the line and a half 
“When he himself might his quietus make / With a bare bodkin.. .” 
seem te have been responsible, even before Malone,”’ for a pretty general 
misinterpretation. On this basis it has been said again and again that 
Hamlet deliberates in his famous speech the advisability of putting an 
end to his own life. On the other hand, when carefully scrutinized, the 
whole speech offers no justification for finding a hint of suicide about it.”* 
Whether Johnson, who seems to have been the first of the editors to 


% It is to be noted that the evils enumerated are more applicable to Hamlet’s own situa” 
tion in the standard text than in the first quarto. Thus, though Hamlet generalizes, and is 
hence not by any means confining attention to his own troubles, the speech gains a closer 
unity. 

27 Malone (loc. cit.), in correcting Johnson’s misinterpretation of the first line, remarked 
that Hamlet is deliberating ‘whether he should continue to live, or put an end to his 
ec.” 

28 Concerning the middle of the speech a division of opinion occurs among the authorities 
above cited who have expressed definite views on this point. Gilchrist, Dowden, Lewis, 
Blackmore, and Murry, are all of the opinion that suicide here enters the speech as a means 
of release for mankind in general, though Hamlet does not in the entire course of his 
thought intend giving it a personal application—that, in the words of Dowden (of. cit., 
p. 101), “Suicide, indeed, is not the theme of the soliloquy, but it incidentally enters into 
it.” Hiiser, Sievers, and Hostos, though they agree that Hamlet begins his speech with 
thoughts of his revenge in the first five lines, had earlier found evidence of suicide entering 
Hamlet’s thought as a third possibility for himself even with the words “To die,—to 
sleep...” 

Others, however, with more logical consistency, take the point of view set forth in the 
present text:—Tieck (op. cit., pp. 286-287): “ Der Sinn unserer Stelle ist nun also der: Wer 
ertriige wol alle jene eben erzihlte Drangsale, wenn er mit einem kleinen, blossen Dolch 
sein quietus, seinen villigen Rechnungsabschluss, zu Stande bringen kénnte, d. h. wenn er 
den Gegner zum Schweigen briichte, die See von Leiden durch einen einzigen Dolchstoss 
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attempt a full explication, found any consideration of suicide in the whole 
range of the speech is at least open to question.?® He paraphrased this 
vital portion of it thus:*° 

This consideration [of ‘‘what dreamsmay come”’] makes calamity so long endured; 
for who would bear the vexations of life which might be ended by a bare bodkin, 
but that he is afraid of something in unknown futurity? 





von sich triebe: nicht aber, dass der Leidende sich selbst ermordete; ein kleiner, unschein- 
barer Dolch ist hinreichend, wo das Schwert nicht gebraucht werden kann; auch der 
michtigste Gegner ist mit diesem zu erreichen.’”—Von Friesen (op. cit., pp. 234-235): 
“Denn es folgt daraus, dass die natiirlichste Erklirung des Satzes ist: wer wollte alle diese 
Bedriickungen ertragen, waihrend er doch im Stande ist, den Bedriicker aus dem Wege zu 
raiimen und damit seinen Quietus zu machen. ... Man muss daher vermuthen, dass 
Shakspere hier nicht daran gedacht habe, man kénne seinen Rechnungsabschluss mit dem 
Leben machen, sondern man kénne sich mit einem blanken Dolche von dem iiberlistigen 
Bedriicker selbst den Freibrief erwerben.””—MacDonald (op. cit.): ‘Neither in its first 
verse, then, nor in it anywhere else, do I find even an allusion to suicide” (p. 124). “ But 
it is the king and the bare bodkin his thought associates. How could he even glance at the 
things he has just mentioned, as each a reason for suicide? It were a cowardly country 
indeed where the question might be asked, ‘Who would not commit suicide because of any 
one of these things, except on account of what may follow after death?’!” (p. 121). 

Two writers who appear to have taken this point of view have expressed it but generally: 
Mercade in Hamlet; or, Shakespeare’s Philosophy of History (London and Edinburgh, 1875), 
pp. 51-52: “The whole of this great soliloquy is the change of a passive policy to an active 
one. It is the determination of persecuted and oppressed humanity to have no more of it— 
to rise, to rebel, and to free themselves. . . . And what is Hamlet’s conclusion to all these 
ills? Nothing less than that they are borne because man will not take arms against them; 
and is hampered by those doubts which concern the future life, and are expressed by re- 
ligion.”—Ottomar Petersen in Shakespearestudien (Borna-Leipzig, 1913), p. 30: “Der 
Monolog in m1, 1 gibt ein seelisches Gemilde des Helden . . . Er denkt nicht etwa jetzt, 
wo er vor seinem Ziele steht, an Selbstmord. . . . Das Jenseits bleibt dem Lebenden un- 
bekannt. Darum ertrigt der Mensch die Bitternisse des Lebens und lehnt sich nicht auf 
gegen Tyrannei. Darum stellt sich niemand zu ihm, der den Tod nicht scheut, um das offen 
vor Augen liegende Ubel zu beseitigen.” 

2° The suicide interpretation has, however, had a long tradition. As Karl Elze pointed 
out in his edition of Hamlet (Halle, 1882), p. 256, Massinger in his Maid of Honour (1632) 
has the following lines (11. iv) reminiscent of the soliloquy: 

. .- How willingly, like Cato, 
Could I tear out my bowels, rather than 
Look on the conqueror’s insulting face; 
But that religion, and the horrid dream 
To be suffer’d in the other world, denies it! 


Here Hamlet’s words are clearly associated with suicide, and that such an interpretation 
of them was common down through the eighteenth century is certain. For instance, aside 
from items mentioned elsewhere in the present article, Theobald in Shakespeare Restored 
(London, 1726), p. 85, refers quite casually to the “Thought, that a Man might dispatch 
himself with a Bodkin”; Warburton in his Works of Shakespeare (London, 1747), vim, in- 
dexes the speech as “Hamlet—his Soliloquy whilst he meditated Self-murther . . .”; 
William Guthrie in An Essay upon English Tragedy (London, 1747?), pp. 25-26, compares 
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The first line, which Johnson certainly misinterpreted, was disposed of 
above. In quietus students have long recognized an abbreviated form of 
the legal term quietus est, meaning “‘A discharge or acquittance given on 
payment of sums due, or clearing of accounts; a receipt.’*' That Shake- 





the soliloquy with that of Cato in Addison’s play; the author of Miscellaneous Observations 
on the Tragedy of Hamlet (London, 1752), p. 26, finds that ‘‘ Fear of offending the Author of 
Being . . . restrained him from putting an End to a Life he was willing to lose”; and Henry 
MacKenzie in the Mirror (No. 99, April 18, 1780), p. 248, finds Hamlet “ meditating on the 
expediency of suicide.” If, however, early tradition supported by the contention of later 
commentators were to be accepted as final evidence, then Hamlet’s absolute insanity would 
be a foregone conclusion:—cf. the Shakspere Allusion-Book (Oxford University Press, 
1932), 1, 119, 133, 135, 149-150, 156, 182, and 185(?). 

Furthermore, not all early tradition points to suicide. Massinger himself in another play, 
The Roman Actor (111. ii), has his tyrannical emperor mock the virtuous victims he is about 
to torture and execute with words again reminiscent of Hamlet’s: 

Tremble to think how terrible the dream is 
After this sleep of death. 


Here is no suggestion of suicide, but rather of such a death as Hamlet may well fear, 
execution for a falsely imputed crime. So again the London Post reported Archbishop Laud 
to have felt at his execution “the sense of something after death, and the undiscovered 
country unto which his soul was wandering startling his resolution, and possessing every 
joint of him with an universal palsey of fear” (Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, 488). Even more 
to the point is a paraphrase of the full text of the soliloquy in The Jewes Tragedy, a play by 
William Heminge, son of one of the editors of the first Shakespearean folio. Here, even 
though the play, which has many recollections of Hamlet, offers in one such passage just 
prior to that referred to (at the end of Act 1) an excellent opportunity for a soliloquy on 
suicide, the soliloquy used (1. ii) unquestionably concerns Eleazer’s reluctant determina- 
tion to satisfy his ambition to occupy a throne by commission of parricide. Like Hamlet, 
he is urged to kill by strong natural impulse, and restrained by conscience—with no thought 
of suicide. In the words of a modern editor of the play (Heinrich A. Cohn, Louvain, Leipzig, 
and London, 1913, pp. 89-90), “‘In diesem seelischen Dilemma beginnt er ein Selbstge- 
spriich folgendermassen: 
‘To be, or not to be, I there’s the doubt,’ (J.T. 1141). 

Worte, die durch Hamlet, der sie in einem ahnlichen seelischen Kampf gebraucht, zu ge- 
fligelten Worten geworden sind . . .” 

30 Loc. cit.—Baretti (loc. cit.) translated these words of his friend in a manner somewhat 
more suggestive of the conventional interpretation than was his original: “‘C’est cette con- 
sideration, qui porte l’homme 4a vivre malgré toutes les calamités qui l’entourent! Sans la 
crainte de l’avenir, qui voudroit les souffrir, doué comme il est du pouvoir de les achever 
tout-a-coup par le moyen d’un fer aiguisé?” Was suicide even here necessarily Johnson’s 
meaning? Baretti’s more explicit statement, if he himself meant to imply suicide, as seems 
likely, may here misinterpret, though it has elsewhere elucidated. 

31 New English Dictionary. No use of the word to signify “death,” after this citation from 
Hamlet, is recorded before the late eighteenth century. It would seem that the reading of an 
erroneous interpretation into the play, aided by the word’s Latin signification, has thus 
established for it a new meaning. It was, however, in use in the late seventeenth century to 
signify “‘A discharge from office or duty” (NED). 
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speare used the word strictly in this legal sense is evident from its ap- 
pearance here in both the first quarto and first folio, just as in his only 
other use of it, where the meaning is clearly technical,* capitalized and in 
italics; italics being consistently used in these texts (as distinct from 
italicized stage directions) for proper names, quotations, and foreign™ or 
technical phrases. A bodkin is, of course, a small dagger. Why should it 
have been so generally assumed that the sufferer is to secure satisfactory 
settlement of his grievances by directing this bare® dagger against him- 
self? To eliminate one’s self is not the customary method of settling 
grudges entirely to one’s satisfaction. This would indeed be “hire and 
salary, not revenge.”’ The question asked is simply why the sufferer 
does not himself take action against the cause of his suffering, why he 
himself does not cancel his debt by eliminating his self-styled creditor. 

Hamlet, having accepted a mission of vengeance, could lighten the 
load of his personal grievances at the same time that he consummated 
his revenge, were he not fearful, in his perplexity concerning the ghost’s 
identity, lest he commit ignorantly a sin. He feels impelled to settle at 
once and directly his accumulated scores against the king. Why, he 
asks, do persons so circumstanced suppress their gorge and hesitate to 
take the law into their own hands, hesitate to secure by personal 
violence their own settlement of personal accounts, if not because of a 
fear of something after death? What restrains the wronged individual 
(and who, at least in his own eyes, is not wronged?) from personally and 
physically asserting his own rights in open rebellion and thus settling his 
own account and bringing his enemies to justice himself? Not fear of the 
peaceful sleep of death, but fear of bad dreams in that sleep. This fear, 
and this fear only, it is that withholds Hamlet’s eager hand from his 
uncle. 

“Thus conscience,’ he concludes of personally suppressed rebellious 
tendencies in general, and in particular of his own submission, ‘does 
make cowards of us all’; for we dare not lay ourselves liable to bad 
dreams in death by any sinful, or potentially sinful, act. We prefer 
rather passively to endure our troubles. As for himself, in his uncertainty 


® Also italicized in Q4 and Q5, but without the capital. 

% Sonnet cxxv1.—Cf. also the words of the king to Laertes: ‘‘ Now must your conscience 
my acquittance seal . . .” (rv. vii. 1.) 

% The Latin participial adjective might well have been italicized, but could hardly of 
itself make a direct appearance in the sense and function of the English noun, which has 
been traced to but the one source: the abbreviated guietus est (NED). 

% Doubtless meaning both “naked” and “mere” in double-entendre. 

* This word has roused much comment, but as the lines are interpreted, why may not it 
here have approximately its usual modern meaning, as in the passage quoted from the end 
of Act 1? The NED takes it so. 
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of the character of the ghost, he fears to be led on by desire to alter a 
painful situation to commission of sin, the unjust murder of his uncle at 
the instigation of the devil tempting him disguised in his father’s form. 
What daunts him is the fear of punitive bad dreams for this, his own 
possible sin. It is the prospect of punishment for sin that he fears, a 
punishment to be meted out after the death that he feels will follow 
promptly his perhaps murderous act. Thus, he reasons, I, like other 
sufferers beyond their deserts, am deterred from an act—which may in 
my case be a perfectly justifiable vengeance—that would free me from 
an intolerable situation, because of a vague fear of an unknown punish- 
ment probably visited upon the sinful after death—for my contem- 
plated act may, for all I yet know, bea sin. In such perplexed uncertainty 
are great enterprises like mine checked. In other words, his conclusion is: 
I dare not commit this perhaps needful act because of its doubtful justi- 
fication, for fear of a future retributive punishment; just such fear has 
beclouded and checked in its early stages of uncertainty many a justi- 
fiable and momentous undertaking. Dr. Johnson, whose opinion of the 
greater part of the speech, whatever his conception of the play, must 
have been approximately correct, thus paraphrased this portion of it:*’ 


This fear [of ‘something in unknown futurity”’] it is that gives efficacy to con- 
science, which, by turning the mind upon this regard, chills the ardour of resolu- 
tion, checks the vigour of enterprise, and makes the current of desire stagnate in 
inactivity. 
The same lines (83-88) might perhaps, with due consideration of what 
has preceded them, be more accurately paraphrased in the following 
manner:** Thus fear of committing sin because of the possible unknown 
consequences of sin (conscience) makes us all fearful of taking the rebel- 
lious steps necessary for the alleviation of our suffering (line 83),°* and 
thus the natural vigor of a healthy resolution is enshrouded by such 
intellectual doubt as I now feel (lines 84-85), and the great enterprises 
it has prompted have their energies dissipated in analysis of the doubt 
and fail to take place. Hamlet is reminding the audience why he, and 
they too, must wait till the king’s guilt has become perfectly apparent 
on “grounds / More relative” than the ghost’s accusation, so that he 
may proceed to vengeance with a clear conscience, no longer fearful of 
jeopardizing his peace in death by commission of the sin of unjustifiable 
7” Loc. cit.—Baretti (loc. cit.) translated these words, as usual, in more explicit form: 
“C’est cette crainte qui donne de I’efficace 4 nétre conscience; qui amortit l’ardeur de nétre 
courage, et l’empéche d’agir vigoureusement; qui force nos plus bouillans désirs 4 se tenir 
dans une lache inactivité |!” 
38 Cf. Murry, op. cit., p. 234. 
% Fear is certainly the attribute of conscience emphasized throughout the speech. 
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regicide.*° He is at the same time defending and deploring the procrasti- 
nation that his scrupulous conscience demands of him.“ 

Thus the complete development of the soliloquy shows that the full 
implication of ‘To be, or not to be” is not a simple choice between pas- 
sive endurance and vitally destructive activity, as at first appears, a 
choice that Hamlet, who has no fear of death itself, could make unhesi- 
tatingly; but that the choice is rather between a distasteful passive en- 
durance and a destructive activity that may also bring the stain of 
deadly sin. His fear of sin causes Hamlet to choose reluctantly ‘To be” 
for a time—passively to await developments—“‘to suffer / The slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.”’” 

In the light of this interpretation, Hamlet’s later accusation against 


“ Placed as they were in the first quarto, within Act m, these famous lines, there in 
either embryonic or garbled feebleness, aimed at virtually the same accomplishment; but 
there, occurring as they did before Hamlet had conceived his method of determining the 
king’s guilt, they served to reveal his returning qualms after the confident assurance in- 
spired by the interview with the ghost at the end of Act 1. With apparently the same im- 
port, though not there so clearly expressed, they had the function of making less violent 
the change of heart that in our text takes place without a single direct allusion between the 
end of Act 1 and that of Act m. They were there a revelation of the doubtful state of mind 
that was to feel the need of, and later evolve, a method of testing the king, rather than, as 
in our text, an additional explanation of the motives that had already shaped that resolu- 
tion. Joseph Hunter (loc. cit.), who may have seen more in the speech than mere contem- 
plation of suicide, in advocating the first-quarto position of it, remarked of its function in 
that position: “‘We have seen at the close of the first act the state of Hamlet’s mind im- 
mediately on having received the dread information and the solemn command of the 
Ghost; we are next presented with what was the state of his mind after a few days’ re- 
flection.”—For discussion of Shakespeare’s probable reasons for changing the position of 
the soliloquy, see Stoll, op. cit., pp. 30-36. 

“ In the words of George MacDonald (of. cit., p. 125): “To run, not the risk of death, 
but the risks that attend upon and follow death, Hamlet must be certain of what he is 
about; he must be sure it is a right thing he does, or he will leave it undone.” 

© Tt may be objected by those who are in the habit of thinking differently of the soliloquy 
that if these are Hamlet’s thoughts, he does not express them with extreme clarity; but 
any such objection, even while it seems less applicable to the present interpretation than 
to the conventional one, can be easily answered from the drama itself. It should be remem- 
bered’that he is overheard by the king and Polonius, and of course the playwright could not 
permit him to reveal his secret to his enemies thus early (cf. Stoll, op. cit., pp. 34-35). 
Hence he expresses his personal feeling in general terms, sufficiently perspicuous to an 
audience unprejudiced by traditional misconceptions and properly mindful of his last 
appearance on the stage at the end of Act u, and of his triumphant conclusion there. 

It is probably true, as Johnson pointed out (loc. cit.), that Shakespeare expected us to 
believe that Ophelia’s entrance cut off a more explicit adaptation of Hamlet’s general re- 
marks to his own situation. The irony of this fact calls for comment: Polonius and the king 
have concealed themselves in order that they may overhear Hamlet reveal his secret to 
Ophelia; but it is the entrance of Ophelia, whom he announces with “Soft you now !/The 
fair Ophelia?” that prevents their learning his secret gratis! 
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himself of “‘some craven scruple / Of thinking too precisely on the event” 
(1v. i. 40-41) becomes a perfectly clear and definite reference. Further- 
more, the early and latter lines of the soliloquy, which can hardly be 
made to apply reasonably to suicide, become thus an integral part of the 
speech, and the speech itself becomes an integral part of the play, with 
logical dramatic relation to the action. This seems, indeed, if one enter- 
tains the now widely accepted objective interpretation of the play and 
of Hamlet’s character, not only the obvious meaning of the famous lines, 
but the only interpretation of them that will at the same time give 
unity to the speech and to the play. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the thoroughness with which this 
interpretation, rightly applied,“ clears up Hamlet’s character. Far from 
shaking his growing reputation for noble integrity of nature, it removes 
from him a serious blemish. The objective interpretation has had a con- 
stant obstacle in the common allotment of suicide to the soliloquy. Why, 
it has been reasonably asked, should a resolute, noble young prince con- 
template suicide at the very height of his project? The over-sensitive or 
weak-willed Hamlet, the neurotic Hamlet of Goethe and Coleridge, has 
lingered on in the soliloquy after he has been banished from the rest of 
the play.“ Passionate, and also scrupulous about decisions, though he 
may be, Hamlet is not so pusillanimous as to have any intention of 
shunning by committing suicide the responsibility the ghost has laid 
upon him.® His delay, as he himself informs us, is actually occasioned 
by no morbid sensitiveness of temperament or weakness of will, but 
rather by his scrupulous regard to conscience, by his moral integrity 
that forbids action till all possibility of doing wrong is eliminated.“’ 


48 Tieck and others have of course associated it with bizarre conceptions of Hamlet. 

“ Tt is a nice question to what degree this conception of Hamlet, which Professor Stol! 
(op. cit., pp. 7-13) has shown to be of relatively late origin, may in reality be the product of 
an earlier misreading of suicide into the soliloquy (cf. Note 29 above), for these lines are 
made much of by such commentators. 

45 Before his interview with the ghost and his assumption of the mission of vengeance 
Hamlet does express, it is true, a wish “that the Everlasting had not fix’d/His canon ’gainst 
self-slaughter” (1. ii. 131-132); but even here he speaks more in passionate discontent 
than like one who has actually deliberated the subject, and the very words imply that for 
his morally scrupulous nature such a refuge, even when he has no information of a wrong 
that is to be righted only by his personal effort, is quite out of the question. The subject of 
suicide for Hamlet is definitely disposed of in this single brief allusion. 

4 Many critics have agreed in finding Hamlet’s character grounded in conscientiousness, 
in moral scruple. Thus William Richardson, summing up in 1774 his “‘ On the Character of 
Hamlet” in his Essays on Some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters (London, 1798), pp. 
117-118, remarked, “...a sense of virtue ...seems to be the ruling principle in the 
character of Hamlet. It disposes him to be cautious in admitting evidence to the prejudice 
of another: it renders him distrustful of his own judgment, during the ardour and the reign 
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His life he expressly states he still does not set “at a pin’s fee.” It is not 
his life but his soul that he is chiefly concerned to preserve. He, the 
hitherto spotless prince, will not, if he can help himself, fall into the 
rebellious sin from which the generality of oppressed humanity manages 





of passion . . . but, the acquisitions that Hamlet values, and the happiness he would con- 
fer, are a conscience void of offence, the peace and the honour of virtue.” Again in his 
‘‘ Additional Observations” (ibid., p. 122) he reaffirmed, ‘“‘The strongest feature in the mind 
of Hamlet, as exhibited in the tragedy, is an exquisite sense of moral conduct.” Henry 
Reed in Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry (Philadelphia, 1856), p. 432, re- 
marked of Hamlet, “‘. . . it seems to me that another and, perhaps, chief cause of his in- 
action, for which sufficient allowance has not been made, was the tenderness of his con- 
science—the agitation of the moral sense even more than of the intellect . . .” Henry N. 
Hudson in Shakespeare (Boston, 1872), 1, 271, asserted, ‘We have divers intimations that 
deep moral scruples are at the bottom of Hamlet’s irresolution ...” J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps in Memoranda on the Tragedy of Hamlet (London, 1879), p. 10, noted that Ham- 
let’s “delay arises from an excessive reflection over all the possible combinations that might 
result from action” and further urged, “Take note of Hamlet’s desire to respect his perfect 
conscience...” (italics sic). Besides Ulrici, Klein, Miles, Werder, Kohler, MacDonald, 
Gilchrist, Lewis, Mai-Rodegg, Blackmore, and Stoll (0p. cit.), well worth consultation on 
this point are Jones Very in his “Hamlet” in Essays and Poems (Boston, 1839), Ludwig 
Eckardt in Herrig’s Archiv for 1862 (xxx1, 93-112), F. T. Vischer in the Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch for 1867 (i, 132-154), W. Rossmann (ibid., pp. 305-334), Harold Ford in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet: A New Theory (London, 1900), J. Schick in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 
1902 (xxxviml, pp. xiii-xlviii), Alexander W. Crawford in Hamlet, an Ideal Prince (Boston 
and Toronto, copyright 1916), and Josef Wihan in “Die Hamletfrage,” Leipziger Beitrdge 
sur Englischen Philologie, u1 (Leipzig, 1921). It is perhaps not without significance in this 
connection that all versions of the Hamlet saga are at great pains to establish the essential 
virtue of the hero. 

47 In the latter half of the play, with which it has not been thought necessary to deal 
here in any detail, Hamlet conspicuously refrains from action only once, when he comes 
upon the king praying (m1. iii). Here, if we are again to trust his own explanation (cf. 
Stoll, op. cit., pp. 51-62, and Levin L. Schiicking, Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays, New York, 1922, pp. 213-217), he refrains for a reason entirely consistent with his 
conscientious earlier behavior. Now sure of his duty, he has determined to perform it with 
scrupulous thoroughness and is dissatisfied with any mere approximation of accomplish- 
ment. Just as he was at first doubtful of the justification for acting at all, having now deter- 
mined that revenge is his duty, he purposes to perform that duty thoroughly and completely. 
—Joseph Kohler (09. cit., p. 197) points to the lines in which Hamlet, having announced 
that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern “are not near my conscience” (v. ii. 58), and being 
about finally to consummate his revenge, summarizes Claudius’s offenses and concludes 
with the questions, 

. ..is’t not perfect conscience 
To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damn’d, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil? (v. ii. 67-70.) 


“ Aber auch hier,” as Kohler remarks, “ist das wahre Gewissen michtig genug, um dem 
furchtbaren Schritt, zu dem Prinz sich wappnen will, entgegenzutreten.” 
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to keep free. He is deliberative, but his deliberation is a virtue, not a 
fault. His character is in this respect, as in others, highly ideal. 


III 


Moreover, this play is not the only one in which the great Elizabethan 
has expressed the function and quality of conscience. Macbeth offers 
parallels to this speech of Hamlet’s: Lady Macbeth treats as cowardice 
her husband’s qualms of conscience in spurring him to his “enterprise”’ 
(1. vii; 11. ii; v. i); Macbeth instigates the murderers to dispatch Banquo 
by reporting him their oppressor (111. i. 74 ff.); and both Macbeth (111. ii. 
17-22) and Lady Macbeth (v. i) find that a guilty conscience brings 
troubled dreams. But that Shakespeare recognized comparatively early 
in his dramatic career this universal problem of the sway of conscience 
over men’s minds and actions, in much the same terms that he has 
presented it in Hamlet’s soliloquy, is even more clearly evident in Rich- 
ard III,“* a play written in somewhat the same dramatic tradition as 
Hamlet, and one assignable to no very disparate date.*® 

Just before the entrance of his murderers, Clarence, it will be recalled, 
reports to his sympathetic keeper (1. iv) an ominous dream, which, like 
those of which Hamlet speaks, “was lengthen’d after life” (1. 45), and 
in which he has visited in imagination “The undiscovered country from 
whose bourn / No traveller returns” and has suffered an anticipation of 
the punishments there meted out for his earthly sins. The murderers 
are ushered in with the words, apropos of princes, “‘.. . betweene their 
Titles, and low Name, / There’s nothing differs, but the outward fame”’ 
(ll. 85-86). Then remarks of the Second Murderer, despite the general 
difference in tone of the scene, and the utter discrepancy in character, 
show distinct parallels to those of Hamlet in the soliloquy: 

2. The urging of that word Judgement, hath bred a kinde of remorse in me. 

1 What? art thou affraid?™ 

2 Not to kill him, having a Warrant, 

But to be damn’d for killing him, from the which 
No Warrant can defend me. (ll. 110-115) 

48 Malone (op. cit., 1821 ed., vir, 328) attributed to Blakeway a recognition of likeness to 
Hamlet here in linkings of cowardice and conscience. 

49 All the evidence of a date for Richard III earlier than the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register and the first quarto of 1597, though plausible enough, is inferential; and the un- 
mistakable reference to Shakespeare’s Hamlet in Gabriel Harvey’s copy of the Speght 
Chaucer may well belong, as a priori it appears to belong, to the year 1598. Indeed, it is 
possible that the reference in Henslowe’s Diary to a performance of Hamlet on June 9, 1594, 
or other references elsewhere soon after, may concern Shakespeare’s play. 

5° Italics are of course, with one exception noted below, mine throughout these selections, 
in which, as in those from Hamlet, I have followed the readings and line references of the 
Furness Variorum, except that I have modernized the form of the letters. 
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Of his conscience, a moment later, the Second Murderer says: 

Ile not meddle with it, it makes a man a Coward: A man cannot steale, but it 
accuseth him: A man cannot Sweare, but it Checkes him: A man cannot lye 
with his Neighbours Wife, but it detects him. ’Tis a blushing shamefac'd spirit, 
that mulinies in a mans bosome: It filles a man full of Obstacles. (ll. 134-139) 


Even the first, the more hardened, of the murderers ejaculates after this 
speech, ‘’Tis even now at my elbow, persuading me not to kill the 
Duke.’ Whereupon his companion advises: 


Take the divell in thy minde, and beleeve him® not: 
He would insinuate with thee but to make thee sigh. (ll. 147-148) 


Clarence, who understands their psychology, having himself just re- 
ported a bout with his own conscience, admonishes the dangerous 
pair, not simply to remember that they may be punished on earth for the 
crime of his murder (as is made less likely, it is true, by their holding 
the royal warrant for it), but to heed the promptings of their own con- 
sciences against the deed as a mortal sin: 

I charge you, as you hope for any goodnesse,* 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me: 

The deed you undertake is damnable. (ll. 187-189) 


Erroneous Vassals, the great King of Kings 

Hath in the Table of his Law commanded 

That thou shalt do no murther. Will you then 

Spurne at his Edict, and fulfill a Mans? 

Take heed: for he holds Vengeance in his hand, 

To hurle upon their heads that breake his Law. (ll. 192-197) 
The murderers, anxious for justification, retort upon Clarence accusa- 
tions of his own offenses against conscience, the odurate First Murderer 
asking: 

How canst thou urge Gods dreadfull Law to us, 

When thou hast broke it in suche deere degree? (Il. 206-207) 


Clarence in turn asks: 


And are you yet to your owne soules so blinde, 
That you will warre with God, by murd’ring me. (Il. 251-252) 


5! Furnace misprinted this word Dkue after the first folio. 

52 Whatever may be the antecedent of him, and hence the exact relation intended be- 
tween the devil and conscience, a subject that has troubled the commentators (see the 
Furness Variorum), it is certain that both are involved, as in Hamlet’s and all other moral 
problems, including that of Launcelot Gobbo (Merchant of Venice, 1. ii). 

% The quartos, with some variation in spelling, read: 

I charge you as you hope to have redemption, 
By Christs deare bloud shed for our grievous sinnes, 
That you depart... 
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And to the perplexed question of the Second Murderer, “What shall we 
do?” (1. 255), he replies, “Relent, and save your soules ...’™ To this 
advice he gets the reply, “‘Relent? no: ’Tis cowardly and womanish” 
(1. 262). “Not to relent,” he rejoins, “‘is beastly, savage, divellish . . .” 
The problem the gross murderers face, as well as the one that has occu- 
pied Clarence before their entrance, is not unlike that before which Ham- 
let quails. Their great enterprise, like his, is checked, if not thwarted, 
by this cowardly regard of conscience. 

King Richard himself faces the same universal problem. He rushes into 
his last battle exclaiming: 


Let not our babling Dreames affright our soules: 

For Conscience is a word that Cowards use, 

Devis’d at first to keepe the strong in awe, 

Our strong armes be our Conscience, Swords our Law. (Vv. iii. 351-354) 


For him no nice distinctions of good and evil!®* He dashes into action, 
be it right or wrong, from which Hamlet draws back until armed with 
unequivocal justification. Hamlet, balancing good and evil in his soul, 
unwilling to act where may lurk any possibility of unwitting offense, is 
just the kind of “coward” that Richard rashly resolves not to be, and 
that at least one of the murderers of Clarence has felt impelled to be- 
come. Thus does conscience make cowards of us all. But Richard, like 
Clarence, has had his dream in which conscience was not so easily dis- 


% Tn a similar manner, Marlowe’s Edward II, attempting to bribe his murderer with his 
last jewel, pleads, “‘Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul!” (v. v. 85). And even 
more significantly, the anonymous King Leir—in a scene (rv. vii) that has been intelli- 
gently equated with this one of Shakespeare’s by R. A. Law in PMLA, xxvu, 117-141— 
represents the prospective murderer of the old king completely won over by the same argu- 
ment (supported by some opportune thunder). In the throes of indecision, somewhat like 
Hamlet, he ponders: 

Shall I relent, or shall I prosecute? 

Shall I resolve, or were I best recant? (Il. 199-200) 

Oh, but my conscience for this act doth tell, 

I get heaven’s hate, earth’s scorn, and pains of hell. (Ul. 203-204) 

5% Buckingham, acting his sycophant’s part in the delusive subterfuge before the London 
citizenry, remarks hypocritically to Richard, 

My Lord, this argues Conscience in your Grace, 
But the respects thereof are nice, and triviall ... 
(m1. vii. 183-184) 
The word conscience here, however, may have considerable coloring from such earlier use 
as in Chaucer’s “And al was conscience and tendre herte.” 

% Mai-Rodegg (op. cit., pp. 63-64) points out that Laertes evidences a similar rash im- 

piety: “ Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit !/I dare damnation” (rv. v. 128-129). 
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posed of as in the moment of precipitate action, and from which he woke 
with the cry: 

Have mercy Jesu. Soft, I did but dreame. 

O coward Conscience!* how dost thou afflict me? (v. iii. 210-211) 

My Conscience hath a thousand severall Tongues, 

And every Tongue brings in a severall Tale, 

And everie Tale condemnes me for a Villaine; (ll. 225-227) 


Me thought, the Soules of all that I had murther’d 
Came to my Tent, and every one did threat 
To morrowes vengeance on the head of Richard.® (Il. 236-238) 


He too has justified Hamlet’s fear of “what dreams may come,” and 
with his victim and his hirelings has felt the twinges of conscience that 
operate so much more keenly upon the scrupulous and upright Hamlet, 
who, nevertheless, but analyzes in his soliloquy human motive and its 
relation to moral integrity in terms already familiar to Shakespeare’s 
audiences. Conscience, or fear of punishment for sin beyond the grave 
as a check upon human activity, the central thought of the soliloquy, 
was certainly not a new idea in Hamlet (as who would expect it to be?), 
nor was it expressed by Shakespeare only there.** 

Furthermore, not only is the general function of conscience the same 
in the two plays, but the details of its manifestation in Richard IJ]— 
even though one waive obvious verbal parallels—show close parallelism 
of thought with its manifestation in Hamlet. Hamlet’s disquisition un- 
questionably turns upon two pivots: “what dreams may come, / When 
we have shuffled off this mortal coil” and a “dread of something after 
death” that so paralyzes action as to “make cowards of us all’? who 
yield to it, as most persons do. Dreams, then, are according to Hamlet 


57 The correct interpretation of this phrase is well indicated by Mason (Furness Vari- 
orum): “ Richard calls his conscience ‘coward,’ because it inspired him with fear; consider- 
ing it as a part of himself, not as a distinct personage, whom he was to encounter.” Cf. 
“ Tis a blushing shamefac’d spirit” (quoted above). 

58 Ttalics in the text. 

59 This rapprochement of Hamlet and Richard ITI, which is not entirely confined to pas- 
sages cited, may well be shown to have cther implications not germane to the present 
problem. One may hazard here the inference that Professor Law’s assignment (op. cit.) 
of a scene in the early King Leir as source of the very scene in Richard III which shows 
close parallelism to Hamlet’s soliloquy, together with reference in the known sources of 
Richard III to Richard’s troubled conscience and his consequent annoying dreams (see the 
Furness Variorum, pp. 488, 494, 533, 540, 542-544), the agents Hamlet ascribes to con- 
science, implies a date for at least this portion of Shakespeare’s Hamlei not very distant 
from that of Richard III. 
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the agents of conscience, and fear amounting to apparent cowardice is 
its essence for all those who heed it. Just so the guilty consciences of 
Clarence and Richard torture them with dreams of the hereafter and of 
their dead victims; and just so again the tender conscience of the Second 
Murderer, though he determines “‘not [to] meddle with it” because “it 
makes a man a Coward” and is “a blushing shamefac’d spirit,” in the 
end wins him the reputation of pusillanimity with his more hardened 
fellow, who calls after him, “‘... go Coward as thou art” (I. 280); 
while similarly Richard himself also cries out upon the cowardice of those 
who yield to conscience’ promptings. Conscience has had for these 
characters, except that they have not heeded it so scrupulously, the same 
function, the same quality, and the same manifestation, as for Hamlet.” 
One need hardly ask, bearing always in mind how far from reprehensible 
is this particular brand of ‘‘cowardice,”’ for clearer exposition of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy than Shakespeare has thus himself afforded in working out his 
thought among other characters. 


IV 


The above interpretation of Hamlet’s soliloquy may be said to make 
it, in a sense already implicit in the foregoing remarks, peculiarly Shake- 
spearean. For those who vaunt the wisdom of Shakespeare, his almost 
unique depth and breadth of intuitive insight into human life (as who 
can well help doing?), the passage loses none of its Shakespearean quality 
under the present interpretation. Not meditating suicide, but explaining 
why he must procrastinate, Hamlet has said that his hand is withheld 
from his uncle by no fear of the death that will result to him personally 
from that action, but by fear of “something in unknown futurity.” 
And more significant still to the present contention, he has said that in 
all the multifarious relations of life, suggested by lines 70-74, the hand 
of the assassin, the rebelliousness of the oppressed, is checked only by 


® To scholars accustomed to guarding against the common fallacies of the parallel- 


_passage method, it may seem that parallels here adduced belong to general tradition and 


thus lose validity. It should be observed, however, that the present purpose is not to prove 
authorship, or establish any other restricted phenomenon, and that the refutation from 
ceneral tradition is thus itself invalid. Though Shakespeare's conception of the interrela- 
tion of conscience, dreams, and fear amounting to cowardice, together with his method of 
expressing it, seems to the present writer to bear the stamp of a somewhat restricted con- 
vention, if not of individual construction, yet the fact remains that its widespread preva- 
lence would not in the slightest degree invalidate, but rather strengthen, the present con- 
tention: that Shakespeare used it at least three times, in Richard III, in Hamlet, and in 
Macbeth.—Montaigne’s essay ‘Of Conscience” as translated by Florio (Book 1m, chap. v) 
has been suggested as the basis of Shakespeare’s thought here. It emphasizes fear and 
doubt as attributes of conscience and alludes to dreams as its agents. 
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“dread of something after death.” He pictures the whole fabric of 
society as held together, not by fear of mundane punishment for crime, 
but by the single force of conscience, the power that “makes us rather 
bear those ills we have / Than fly to others that we know not of.”’ The 
speech thus becomes, not only peculiarly appropriate to Hamlet’s own 
situation, but full of that broader and deeper significance that one 
regularly looks for in Shakespeare’s purple passages. It constitutes a 
comment upon the prevalent sixteenth-century faith in the efficacy of 
capital punishment, in which Shakespeare seems to see value only as it 
may serve for immediate transportation™ to the punishments against 
which conscience warns, those of a future existence. No brave man, if 
indeed any man, be he murderer or saint—®* and we can recall More 
and Fisher, and Ridley and Latimer, and many others, just as Shake- 
speare could—ever was deterred from action, Hamlet tells us,“ by mere 
fear of death in any form. What gives such men pause, what puzzles 
their wills, what turns the currents of their great enterprises awry, is 
conscience alone, their perplexity, like Hamlet’s, as to what constitutes 


® Implied specifically in the word fly (1. 82). In King Leir (cf. Note 54 above), the mur- 

derer is thus admonished: 

Think this again, that they which would incense 

Thee for to be the butcher of their father, 

When it is done, for fear it should be known, 

Would make a means to rid thee from the world: 

Oh, then art thou for ever tied in chains 

Of everlasting torments to endure, 

Even in the hotest hole of grisly hell, 

Such pains, as never mortal tongue can tell. (ll. 285-292) 
It is presumably this prospect (with its accompanying thunder) that moves him to relent. 

® John Middleton Murry (op. cit., p. 236) draws from the soliloquy the significant in- 

ference that “the thought of an after-life better than this one seems not to have existed at 
this time for Shakespeare: the alternatives were simply annihilation, or an after-life worse 
than this.” Such an inference, however, takes no account of the fact that the first quarto 
emphasizes “the joyful hope” of “The undiscovered country, at whose sight/The happy 
smile...” 

% Witness, as well as the generalizing character of Hamlet’s own pronouncement, the 
real fear of the murderers in Richard III, and of him in King Leir, as examined above. Cf. 
also Tyrel’s account of the murder of the princes (rv. ii. 139-160) and of the murderers who 
“both are gone with Conscience and Remorse”’ (1. 158), where, it is true, the word con- 
science must have coloring from such earlier use as Chaucer’s. King John (Act rv) also offers 
considerable evidence of the working of conscience in this Shakespearean fashion upon 
characters not altogether of the elect. 

“ Though the words are Hamlet’s, this is surely, however one interpret it, just such a 
declamatory passage as the playwright regularly uses to convey truths of general applica- 
tion, products of his own ripe experience and thought.—Macbeth, however, expressly 
states in soliloquy his fear of earthly punishment (1. vii. 7-12). 
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right and what wrong. This it is, the desire of good and especially the 
fear of evil in its ultimate consequences, not the fear of capital or any 
other earthly punishment per se, that holds society together. Thus Shake- 
speare, though not here concerned with suicide, was here, as so frequently 
elsewhere, at the same time that he was advancing the action of his play, 
searching the breadth and plumbing the depths of human life in a man- 


ner peculiarly apposite to his own age. 
Irvinc T. RICHARDS 


Harvard University 
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XXXIX 
THE ENDING OF THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
I 


N AN interesting article on the ending of Shakespeare’s comedies, 

Alwin Thaler tries to refute the opinion of the majority of critics that 
the last scene in The Two Gentlemen of Verona is “blind or incomprehen- 
sible.””? Granted that Shakespeare purposely subordinated everything to 
the highly convention theme of friendship, before final judgment can be 
passed on the general fitness of the ending of the Two Gentlemen, one 
ought to consider carefully the requirements of romantic love in the play. 
The friendship theme, though greatly emphasised, is, after all, only a 
strong framework to motivate the love story.? Furthermore, Professor 
Thorndike informs us* 


The dénouement is badly hurried and Valentine so far forgets his part as to offer 
Silvia to the penitent Proteus. Perhaps this fine gesture might be in accord with 
the code of honour for sworn friends, but it could scarcely be justified on a stage 
devoted to romantic love. 


It is not hard to find in the early Elizabethan drama examples to 
show that love between man and woman is just as strong in the English 
mind as love or friendship between men.‘ In Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, the love story, though motivated by the friendship theme, 
is properly completed at the end. The devoted friends, Prince Edward 
and Lacie are both in love with Margaret. In the fifth scene the conflict 
between love and friendship begins, but the outcome of this conflict 
is clearly predicted when Bacon observes: “But friends are men, and 
love can baffle lords”; (v, 76). When Edward looks through Bacon’s 
glass, he hears Lacie musing to himself: 


Recant thee, Lacie—thou art put in trust, 
Edward, thy soveraignes sonne, hath chosen thee, 
A secret friend, to court her for himself, 


‘ “The Unhappy Happy Ending,” PMLA, xi, 744.—Cf. Sampson in the Tudor ed. 

* Even Valentine is ‘‘a faithful lover as well as a faithful friend.” See R. W. Bond, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, in the Arden Shakespeare, (1906), p. xxviii. 

* English Comedy (1929), p. 99. 

* When O. J. Campbell speaks of the ending of the Two Gentlemen as a “complete victory 
of friendship in its mortal struggle with love,” he is rightly interpreting it as Italian in 
spirit—Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne (1925), p. 56.—That Shakespeare’s 
audience accepted this kind of ending as good in sentiment, is highly improbable. The 
English conception of strong friendships like that between Prince Edward and Lacie in 
Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay never wholly sacrifices the claims of romantic love 
to those of friendship. * Written about 1590. 
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And darest thou wrong thy prince with trecherie?— 
Lacie, love makes no exception of a friend, 

Nor deemes it of a prince but as a man. 

Honor bids thee controll him in his lust; 

His wooing is not for to wed the girle, 

But to intrap her and beguile the lasse. (v1, 54-62) 


To Lacie, who is a true friend, honor in Jove is greater than honor in 
friendship. The same thought is brought out later when Lacie says: 


Love taught me that your honor did but jest, 
That princes were in fancie but as men; (vm, 19-20) 





Prince Edward scoffs at Lacie’s faithless words: 


Injurious Lacie, did I love thee more 

:* Than Alexander his Hephestion? 

' Did I rnfould the passion of my love, 
4 And lock them in the closset of thy thoughts? 
Wert thou to Edward second to himselfe, 
Sole friend, and partner of his secreat loves? 
And could a glaunce of fading bewtie breake 
Th’inchained fetters of such privat friends? 
: Base coward, false, and too effeminate 
+ To be corivall with a prince in thoughts! (vm, 24-33) 


Margaret, taking the side of Lacie, tells Edward that Love is greater than 
Friendship: 
Then worthy Edward, measure with thy minde 
If womens favours will not force men fall, 
_ If bewty, and if darts of persing love, 
Are not of force to bury thoughts of friends. (vim, 47-50) 


SAW aac tie sieht ch cast hie eine e ate 


The triumph of love over friendship in this play is compensated for 
by the reconciliation of the friends: 


I Loves conquest ends, my lord, in courtesie. (vim1, 86) 
Once, Lacie, friends againe. (vm, 145) 


These quotations from Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay show a 
normal ending for a sixteenth-century play involving romantic love and 
friendship. The love story and the friendship story are both properly 
cared for at the end. We cannot say as much for Shakespeare’s Two 
Gentlemen. 

The conflict between romantic love and friendship at the end of The 
Two Gentlemen cannot be settled by a cold application of the doctrine of 
friendship. Of the two gentlemen, Proteus is, throughout the play, false in 
both love and friendship. He is the active element in the story until near 
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the end. On the other hand, Valentine plays a negative part in the plot 
until we reach the last scene. His actions then are sudden and baffling. 
It is he who offends the romantic conception of love. After the incident 
in which Valentine bestows Silvia on Proteus in the name of friendship 
and Julia swoons, Proteus asks pardon of Julia for his indifference.* The 
overstraining of romantic generosity in Valentine’s part, even though 
Shakespeare knew similar instances in the popular stories of his day, 
comes, not in the generous act itself, but in its relation to Valentine’s neg- 
lect of Silvia afterwards. The emphasis placed on the negation of Silvia’s 
personality’—the principal element in the love story—is increased by 
setting it in an atmosphere of Valentine’s many friendly acts toward 
others. Shakespeare’s usual practice in handling the endings of comedies 
shows that a chivalric matter (such as a man’s respect for a lady) does 
not have to be sacrificed for another conventional idea (such as the 
friendship idea). Valentine’s impulsive gesture in the name of friendship 
should have been compensated for in one of three ways: by his asking 
Silvia’s pardon; by his expressing a repentant conscience; or, by letting 
a lapse of time adjust circumstances. 

Shakespeare and all other Elizabethan dramatists are regular in using 
one of these three methods when it is necessary to satisfy the imagina- 
tion of the audience in a matter that appears often in romantic love 
stories. A case in point will first be selected from Greene’s Scottish His- 
tory of James IV® in order to show a contemporary’s treatment of the 
penitent lover.® 

King James of Scotland has married Dorothea, daughter of the King 
of England. At the beginning of the play, the latter is departing for 
home, when, suddenly, King James falls in love with Ida, a young virtu- 
ous lady, daughter of the Countess of Arran. This starts complications 
which are aggravated by the king’s intention to get rid of Dorothea and 
openly marry Ida. The king is a villain-hero from this point to the end of 
the play. Urged on by the parasite, Ateukin, he orders the queen to be 
slain. She, like the virtuous type of romantic heroine, does not waver a 
moment in her love for her husband, but tries to escape his anger by 
disguising herself as a squire. Virtue is soon rewarded. The King of Eng- 
land invades Scotland to avenge his daughter; Ida marries a young Eng- 
lish gentleman; the parasite deserts when his plans fail; and King James 
is left to himself to regret and make amends. This brings us to the last 


® vy, iv, 110-115, 7 Not Silvia’s silence, but Valentine’s indifference to her. 

® Written about 1592.—W. W. Greg, The Scottish History of James the Fourth, in the 
Malone Reprints (1921), p. vi. 

* Shakespeare may have had Greene’s play in mind when he was writing at this early 
period.—Thorndike, op. cit., 98; E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 330. 
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scene of the play, where the king is filled with keen pangs of repentance. 
He turns against those who have misled him, saying: 

Ah, flattering broode of sicophants, my foes 

First shall my dire revenge begin on you! 
The English king comes in with his troops and faces King James and his 
men. The Queen, whom all supposed to be dead, now suddenly appears. 
King James, who has outrageously offended his wife, almost to the point 
of causing her death, is yet, in the sixteenth-century mind, capable of 
being forgiven. The virtuous Queen does forgive him, but not until he 
has earned his pardon by humbling himself abjectly before her:" 


K. of S. Durst I presume to looke upon those eies 
Which I have tired with a world of woes, 
Or did I thinke submission were ynough, 
Or sighes might make an entrance to my soule, 
You heavens, you know how willing I wold weep! 
You heavens can say how firmly I would sigh! 
Dor. Shame me not, prince, companion in thy bed. 
Youth hath misled; tut, but a little fault! 
Tis kingly to amend what is amisse. 
Might I with twise as many paines as these 
Unite our hearts, then should my wedded lord 
See how incessaunt labours I would take. 


This general manner of reconciliation between a lady and the man who 
has offended her is common in Shakespeare. Of course, the dramatist 
may reduce it to only a few words or lines, as in the case of Angelo in 
Measure for Measure; or the hero may make a straight plea for pardon, 
as in the case of Bassanio in the Merchant of Venice; or, less commonly, 
an intervening circumstance may bring out the pardoning words, as in 
the case of Claudio in Much Ado. Shakespeare’s endings” will now be 
considered. Their sources will be glanced at in every case as showing | 
Shakespeare’s intention to follow the fashion of the day. Later we shal! 
come back to The Two Gentlemen. 


II 


Shakespeare based his comedies on novels that were cluttered up with 
long sentimental passages, which the euphuistic tendency of his day en- 
couraged. In translating this romantic story-matter into popular drama, 
Shakespeare retained many of the motives and ideas of his source. Shake- 


10 y, vi, 36-37 (ed. Manly). 1 y, vi, 152-164 (ed. Manly). 

12 The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labor’s Lost, and The Taming of the Shrew are not dealt 
with in this paper, as no wrongdoing is done in these plays which would alienate the sym- 
pathy of the audience from the hero. 
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speare’s custom is frankly to express these in his dialogue. We shall note 
that in the case of the repentant or pardon-asking lover only a few words 
or lines are put into his mouth, much of the spirit of the source being 
left to the appropriate gesture of the players. 

The unexpected disclosure of the love between Oliver and Celia at the 
end of As You Like It has been objected to on the grounds that Oliver’s 


’ actions in the play make him unsuitable as the husband of Celia. In 


Shakespeare’s source for the play, Lodge’s Rosalynde, Euphues’ Golden 
Legacie, there is much preparation for this love affair. Oliver’s former 
villainy is forgiven through his love for Celia. After Saladyne (Oliver) 
goes to Ganimede (Rosalind) and reports the wounding of Rosader, his 
farewell of them is described in this manner:* 


He having his message, gave a courteous adieu to them both, especially to Aliena: 
and so playing loath to depart, went to his brother. But Aliena, she perplexed 
and yet joyfull, past away the day pleasantly, still praising the perfection of 
Saladyne, not ceasing to chat of her new love till evening drew on. 


» When Rosalind, Celia, and Oliver meet in the scene that corresponds to 


this passage in As You Like It (Act tv, Sc. iii, 76-183), no hint is given of 
this love affair. It is only revealed to Orlando in Act v, Sc. ii. Near the 
end of the play, Rosalind divulges a complete knowledge of the affair :" 


For your brother and my sister no sooner met but they looked; no sooner looked 
but they loved; no sooner loved but they sighed; 


This speech carries out the spirit of the passage just quoted from the 
novel. In the stage representation of the play, the actors taking the parts 
of Oliver and Celia no doubt should show the audience by look and ges- 
ture that a love affair is brewing in Act rv, Sc. iii. This constitutes prepa- 
ration enough for the later marriage of the two, and also mitigates Oli- 
ver’s former acts of villainy. 

In Much Ado, the unpleasant ending felt in the marriage of Hero and 
Claudio seems very unfair to Hero, unless we can find proper compensa- 
tion for Claudio’s cruelty. Claudio actually does express his grief at the 
thought of his evil inferences about Hero’s character. A whole scene is 
devoted to his repentance in order to impress it upon the audience. The 
key to it is in a song:® 

Pardon goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 


3 Shakespeare's Library, ed. Hazlitt (1875), m, 118. 
4 y, ii, 35-36. 1% Much Ado, v, iii, 12-15. 
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The whole scene is taken from a passage in Bandello’s ‘““Timbreo di Car- 
dona,” in which Timbreo, who corresponds to Claudio in Much Ado, 
repents of his own accord. The following quotation is only a small part 
of this passage: 

Dette queste parole, ambidue amaramente piangendo, s’inginocchiarono innanzi 
alla sepoltura, e con le braccia in croce umilmente, |’uno della sceleraggine fatta, 
e l’altro della troppa credulita, a Fenicia e a Dio domandarono perdono."* 


Thus, in As You Like It and Much Ado we are made to understand that 
Claudio and Oliver are forgiven for their past offenses. This properly 
motivates the characters for the marriage at the end of each play. 

In Twelfth Night the expectancy throughout the play is strong enough 
to warrant the marriage of Viola to the Duke. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in “Apolonius and Silla” the author makes the Duke act 
true to form. At the end of the novel, which is the source of Twel/th 
Night, the Duke, when he perceives that the boy, as in the case of Viola, 
is really the lady, Silla, bursts out into a long speech of repentance, 
which is typical of the pardon-asking lover in sixteenth century fiction."’ 


Oh the braunche of all vertue and the flowre of curtesie it self pardon me | 
beseeche you of all suche discourtesies, as I have ignorantlie committed towardes 
you: desiring you that without farther memorie of auncient greefes, you will 
accept of me, who is more ioyfull and better contented with your presence, then 
if the whole worlde were at my commaundement. Where hath there ever bin 
founde such liberalitie in a Lover, which havyng trained up and nourished 
emongest the delicacies and banquettes of the Courte, accompanied with traines 
of many faire and noble laides living in pleasure, and in the middest of delightes, 
would so prodigallie adventure yourself, neither fearing mishapps, nor misliking 
to take such paines, as I knowe you have not been accustomed unto. O liberalitie 
never heard of before! O facte that can never bee sufficiently rewarded! O true 
Love moste pure and unfained: 


Boccaccio’s “‘Giletta of Narbona,” the main source for All’s Well, 
ends with the breaking of the Count’s obstinacy against the lady that 
loves him. The hero, we are told:'® 
knowing the thynges she had spoken to be true (and perceiving her constaunt 
minde, and good witte, and the twoo fairer yonge boies: to kepe his promisse 
made, from that time forthe as his lawfull wife, and to honour her) abjected his 
obstinate rigour. 


This passage plainly tells us that the Count (Bertram) realizes at the end 
the cruelty of his indifference toward his wife, and that he abjected or 
humbled his spirit before her as compensation for his former cruelty. 
In Shakespeare, the spirit of this passage is briefly and dramatically 


8 Shakespeare’s Library, tt, 124. 17 [bid., 1, 410. 8 Tbid., m1, 150-151. 
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conveyed by Bertram’s repentant exclamation: “‘Both, both, O, par- 
don.’"* If this remark is accompanied with suitable stage action, it 
sufficiently serves to represent the hero’s repentant state of mind. 

In the source material for Measure for Measure, the ending shows the 
same care on the part of the author to bring about a change of heart in 
the hero. In the story of Promos, included in Whetstone’s Heptameron 
of Civil Discourses, we are told that Promos deserves pardon: ‘‘Where- 
upon (quoth he), regarded soveraigne, if lawe may (possibly) be satis- 
fied, Promos true repentance meritteth pardon.’*° In Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra, a scene between the hero and heroine,”! wherein 
the former is forgiven for his cruelty, properly prepares for the marriage 
at the end. Shakespeare’s play ends differently. The part of Cassandra in 
her relations with Promos is taken by Mariana. Promos is given the 
name, Angelo. Shakespeare, as is his habit, gives only a few words to 
Angelo to indicate his penitent feelings: 

I am sorry that such sorrow I procure: 

And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy; 
*Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. 


Likewise, in the other comedies, the offenders utter their penitent 
feelings. Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, manages by the playful trick 
of the ring to draw from Bassanio the admission that he had really com- 
mitted a fault :* 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 


In Cymbeline, Posthumus utters his grief in the presence of Imogen, 
though she is a page unknown to him.™ Leonatus, in the Winter’s Tale, 
exclaims just before the statue-scene:* 


I am asham’d; does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it? 


III 


To come back to The Two Gentlemen of Verona, many scenes in the 
play follow closely the corresponding parts in The Shepherdess Felismena, 
its main source. The letter-scene between Julia and Lucetta, Proteus’ 
going to court, Julia’s following Proteus in disguise as a man, the sere- 
nade-scene, her employment as a page and messenger to Silvia, her 


9 All’s Well, v, iii, 309. 20 Shakespeare's Library, 11, 166. 
ay, iv. 2 Measure for Measure, v, i, 479-482. 
% y, i, 247-248. 4 vy, v, 210-264. % y, iii, 37-38. 
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sympathy with herself, her conversation when she pleads with Silvia, 
and Silvia’s intuitive dislike of Proteus—all follow the original. The love 
affair between Felismena (Julia) and Felix (Proteus) is more minutely 
described in the novel than in the play. But Shakespeare introduces a 
new character, Valentine, into his play, and also the sentimental friend- 
ship between the two men. These two new features are the very things 
that cause the trouble at the end of the play. 

Valentine and his friendship obsession no doubt were grafted on by the 
dramatist to form a framework for the romantic love story which forms 
the body of the play. It is not difficult to show that the kind of love which 
actuates Proteus is merely fanciful like that which runs through parts of 
the Merchant of Venice. Both men within the body of the play, especially 
Proteus, busy themselves with their affairs of love. Proteus is the active 
element in the story, and his first soliloquy outlines the love-theme of the 
play :* 

He after honor hunts, I after love. 
He leaves his friends to dignify them more; 
I leave myself, my friends, and all, for love. 


The main body of the play details Proteus’ love experiences, which are 
characterized by Proteus himself in the words:?? 


Inconstancy falls off ere it begins, 
What is in Silvia’s face, but I may spy 
More fresh in Julia’s with a constant eye? 


This reminds us of the “Jewess’ eye” in the Merchant of Venice, and 
the light form of love that the song, “Tell me where is fancy bred,” 
warns Bassanio against. The structural plan of Two Gentlemen, therefore, 
brings out clearly, in a contrasting light, the two main ideas. The strong 
framework of friendship, supported by Valentine, encloses the fancy- 
bred love experiences of Proteus. This contrast displays Valentine’s 
friendship on a spiritual plane far superior to Proteus’ earthly love. But 
the more earthly the love story is, the more romantic and conventional 
it naturally becomes. Hence, from the structure of the play, we have 
reason to expect the proper courtesy toward Silvia at the end. 
Unfortunately, the Commedia dell’ Arte of the period, which is the 
Italian source for plays of the general type of The Two Gentlemen, throws 
no particular light on our problem. Shakespeare seems to have caught 
the spirit of his Italian prototype only through Greene. O. J. Campbell 
speaks only in general terms when he states that the dénouement of 
Flavio Tradito, which, takes as typical of the Commedia dell’ Arte, “‘is 


% 1, i, 63-65. 7 y, iv, 113-115. 
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like that in The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’** The general way of ending 
both plays is the same. Those particular details, however, which involve 
our problem of the penitent lover, differ in each play. Here Shakespeare, 
as is usual] with him, clarifies the motives of his characters. Certainly, 
Silvia, Proteus, and Valentine are simpler in nature and far easier under- 
stood than the corresponding figures of Isabella, Oratio, and Flavio in 
Flavio Tradito. 
In describing the parts played by the latter trio, Campbell says:** 


Oratio in Flavio Tradito, renouncing the obligations of friendship, contrives to 
make Flavio believe that Silvia has been false to him with the result that he 
abandons her. Flavio learns of his friend’s falseness through the craftiness of a 
servant, but bides his time for unmasking Oratio and exposing his treachery. His 
opportunity comes one day when the false friend is defeated in a duel and about 
to be slain. Flavio exhibits his unswerving friendship by rescuing him from this 
pressing danger. This generous act fills Oratio with so great remorse that he 
forthwith gives up Isabella to Oratio and consoles himself immediately with the 
ever willing Flaminia. Friendship thus triumphs, as it should in the soul of a 
Renaissance gentleman. However, Oratio, by quick thinking and equally quick 
acting, enables the comedy to close with the rigorously prescribed double marriage. 


The triangular relations as described here do not require a pardon from 
Flavio as his abandonment of Isabella is motivated by the deceptive ac- 
tions of Oratio. In The Two Gentlemen, the abandonment of Silvia by 
Valentine is based on the simple idea of friendship, which has nothing 
to do with Silvia’s character. Her innocence in the whole matter should 
have had the proper romantic atonement of a pardon at the end. Let us 
now go over in detail the last scene in The Two Gentlemen. 

We shall first deal with Proteus. He, together with Julia and Silvia, 
comes on the stage just after he has rescued Silvia from the hands of the 
outlaws. He expects the favor of Silvia and puts love above friendship. 
When he is prevented from forcing Silvia to his will, he naturally comes 
to his senses and begs forgiveness (lines 73-77). We see by his actions 
that he illustrates the superiority of love over friendship. At the begin- 
ning of the play, his soliloquy at the end of Act 1, Sc. iv, argues for love. 
In this speech, which definitely portrays Proteus’ character for us, he 
says °° 

8 “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne, (Michi- 
gan Studies, 1925), p. 55. Campbell is a little extravagant in another general statement. In 
describing what takes place in The Two Gentlemen, he says: “Then follows a generous pass- 
ing back and forth of the ladies without any regard for their wishes,” (p. 56). Only one 
lady is involved, and she (Silvia) is passed only twice, first by Valentine to Proteus, then 
by her father to Valentine. We might even omit the latter case as a “passing” on the ground 
of paternal right. This leaves only one case of “‘passing’’ in the play. 

% Tbid., p. 55. 30 7, iv, 191-214. 
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Methinks my zeal to Valentine is cold, 
And that I love him not as I was wont. 


In his attack on Silvia, he says:*! “In love Who respects friend?” His 
pursuit of Silvia, then, is the climax of his character as illustrating the 
victory of love over friendship. At the end of his conversation with 
Julia about the ring, Julia upbraids him for his fickleness. Shakespeare, 
in accordance with his custom as seen in the mature plays, makes him 
ask pardon of Julia for his long indifference.” The dramatist was doing 
nothing more than following the regular convention which I have illus- 
trated from the novels on which he based his plays. In The Shepherd 
Felismena, Don Felix, who corresponds to Proteus, asks his lady’s pardon 
for his changeable disposition: 

What words are sufficient to excuse the faults, that I have committed against 
thy faith, and firmest love, and loyaltie? Wretched and accursed for ever shal! 
I be, if thy condition and clemencie be not enclined to my favour and pardon: 


By making Valentine the exponent of friendship, Shakespeare bound 
together the two features which are not in the novel from which he de- 
rived most of the plot. Valentine guides all the action at the end, and 
his many courtesies are done in the name of friendship. He denounces 
Proteus as a “friend of an ill fashion,’™ and then lectures to him on 
friendship. When Proteus is shamed, he offers Silvia in the name of 
friendship. He aids in bringing Proteus and Julia together with the re- 
mark: ‘’T were pity two such friends should long be foes.’** He protects 
Silvia from Thurio, and receives her only as a “gift” from the Duke. 
Immediately after this, he seeks the pardon of his robber friends. Fi- 
nally, in the closing lines of the play, he pleasantly leads in the conver- 
sation with the Duke. That Valentine should have acted so thoughtfully 
about every character present, and yet not have acknowledged an af- 
front to Silvia, cannot be explained by a cold application of the doctrine 
of friendship. The claims of romantic love, the expectancies that grow 
out of the body of the play, the fine sense of balance perfected by Greene 
in the composition of his plays, and the good taste found in the endings 
of Shakespeare’s other comedies, are not fulfilled in the ending of the 
Two Gentlemen.* Hence, the ending is not executed artistically. 


S. Asa SMALL 


Houghton College 
3 y, iv, 53-54. #y iv, 110-115. 
% Shakespeare's Library, 1, 310, 4 vy, iv, 61. * vy, iv, 118. 


% Cp. E. K. Chambers: “There is some poor writing towards the end of the play.” 
William Shakespeare, 1 329. 
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XL 
SHAKESPEARE’S CONCEPTION OF HAMLET 


HAT was Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet? That is the ques- 

tion. It is one which inevitably resolves itself into a reconstruction 
of the materials at his disposal, the dramatic problems with which he 
had to deal, and the means whereby he sought to satisfy contemporary 
dramatic taste. For such a reconstruction modern scholarship provides 
abundant information about both the theatrical practices and intellec- 
tual interests of the time and Shakespeare’s habits as a craftsman. In 
particular should be noted his exceptional preoccupation with character 
portrayal and the scrupulous motivation of action; his conformity with 
changing theatrical fashion, yet at the same time his reluctance to pi- 
oneer in experiment; his sensitive, if sketchy, acquaintance with matters 
of contemporary interest; and his success as a skilled and inspired adap- 
ter rather than as an innovator. In the application of this knowledge two 
principles are fundamental. First, Hamlet must not be viewed in isola- 
tion, but in close conjunction with the theatrical environment which 
produced it. Second, Shakespeare must be recognized as primarily a 
practical playwright, a business man of the theater with obligations to 
fulfill, specific theatrical conditions to meet, and an audience to divert. 
For the rest, it is a pleasant exercise for the recreative imagination to try 
to think oneself into Shakespeare’s mind, to face the problem of Hamlet 
as he faced it, and to trace the solution as he must have found it. 


I 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a philosophical melodrama. Theatrically it is 
one of his most spectacular plays. For all its discursiveness it is crammed 
with action of the most sensational sort. Ghosts walk and cry “Re- 
venge!”” Murder is foully done. Conspirators plot and counterplot. Two 
characters go mad. A queen is terrified nearly to death. A play breaks up 
in a near-riot. An insurrection batters the palace gates. A brawl dese- 
crates a suicide’s grave. A duel explodes into murder and genera] butch- 
ery. There are poison, incest, war, and debauchery. This is not closet 
drama for the philosopher’s study; it is blood and thunder for the popu- 
lar stage. 

Nevertheless, Hamlet is also one of Shakespeare’s most thoughtful 
plays. Permeated with moralizing and philosophical speculation, it pre- 
sents in its central character a most elaborate psychological study. As 
for the reader these are unquestionably the most enduring elements, so 
to the elucidation of these criticism has devoted most of its attention. 
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Indeed, not infrequently is it implied that the play exists for the express 
purpose of expounding Shakespeare’s views on life and death, or that 
the play is primarily a peg upon which to hang the character of Hamlet. 
Such a view, however, scarcely squares with the known practice of 
Shakespeare, or, for that matter, of any successful playwright. The one 
play of the period which openly advertised itself as a philosophical 
character study—Chapman’s Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois—was an in- 
glorious failure. Contrast with this the extraordinary popularity of Ham- 
let, and one may see how much of it depends upon the scrupulous sub- 
ordination of those very philosophical elements which make Chapman’s 
play so insufferably dull to the modern reader. To Shakespeare, doubt- 
less, both character study and philosophical speculation were distinctly 


/ subsidiary to plot and stage business; and in the excised version, which 


must have been necessary for stage presentation, they probably inter- 
fered little with the more congenial business of swift melodrama.’ 

As a stage piece Hamlet is composed of certain definite elements. It 
presents the story of a dispossessed prince, who, summoned to avenge his 
father’s murder, eventually carries out the commission and in doing so 
loses his own life. There is a ghost to demand revenge and thus prompt 
the action. There is a play within the play used to verify the murderer’s 
guilt; an attempt to betray Hamlet by means of his personal friends and 
a woman whom he loves; a plot against his life, which he foils; a scene 
in which Hamlet violently charges his mother with her perfidy and causes 
in her a change of heart. There is Hamlet’s slaying of a meddlesome coun- 
sellor, and the subsequent madness and suicide of his daughter; a grave- 
yard scene marked by melancholy meditation; and finally a fencing 
match which develops into a trap and involves a general slaughter. 
These are the salient features of the story. 

The principal character and themes are closely allied. Hamlet is pre- 
sented as a sensitive gentleman scholar disillusioned in his social contacts 
and oppressed with the villainy and futility of life. This disillusionment 
crystallizes in his horror at the wickedness of his mother. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating his revenge he feigns madness. But this madness is of 
a peculiar nature. It is not a mental collapse, like that of Ophelia, but a 
sort of supersanity. It reveals itself in his conduct with fools and those 
whom he distrusts. Its chief characteristics are fantastic imagination and 
phraseology, a calculated irrelevancy of comment, and sardonic wit. 
Such abnormality as it possesses is comprised in Hamlet’s morbid ob- 


1 It is worth noting that, although Gabriel Harvey might observe “his Lucrece, and his 
tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, have it in them to please the wiser sort,” the prin- 
cipal references to incidents in Hamlet are to Hamlet’s mad conduct, the ghost that cried 
“Revenge!” and the skull episode of the graveyard scene. 
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session with a few restricted preoccupations. The peculiarity of Hamlet’s 
madness is that, no matter how insane his ravings may seem to his 
hearers, without exception they contain double entendre and make per- 
fect sense from Hamlet’s point of view. The method is substantially 
that which underlies the contemporaneous intellectual conceit; namely, 
the surprise association of apparently incongruous elements linked by 
a submerged chain of thought. Thus whatever madness Hamlet exhibits 
is an integral part of his own mental attitude. 

This mental obsession, which issues in the evidences of Hamlet’s 
supposed madness, is intimately connected with two other important 


- features of the play. Hamlet is much concerned with his inability to 


carry forward his revenge. This delay is essential to the plot; that it is a 
delay for which Hamlet is himself responsible Shakespeare makes clear 
throughout.? Much, however, as Hamlet endeavors to understand the 
reason, he is incapable of explaining it to himself; it is an ingrained part 
of his character. This reluctance to act is merely the reverse of Hamlet’s 
preoccupation with thought. He is given much to melancholy and to 
pessimistic meditations which play a large part in the drama and set the 
tone for the play. For they are steeped in a profound despair. To Hamlet 
life is compact of folly and vice. It is a tale of vain striving and frustrated 
endeavor whose end is no more but dust and worms’ meat. It is a prison 
to be fled through suicide, were it not for a fear of waking from death’s 
sleep. This feeling impregnates Hamlet’s thought. It dominates his 
conduct and is the directing force behind his speeches. 

These are the essential features of the tragedy which Shakespeare cre- 
ated. But since it is practically certain that Shakespeare’s play is a re- 
working of an older Hamlet, the question now arises, to what extent is 
Shakespeare responsible for his portrayal of Hamlet? Although the old 
play has been lost in the revision, one cannot attempt an estimate of 
Shakespeare’s part in Hamlet without recourse to this play, for obviously 
he labored under distinct restrictions imposed by the traditional ma- 
terials. The situation is both aided and perplexed by the existence of the 
mangled first quarto and the German version of Hamlet, Der Bestrafte 
Brudermord, or Fratricide Punished, on the basis of which Professor 
H. D. Gray has erected a most ingenious reconstruction of the old play.’ 

? Shakespeare first places the responsibility for inaction squarely upon Hamlet through 
his careful contrasts with Claudius and Laertes, clinching the point in Hamlet’s refusal to 
kill the King at his prayers. He then emphasizes the fact that even Hamlet is aware of this 
responsibility, especially in such speeches as 1, ii, 576-616 and rv, iv, 32-66 (Neilson’s 
text). 

® Senniconts of a Lost Play,” Philological Quarterly, vit (1928), 254-274.—For the 
present purpose it is unnecessary te enter into controversy over the interrelations of the 
various versions of Hamlet. It is generally agreed that both the first quarto and Fratricide 
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Most valuable, however, in estimating Shakespeare’s material is the ver- 
sion of the Hamlet story given in Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques (1576). 
That Shakespeare used this version, which is the source of his model, 
there is no necessity for assuming. Although he may have consulted it, 
the probability is that those elements which Shakespeare’s play shares 
with Belleforest also appeared in the earlier play. 

Belleforest’s tale provides the essential outlines of the Hamlet story. 
It represents Hamlet as a prince defrauded of his kingdom by a mur- 
derous uncle and incestuous mother. It states that Hamlet feigned mad- 
ness in order to save his life and give opportunity for revenge. It re- 
counts the King’s suspicion and the three familiar methods used to 
betray Hamlet: the attempted betrayal by a woman whom he loved, the 
trap in the Queen’s chamber prepared by an officious counsellor whom 
Hamlet slew, and the trip to England. In these accounts it also provides 
the prototypes of Polonius, Ophelia, Horatio, Rosencrantz, and Guilden- 
stern. In addition it tells of Hamlet’s accusation of his mother, her 
subsequent repentance and promise to aid his revenge, and the ultimate 
accomplishment of this in the destruction of the King and his court. In 
its general outlines this is the story which Shakespeare has dramatized 
and which, therefore, one may presume he found also in the old Hamlet. 
But there are certain important divergences from Shakespeare’s play. 
Hamlet is acquainted from the beginning with the manner of his father’s 
death and has a sound reason in self-protection for feigning madness. 
Also, he does not meet his death in accomplishing his revenge. Finally, 
he is a man of determined action who kills his uncle as soon as he can 
circumvent the King’s vigilance. 

Among elements of Shakespeare’s tragedy not suggested by Belle- 
forest are a number which in all probability were also in the old Hamlet. 
Since it is necessary to give dramatic finality, one may assume that Ham- 





Punished incorporate primitive features not in Shakespeare’s final version. Whether these 
derive from the old Hamlet direct or from a preliminary revision by Shakespeare, the ele- 
ments represented were probably in the pre-Shakespearean play. For if Shakespeare did 
revise Hamlet twice, the first revision must have been sufficiently perfunctory to give reason 
for a second within a brief interval. For myself, I can find no convincing evidence for more 
than a single thorough rewriting of the play, probably in 1601-02 (See my forthcoming 
article, “The Dates of Hamlet and Marston’s The Malcontent,” The Review of English 
Studies). This, with certain minor revisions for publication, I believe embodied in the sec- 
ond quarto text. 

As for the authorship of the lost Hamlet, although Nashe’s reference in 1589 is inconclu- 
sive, the preponderance of evidence points to Kyd. The play resembles Kyd’s known work; 
it reflects certain of his favorite devices; and, in the absence of definite contradictory evi- 
dence, similar dramatic predilections and technique provide a strong basis of probability. 
Even though, as has been suggested, the old Hamlet be by an imitator of Kyd, the result 
for our purpose is the same. 
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let’s death was introduced in this play. Structurally three of the most 
important additions are the ghost, the play scene, and the final duel 
scene. Now the ghost was certainly in the old play; it is referred to 
specifically. That the play and the dénouement also belonged to Kyd’s 
Hamlet is most probable. In the first place, both are fundamental to the 
plot and are sensational high lights of the play; secondly, they are both 
strongly characteristic of Kyd. In addition, both are rather awkwardly 
motivated in Shakespeare and suggest survival from an earlier form. 
The play, for instance, Shakespeare drags in by the hair. Its introduction 
is fortuitous. It serves no necessary purpose beyond one of theatrical 
effect. Nor does it assist Hamlet’s revenge; rather the contrary. But in 
The Spanish Tragedy Kyd uses a similar play scene, and in comparable 
circumstances Hieronimo requires confirmation of his suspicions before 
proceeding with his revenge, as does Hamlet. 

The final duel which precipitates the tragedy is equally incongruous in 
Shakespeare’s play. It does not grow out of the preceding logic of the 
tragedy. Hamlet’s conduct throughout the scene is well-nigh inexplicable 
in the light of what has immediately preceded. In other words, it would 
seem that here, too, Shakespeare is adapting his own tragedy to a ready- 
made scenario. The assumption is supported by the fact that the dénoue- 
ment is filled with Kydian characteristics. The ingenious trap is similar 
to that in The Spanish Tragedy. Claudius’s scheme of eliminating his 
tool, Laertes, is paralleled in both The Spanish Tragedy and Soliman and 
Perseda. The trick of the poisoned wine is similar to the killing of Soli- 
man by Perseda’s poisoned kisses. Finally, the multiplicity of killings, 
climaxed in Fratricide Punished by the wanton stabbing of Phantasmo 
for no reason at all, is in the typical Kyd vein. 

Nashe, in his Epistle to Greene’s Menaphon (1589), speaks of ‘‘whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfuls of tragical speeches.’”’ One may well 
imagine such speeches, penned by Kyd for the ravings of mad Hamlet 
or lunatic Ophelia, from the samples assigned to Hieronimo and Isabella. 
Indeed Ophelia’s lunacy is rather closely paralleled by that of Isabella. 
Her suicide, too, seems to be an echo of Kyd.° In any event Shakespeare 


* Lodge, in Wit’s Misery (1596) refers to the “ghost which cried so miserably at ye 
Theator, like an oister wife, Hamlet, revenge.’”? Hamlet’s swearing of his companions to 
secrecy and the echoes of the ghost may also have been part of the orginal. There is a 
somewhat similar oath-taking in Soliman and Perseda, t, iii, 164 ff. 

5 In the matter of Ophelia’s suicide Shakespeare is ambiguous. Act v, i, 250-255 implies 
at any rate a reasonable suspicion of suicide; the Queen’s account (Iv, vii) suggests acci- 
dent. Fratricide Punished (v, vi) specifically states that “Ophelia went up a high hill, and 
threw herself down, and killed herself.” The whole confusion suggests a pre-Shakespearean 
suicide like that of Isabella. Hamlet’s own contemplation of suicide may be a vestige of the 
old play. Hieronimo similarly considers killing himself. 


; 
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doubtless found some suggestions for Hamlet’s soliloquies in his model, 
particularly for those dealing with Hamlet’s delay. That the early Ham- 
let delayed his revenge is implied by the plot. The Hamlet of Fratricide 
Punished likewise chafes at his delay. So also does Hieronimo in The 
Spanish Tragedy, while Bel-Imperia specifically rebukes him for it. But 
the situation differs from that of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Hieronimo 
chides himself without just cause. As soon as he discovers and verifies the 
identity of his son’s murderers and exhausts the possibilities of ordinary 
justice, he immediately takes matters into his own hands. Even with the 
interlude of his madness there is actually little loss of time. Similarly in 
Fratricide Punished Hamlet is delayed by external causes, by lack of op- 
portunity, because the King is surrounded by guards. The delay of the 
pre-Shakespearean Hamlet was probably of this order. But the delay 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet decidedly is not. 

The action of Hamlet consists of two parts: the aggression of Hamlet 
leading to his vengeance, and the counterplotting of Claudius. Of the 
counterplots, three—the trap baited with Ophelia, the interview with the 
Queen, and the voyage to England—are primitive elements and formed 
part of the Ur-Hamlet. The last of these involves the curious incident of 
Hamlet and the two bandits found in Fratricide Punished. It is possible 
that this grotesque scene may be merely a German accretion. On the 
other hand, the trickery and the tone of grim comedy are strikingly like 
those of the scene in which Pedringano meets his fate in The Spanish 
Tragedy, and the subsequent discovery of the letter is like the discovery 
of Pedringano’s letter which confirms Hieronimo in his revenge. 

Another part of the King’s counterplot, however, has no source in 
Belleforest. This is the part contributed by Laertes. But this episode 
must surely have belonged to the pre-Shakespearean Hamlet. In the first 
place, it is an integral part of the dénouement. Unless one assumes that 
Shakespeare is responsible for the tragic conclusion of the play, which is 
most unlikely, one must accept the preliminary action as part of the old 
play. Furthermore, the ingenuity of the plot and the melodramatic func- 
tion of Laertes are quite in keeping with Kyd’s technique. 

There still remain three details of the play which require attention. 
In Belleforest, the Queen, after Hamlet’s censure, repents and promises 
to aid him. This she does. In the first quarto this promise is repeated. 
But nothing comes of it, and in the second quarto Shakespeare has care- 
fully expunged the promise. The indication would seem to be that here 
some action has dropped out. Again, one is led to believe in Shakespeare’s 
play that Hamlet and Ophelia love one another. This fact is assumed by 
Laertes and Polonius, and is verified by Hamlet and Ophelia themselves.® 

6 Hamlet, 1, iii, 99 ff., and v, i, 292-294. 
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Polonius says that Ophelia has been giving Hamlet much of her time,’ 
and Ophelia reports a crucial visit of Hamlet.* But, with the exception 
of one scene between Hamlet and Ophelia, nothing is made of this love 
affair. Indeed, Shakespeare has shifted the whole emphasis of Ophelia’s 
function and in doing so has killed any romantic possibilities. Neverthe- * 
less, the prototype of Ophelia in Belleforest loves Hamlet and warns him 
of the plot against him, and in Fratricide Punished Ophelia is an innocent 
pawn in the King’s duplicity. Moreover, Kyd’s plays give a prominent 
place to the love element. It is central to both The Spanish Tragedy and 
Soliman and Perseda. Bel-Imperia actively aids Hieronimo in avenging 
her lover’s death, and Perseda alone plans and executes her vengeance for 
the death of Erastus. One wonders if it is too much to suppose that Kyd’s 
Hamlet made more of the love interest than does Shakespeare. 

Finally, there is the matter of Fortinbras. This prince is mentioned 
by Belleforest as a kinsman of Hamlet. He is referred to rather un- 
expectedly at the conclusion of Fratricide Punished. But in Shakespeare’s 
play he has a rather important part. He threatens an invasion at the 
opening of the play and is the subject of an embassy. After a treaty has 
been arranged with him, Hamlet later witnesses his army’s march 
through Denmark. At the end of the play Hamlet appoints him his suc- 
cessor to the crown, and Fortinbras arrives in person to take the situation 
in charge. Now all this is foreign to the theme and circumstances of 
Shakespeare’s play. Fortinbras simply contributes nothing to the drama. 
The reason for his appearance in the play at all has puzzled more than 
one student of it. The most plausible explanation is that the Fortinbras 
material represents fossil remains of part of the old play which Shake- 
speare discarded.® A consultation of The Spanish Tragedy and Soliman 
and Perseda affords ample evidence of Kyd’s fondness for martial plots 
and political complications as well as for a background of international 
controversy for his specific story of intrigue, love, and revenge. The Kyd- 
ian prologue to Fratricide Punished, furthermore, supports this hy- 
pothesis in its promise of a story rather different from Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 


7 Ibid., 1, iii, 91-93. 8 Ibid., m1, i, 75 ff. 

* Professor Gray (loc. cit.) has worked out some implications of this hypothesis which, 
however, need not be accepted wholly for purposes of the present discussion. 

1° This prologue with its personified Night and its Furies resembles Kyd’s prologues and 
choruses to The Spanish Tragedy and Soliman and Perseda. Like them it foretells the kind 
of action to follow. In part Night addresses the Furies thus: “Therefore be ready to sow 
the seeds of disunion, mingle poison with their marriage, and put jealousy in their hearts. 
Kindle a fire of revenge, and let the sparks fly over the whole realm; entangle kinsmen in 
the net of crime, and give joy to hell, so that those who swim in the sea of murder may soon 
drown.” 
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The foregoing suggestions need not be taken too seriously nor given 
undue weight. It is enough if they suggest, what is otherwise quite rea- 
sonable, that certain details of action were dropped when Shakespeare 
recast the old Hamlet. That this probably happened is indicated by one 
further peculiarity of the play. The counterplots of Claudius supply 
much of the action, but the play is singularly lacking in acts of aggres- 
sion on Hamlet’s part. With the exception of presenting the play Hamlet 
does absolutely nothing to further his revenge. Whatever may have been 
Shakespeare’s interest in a passive protagonist, Kyd’s characters are 
quite the opposite. His plays are filled with rapid-fire action. What in- 
terested him was not subtle portraiture, but theatrical situation, swift 
intrigue, melodramatic deed, and resounding declamation. What is 
more, the tragedies of the early period which produced the first Hamlet 
were characteristically of this type. Any other kind of Hamlet would be 
an anachronism. 

One may now summarize something of what Shakespeare’s model was 
like. It dealt with a dispossessed prince called upon for vengeance by the 
ghost of his murdered father. This prince feigned madness to protect 
himself and further his revenge. He used a play to verify the ghost’s 
statements. He sought an opportunity to kill his uncle, but had first to 
elude his guards." He loved the lady Ophelia, but through this love was 
nearly snared to his destruction. He visited his mother to expostulate 
with her and succeeded in winning her to assistance in his plans; but in 
doing so killed the eavesdropping Polonius. He was sent to England, but 
en route escaped the plot against his life, discovered the perpetrator, and 
disposed of his intended murderers. Meanwhile Ophelia became mad and 
killed herself. Her brother headed an insurrection, but was diverted 
against Hamlet. Hamlet returned to be trapped into a fencing match 





Surely this implies more than the restricted domestic disturbance of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. The concluding remarks of Horatio bear the same significance: “Alas! what has 
not this kingdom suffered for ever so long from hard wars? Scarcely is there peace but 
internal disturbance, ambition, faction, and murder fill the land anew.” 

1 The situation may be suggested in the words of Hieronimo (m1, xiii, 39 ff.): 

“No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enioyne 

Thine eies to obseruation, and thy tung 

To milder speeches then thy spirit affords; 

Thy hart to patience, and thy hands to rest, 

Thy Cappe to curtesie, and thy knee to bow, 

Till to reuenge thou know when, where, and how.” 

With this contrast Hamlet’s (rv, iv, 43-46): 
“T do not know 

Why yet I live to say, ‘This thing’s to do,’ 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do’t.” 
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which precipitated the tragedy. And somewhere threading through the 
story were the affairs of Fortinbras, possibly allied with the revenge 
schemes of Hamlet. 

Hamlet himself was doubtless an aggressive avenger, intriguing to 
create an opportunity for his revenge. He was probably an heroic lover 
and a warrior, in his moments of sorrow, despair, resolution, indignation, 
and madness giving vent to the windy and classical “tragical speeches” 
which Kyd admired.” But above all he was a man of action, a good hater, 
one given to wanton blood-letting and a grim satisfaction in slaughter. 
He was doubtless quite capable of deferring the King’s murder until he 
might be dispatched when “about some act that has no relish of salva- 
tion in’t,” and, when the bloody business was ended, of glorying in his 
act. As the Hamlet of Fratricide Punished complacently puts it: “Now 
is my soul at rest, now that I have revenged myself on my enemies!” 
Quite different the young prince who cried out in his dying breath: 


O good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! .. . 
Report me and my cause aright 

To the unsatisfied. 


Something of this sort must have been the play which came to Shake- 
speare’s hands for his revision. 


II 


Somewhere around the beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
whatever reason, the English stage revived its interest in the old tragedy 
of blood and revenge. Perhaps revivals of The Spanish Tragedy or the old 
Hamlet applied the spark. At any rate, a new dramatist following in the 
footsteps of Kyd, John Marston, set the fashion in Antonio’s Revenge. 
At about the same time Shakespeare put on the boards his medley of 
classical history, chronicle play, ghosts, and revenge, Julius Caesar. 
Soon appeared a revision of The Spanish Tragedy with additions by Ben 
Jonson, and Chettle’s lurid melodrama of crime and revenge, Hoffman. 
The vogue continued over a number of years in such plays as The 
Revenger’s Tragedy, Tourneur’s The Atheist’s Tragedy, and Chapman’s 
Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, to reach a culmination in Webster’s The 
White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi. In the midst of this reign of terror 
came Shakespeare’s rewriting of Hamlet. 


It is not impossible that Hamlet’s melancholy may have existed embryonically in the 
old play. Both Hieronimo and Erastus enjoy referring to their melancholy, which with 
them is simply grief or discouragement. 
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All these plays are very similar in character,” deriving much from 
Kyd’s inspiration and more from his technique. Highly sensational, 
they all revolve about crime and intrigue, and abound in blood, lust, 
and debauchery. They usually have as protagonist a revenger, frequently 
of a melancholy and meditative turn, and a ghost or some equally grisly 
substitute. Finally, they are rather obvious, loosely constructed melo- 
dramas with little pretension to profundity or the analysis of human 
nature. Although Shakespeare’s Hamlet undoubtedly influenced the 
later plays, the typical pattern may be found in Marston’s Antonio’s 
Revenge, and few of the plays go far beyond this. 

To meet this new taste Shakespeare undertook the revision of Hamlet 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s men. Now, the revision of a play has no 
point except as it attempts to bring that play up to date, to make it con- 
form with new standards of taste. Unquestionably this was Shake- 
speare’s purpose. Apparently Hamlet had shared the perennial popularity 
of The Spanish Tragedy; it was, in other words, a play worth reviving. 
But Elizabethan drama had progressed rapidly since the days when Ham- 
let was first written. Indeed, contemporary references to both it and 
The Spanish Tragedy have a certain patronizing jocularity such as one 
uses in recalling an old popular favorite redolent of simpler days and 
simpler minds. Thus Jonson, in the induction to his Bartholomew Fair, 
observes of plays of this vintage: “He that will swear Jeronimo or An- 
dronicus are the best plays yet shall pass unexcepted at here, as a man 
whose judgment shows it is constant, and hath stood still these five-and- 
twenty or thirty years.” It is quite possible that Hamlet preceded The 
Spanish Tragedy, and with its old-fashioned Senecanism seemed both 
more antiquated in style and less adequate in theatrical effectiveness 
than the later play. In any event Shakespeare’s complete rewriting of 
the play is eloquent testimony that it would not do in its original form. 
Indeed, the rewriting, I suspect, was undertaken less because Shake- 
speare scented in the story an opportunity for the creation of immortal 
art than because he realized that contemporary standards of taste could 
not be satisfied with less than a recasting of the play from the ground up. 

The recasting of the play, however, presented difficulties from the 
start. As a matter of fact, a less promising story from which to make 
great tragedy could scarcely be found. In the first place, the material 
is not really tragic at all. For that matter, neither is the material of the 
contemporary revenge plays. They are frankly melodramas of blood and 
intrigue, becoming tragedies only by virtue of the hero’s death. The 

4 A comprehensive study of these plays and their relation to Hamlet is given in A. H 


Thorndike’s “The Relation of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge Plays,” PMLA, xvu 
(1902), 125 ff. 
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characters are shadowy, the emotions stagy, and the plays as a whole 
deficient in those larger implications one expects of true tragedy. Not 
only according to modern notions, but also according to the best critical 
theory of Shakespeare’s day, genuine tragedy concerns itself with the 
passion and overthrow of a noble soul. It is concerned with feeling rather 
than with action, and its core is character. But the revenge play is a play 
primarily of action, of intrigue, of objectively treated episodes, of specific 
rather than universal fortunes. That the chief practitioners vaguely 
recognized the shortcomings of the type is indicated by their habit of 
piecing out the crude plot with frequent speeches of lamentation or 
moralizing. Furthermore, the typical protagonist is anything but a tragic 
figure. He is an intriguer, one who plots underhandedly and stabs in the 
dark. By any moral standard he is scarcely distinguishable from the 
Machiavellian villain. He succeeds as the hero of a revenge play only 
because the appeal of such a play is not tragic. 

A second difficulty arises from the details of the plot. Even to a neo- 
phyte the barrenness and inconsistency of the story are obvious. The 
usual revenge play is marked by a bewildering multiplicity of intrigue. 
Not so Hamlet. Here a son is commanded to avenge a murdered father; 
he pledges himself to the deed; and he does it. That is all there is to it. 
Furthermore, in the average revenge play the necessity for planning and 
carrying out revenge does not arise until near the middle of the play. 
This is the case of The Spanish Tragedy, Antonio’s Revenge, and The 
Revenger’s Tragedy. Hoffman introduces a double revenge motif, the 
second part of which also begins late. In The Revenge of Bussy, Chapman, 
laboring under the same difficulties as Shakespeare, endeavors to escape 
the dilemma by introducing a subsidiary and not very pertinent plot. 

As has frequently been pointed out, Kyd, when he invented the ghost 
for Hamlet, gained a tremendous opening for his play but killed his plot. 
For at once the story failed to hold together. In the original story every- 
one knew of the murder of Hamlet’s father and suspected his design of 
revenge. Thus his feigning of madness was a quite natural device for 
preserving his life, and the delay in circumventing his uncle’s vigilance 
only to be expected. But with the advent of the ghost the crime became 
secret. The excuse for feigning madness disappeared; indeed, instead of 
protecting Hamlet, the pretense actually betrayed him to suspicion. 
Moreover, now Hamlet was launched upon his career of vengeance by 
solemn pledge at the very start, and subsequent delay became incompre- 
hensible. 

Unmalleable as these details might be, they were essential to the story. 
Without delay the progress from the ghost’s command in Act 1 to the 
execution of vengeance in Act v is impossible. Without madness of some 
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sort Hamlet would not be Hamlet. These difficuities Kyd had solved in 
his customary fashion. Since unfortunately Hamlet had nothing to do, 
he built up the intrigue of his uncle. Inconsistencies he ignored or glossed 
over. And the delay he bridged with Senecan monologues and theatrical 
devices. For objective melodrama constructed for immediate sensational 
effect this dramaturgy did well enough. But for serious tragedy the in- 
congruities were fatal. Something had to be done at least in the way of 
motivation. 

Worse, however, than the preceding difficulties is the fact that the 
Hamlet plot, as Shakespeare inherited it, is not fundamentally dramatic. 
It is a plot singularly devoid of that conflict and clash of opposing forces, 
whether internal or external, required of effective drama. In the origina! 
Belleforest version a somewhat epical narrative culminates in a single 
sensational scene. In the version Kyd passed on to Shakespeare some 
effort is made to pit Hamlet against the King in an external conflict. 
In neither form is there a hint of internal struggle. But even Kyd’s ad- 
justment is weak, since a satisfactory opposition fails to materialize. 
Hamlet’s plan of aggressive action remains nebulous, his execution lag- 
gard. The King, being uncertain of and unacquainted with the nature of 
his peril, is little more than a tentative antagonist. Both are fighters 
warily seeking an adversary in a fog. And the catastrophe is confused 
and largely accidental. Even if the plot is interpreted as a battle of wits, 
with the King thrusting somewhat blindly and Hamlet parrying, the re- 
sult is no more impressive. Hamlet comes off feebly as a hero, especially 
an Elizabethan hero, in a proceedure which is hardly dignified. Such a 
plot might do well enough in a comedy or a crude melodrama, but for 
serious tragedy it is incongruous. This becomes unmistakable as the con- 
test reaches its climax, when Hamlet encounters the King at prayer. 
Here the anticipated clash fizzles completely. With respect to the pre- 
Shakespearean play this fiasco is not only incomprehensible, it is dis- 
tinctly bad drama. 

Now there are three ways by which such difficulties may be avoided. 
One is to obscure them. That Shakespeare followed this method occa- 
sionally is apparent to anyone who reads his plays. Every dramatist 
does; it is one of the tricks of the trade. But it is a method which does 
not admit of universal application unless the result is to be chaos. The 
two remaining methods have to do with motivation, and thus with uni- 
fication. Even the most incongruous elements can be woven together if 
within the limits of the dramatic illusion they can be motivated con- 
vincingly, especially if the various strands of motivation can be shown to 
possess a logical unity. This motivation can be effected most readily by 
the invention of new incidents to account for the major situations of the 
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play. But here Shakespeare was seriously restricted. He was not writing 
a new play; he was rewriting an old play. Some minor incidents might, 
of course, be suppressed; some trifling additions might be made; the 
emphasis might be shifted. But the substance of the play was well known, 
was popular, was in short Hamlet. It could not be materially altered with- 
out destroying the play. And it was the substance of the play that was 
wrong. It needed reconstruction from the foundation. 

The alternative means of motivation is through character. Any series 
of incidents may be lent conviction if it can be shown that they arise 
naturally from a convincing interplay of character. That is, a play may 
be constructed by building incidents around given characters or by trim- 
ming characters to fit given incidents. In the case of Hamlet the process 
was prescribed by the material: character had to be fitted into the al- 
ready existing plot. Since, however, Hamlet was to be tragedy and tragedy 
necessitates intense concentration upon a single character, the problem 
inevitably became one of constructing a single character which would 
unify the play. This problem is precisely the one which, we find, Shakes- 
peare dealt with. ; 

I said earlier that Shakespeare is notable for the unusually scrupulous 
motivation of his plays. This fact can be verified merely by consulting 
them, and is emphasized by comparison of them with the plays of his 
contemporaries. I may now add that Shakespeare’s favorite method of 
achieving such motivation is through character. Doubtless he adopted 
the method as best suited to dramatizing ready-made stories. At any 
rate, by the time of Hamlet it was a well-established practice. He had 
used it successfully in his history plays and his major comedies. In Julius 
Caesar he had transformed a loose series of excursions and alarums into 
a compact and subtle study of character contrasts leading up to an in- 
evitable dénouement. Perhaps the best illustration of the lengths to 
which Shakespeare was willing to carry his method is provided by the 
ingenious but confusing réle of Shylock in The Merchant of Venice. 

The creation of a character to reconcile the contradictions of the Ham- 
let story, however, was no mean task. He had to be a suitable hero fora 
tragedy, particularly an Elizabethan tragedy, which meant an admirable 
hero. No futile victim, no psychopathic weakling would do at all. He 
had to be a hero who would command the respect of his audience. Pro- 
fessor Stoll has taken pains to show“ that until the nineteenth century 
he was such a stage hero without flaw or blemish. On the stage today, 
however Hamlet may arouse one to pity or sorrow, he certainly does 
not appear feeble, incompetent, or unworthy. Whatever the nature of 
his tragedy, he himself remains comprehensible, sympathetic, and ad- 

“4 E. E. Stoll, Hamlet; an Historical and Comparative Study (1919), pp. 8-13. 
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mirable. In order to be this sort of hero Hamlet could scarcely be the 
unscrupulous plotter of conventional revenge tragedy. Indeed, he could 
not if he would: the plot of the play provides him with no intrigue. 
Moreover, the paramount interest of a tragic hero is passion, not deed. 
Yet a purely passive character is hazardous to effective drama of the 
lengthy Elizabethan type. Also what of tragic conflict? In the old Hamlet 
the external conflict was feeble, the internal rudimentary. Drama had 
to be lodged somewhere in the new character interpretation. 

Finally, the character had to be sufficiently comprehensive to include 
the awkward details of plot. He had to motivate the delay in revenge 
without sacrificing his heroic character. He had to “‘put on an antic dis- 
position” without rendering himself contemptible; for the madness of 
tragedy, even in feigning, must be of an order apart. Edgar may play 
the fool, but not Lear. Upon the new Hamlet, furthermore, devolved the 
necessity of explaining the play scene, the avoidance of the King at 
prayer, and the scourging of the Queen’s soul. What sort of character 
would explain such a story and meet the approval of Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence? And what appeals to contemporary taste could supplement Kyd’s 
crude devices in piecing out the plotless plot? This was the problem 
Shakespeare set about solving. 


III 


Since it may be assumed that the revision of Hamlet was designed to 
bring it into line with contemporary taste, let us for a moment examine 
the evidences of that taste. Near the turn of the century Elizabethan 
drama underwent some striking transformations which solidified during 
the subsequent decade. Apart from changing taste in general, much of 
the direct responsibility for this may be attributed to the activities of 
three influential dramatists who rose to eminence during the period: Ben 
Jonson, John Marston, and George Chapman. These men were all schol- 
ars, Classicists, satirists, and moralists, and brought to the drama a new 
spirit, realistic, analytical, censorious, and disillusioned. The prevailing 
attitude of this spirit was sceptical, critical, satirical. It reflected a rest- 
less dissatisfaction with existing conditions, if not with the fundamental 
structure of life. In mood, depending upon the nature of its subject, it 
frequently descended to bitter cynicism or profound despair.® 

With this change in general temper came corresponding innovations 
in dramatic art. Intrigue became the backbone of both comedy and 
tragedy. The increased interest in character portrayal adapted itself to 
the “humorous” representation popularized by Jonson. Awakened moral 


16 See the present writer’s discussion in the introduction to Early Seventeenth-Century 
Plays, ed. by H. R. Walley and J. H. Wilson (Harcourt, Brace, 1930), especially pp. 12-20. 
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earnestness gave to comedy the satirical reproof of Aristophanes or a 
didactic seriousness tending toward tragi-comedy or drame, and to 
tragedy a distinctly ethical cast. Stylistically there came into favor the 
pungent aphorism and the monologue or soliloquy of moralizing medita- 
tion. The popular themes were those of domestic and social complica-, 
tions and the ramifications of lust. Cuckoldry, seduction, and adultery 
became the center of interest for both comedy and tragedy. For the 
first time women came to occupy a prominent place in the dramatic 
scheme, but women seen not romantically but through the eyes of mascu- 
line disillusionment. The philosophical attitude of these plays, if it may 
be called that, is one of cynicism leading to hopeless pessimism or its 
alternative, an individualistic stoicism based upon the ancient Roman 
virtues then so much admired. For it was an age schooled in Juvenal, 
Martial, and Persius which sat at the feet of Seneca, Plutarch, and 
Epictetus. 

To this taste Shakespeare was obliged to adapt Hamlet. As we have » 
seen, the obvious point of departure was the character of Hamlet him- 
self. But how should he be represented so that he might be convincing 
and sympathetic to the contemporary audience? Patently as a typical 
i Elizabethan gentleman—a courtier, a soldier, and a scholar; intelligent 
and sensitive; one given to patronage of the arts, practice of wit, a rea- 
sonable interest in abstract philosophy and practical moralizing. Such 
is Shakespeare’s Hamlet. But now arose the problem of madness. How 
was such a tragic hero to assume the réle of madman? Popular comic 
clownage was out of the question. Not even an Elizabethan audience 
could become exercised over the tragic plight of a fool who set the table 
on a roar throughout most of the play. But the madness could scarcely 
be represented as tragic raving, for this would be to deny its feigned 
character and misrepresent its purpose. Any emotion built up by such 
an interpretation would be false and a betrayal of the audience. 

a A hint for the solution was already in Belleforest and was doubtless 
¥ reflected in Kyd. There Hamlet’s feigning was marked by witty com-, 
ments which aroused admiration in the discriminating. The solution 
would be found if Hamlet’s feigning could be represented as fantastic 
wit, clever in itself, but creating the impression of madness through the 
§ folly and obtuseness of others. Here the protagonist suffers no diminu- 
tion of dignity; the shrewdness of the audience is flattered; and whatever 
there is of foolishness is foisted off on other characters. The hero is en- 
dowed with all the subtlety of the intriguer of melodrama, but, since he 
speaks a riddling truth misinterpreted by folly, he escapes the obloquy 
of deliberate deceit and villainy. This was already the method of Marston’s 
Antonio, and Shakespeare himself had used it in Feste of TwelfthNight. 
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The adoption of fantastic wit as the means of deluding folly and vice 


* afforded splendid opportunity for that satire and railing which the audi- 


ence had come to enjoy in the plays of Jonson, Marston, and Chapman, 
and the recent war of the theaters. “‘This is the strain that chokes the 
theaters,” says Lampatho in Marston’s What You Will: 

That makes them crack with full-stuff’d audience; 

This is your humor only in request, 

Forsooth to rail; this brings your ears to bed; 

This people gape for; for this some do stare. 

This some would hear, to crack the author’s neck; 

This admiration and applause pursues; 

Who cannot rail?!* 


It will be remembered that Shakespeare’s own Jaques loved to sit and 
“rail against our mistress the world and all our misery.’” Now if this 
propensity could be joined with the necessity for the customary “‘tragica| 
speeches” and both be essentially related to the character of the pro- 
tagonist, not only would there be a gain in dramatic unity, but the inci- 
dental delay in action would seem less like mere marking time. These 
idiosyncracies are attributes of a somewhat eccentric character, there- 
fore to an Elizabethan a humorous character. Although humorous repre- 
sentation is most naturally adapted to comic portraiture, there was 
nevertheless one very popular humor which might lend itself to tragedy, 


#namely melancholy. 


Melancholy was not merely a popular, nay, as Burton would have us 

believe, a well-nigh universal humor; it was a very fashionable humor. 
As Jonson’s gull, Matthew, explains: 
Oh, it’s your only humor, sir! your true melancholy breeds your perfect fine 
wit, sir. 1 am melancholy myself, divers times, sir and then do I no more but 
take pen and paper presently, and overflow you half a score, or a dozen of 
sonnets at a sitting."* 


Moreover, although Jaques expatiates on the varieties of melancholy,'® 
it was the recognized humor of the scholar.*° It was also the peculiar 
humor of that characteristic figure to whom Marston devoted a play and 
the age the name of the malcontent." The malcontent figure, with his 


6 mm, ii, 165-172. 1 As You Like It, m, ii, 295-296. 

18 Every Man in His Humour, m,i. As You Like It, tv, i, 10 ff. 

20 The academic plays, The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and The Return from Parnassus, are 
filled with references to the notorious melancholy of the scholar’s lot. 

1 Much of Hamlet could be explained as simple imitation if it could be shown, as Pro- 
fessor Stoll believes, that Marston’s The Malcontent preceded Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The 
evidence, however, points to the contrary. (Cf. my article, “The Dates of Hamlet and 
Marston’s The Malcontent,” referred to above.) A detailed study of the malcontent figure 
in its relation to contemporary drama and the spirit of the age is contained in a forthcoming 
monograph by the present writer. 
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connotations of moral and philosophical perturbation, diseased mental- 
ity, and political disaffection, was particularly appropriate to the exigen- 
cies of both contemporary taste and Shakespeare’s plot material. Simi- 
lar figures were familiar in Dowsecer of Chapman’s Humorous Day’s 
Mirth and in Antonio and Feliche of Marston’s Antonio plays. Kyd’s 
tragic heroes had a touch of melancholy, as possibly did the original 
Hamlet. Shakespeare himself had introduced a melancholy Don John 
into Much Ado, an Antonio into Merchant of Venice, and into As You 
Like It a Jaques whose predilections are strikingly like those of Hamlet. 
Finally, such a melancholy protagonist would be psychologically com- 
prehensible and entirely respectable to the age, while his attributes of 
eccentric mannerism, sardonic wit, somber speculation, and irregular . 
emotionalism would appear both natural and proper. 

The determination to make use of a melancholy protagonist, however, 
aided materially the escape from another dilemma. As stated before, 
after the introduction of the ghost, the device of feigned madness be- 
came not only useless, but positively inept. It merely succeeded in arous- 
ing the King’s suspicions. This incongruity Shakespeare met, first of all, 
by ignoring it. Hamlet is allowed to give notice of his scheme and even 
to put it into execution. But before its folly is allowed to dawn on the 
audience Shakespeare saves himself and his hero by a neat shift of em- 
phasis. In the traditional story the question in the King’s mind is 
whether Hamlet is sane or not. In Shakespeare’s play this question is 
not whether Hamlet is mad, but what lies at the root of his madness. 
Despite the device he adopts, Hamlet is left no fool. Mad, or melancholy, 
he appears, but his very melancholy is ambiguous. Depending upon its 
origin it may be either dangerous or innocuous; that is what the King 
must discover. And this is precisely the dilemma which Claudius recog- 
nizes. ‘ 

For melancholy at the beginning of the seventeenth century had ex- 
actly this ambiguity. The ancient and traditional melancholy was the 
well-known love melancholy. But the philosophical melancholy, the 
melancholy of weltschmerz, was a phenomenon new in the public eye. 
Although the origins were quite different, the manifestations might be 
similar. As was natural, the Elizabethans confused the two themselves. 
Polonius, of course, has no doubts. Is he not the complete sentimental 
conservative? This is the distraction of love. But Claudius is not so cer- 
tain. “Love! his affections do not that way tend.” That is what perplexes 
him. And so, although the interpretation has shifted, the device of mad- 
ness still accomplishes something of its original purpose. 

However well Shakespeare may have succeeded in explaining the con- 
duct of his protagonist in terms of melancholy, there still remained the 
awkward gap between the promise of revenge and its fulfillment. No 
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matter what explanation be given for the delay, the fact remains that 
theatrical success demanded both a dramatic justification and a progres- 
sive flow of action to cover the interval. These in the conventional re- 
venge play were supplied by elaborate intrigue. But, as we have seen, 
to act as the engineer of intrigue has perils for the tragic protagonist. 
Furthermore, the Hamlet story provides its hero with no intrigue; he is 
the object of the King’s intrigue. Here Shakespeare made a virtue of ne- 
cessity. He allowed the responsibility, and the obloquy, of the intrigue to 
remain with Claudius, while Hamlet became to a certain extent a passive 
figure. Thus Hamlet emerges not as a wily schemer but as a man of frank, 
generous nature. In addition, attention is diverted from mere action on 
his part to the more appropriate tragic matter of reaction. This is 
Shakespeare’s method in most of his great tragedies, notably in Othello 
and King Lear. The mechanics of intrigue are carried on by subsidiary 
characters; the protagonist reveals his reaction to them. The exception, 
of course, is Macbeth. But here Shakespeare is dealing with a villain 
hero, to whom intrigue is quite appropriate, and the tragic problem is es- 
sentially different. 

The retention of Kyd’s intrigue plot, however, did not obviate the 
two major defects in it: namely, that it emphasized Claudius at the ex- 
pense of Hamlet, and that the action supplied was episodic and merely 
filled in the time without materially advancing the plot. The solution 
which Shakespeare found was one he had used before in Romeo and 
Juliet—the emphasis of pathos and dignity in his protagonist by cumu- 
lative isolation. In Hamlet Shakespeare’s task is to give unified signifi- 
cance to the incidents of the opening acts. Contemporary drama in its 
fundamental bias was sceptical and disillusioned. The malcontent, or 
melancholy man, was a product of disillusionment. It naturally followed 
that, if Hamlet was melancholy, he was disillusioned. His expressed 
sentiments make clear that this was Shakespeare’s view. But, viewed 
from this angle, the intrigues of Claudius—involving the persons which 
they do—afford an unparalleled opportunity for logical tragic motiva- 
tion. The emphasis is shifted from the actions of Claudius to the reac- 
tions of Hamlet. Moreover, these reactions are codrdinated in a climactic 
series so as to motivate both a dramatic conflict and Hamlet’s subsequent 
conduct. One by one he is disillusioned in his natural human relation- 
ships—with his mother, with the King, with the integrity of age and 
position in Polonius, with his schoolfellows, with the woman he loves, 
with even the validity of his father’s ghost*—until he is obsessed with 


= It will be noted that Hamlet’s doubt of the ghost comes as a climax to the distrust 
inspired by his previous disillusionments. Thus Shakespeare is able to suggest a logical 
motive for the otherwise incongruous play scene. 
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the vice and folly of humanity and the futility of life. These disillusion- 
ments are familiar to plays of the period, and the conclusions are quite 
consistent with the attitude of not only contemporary drama but non- 
dramatic literature as well. 

Thus Shakespeare endowed his hero with a disillusionment and pessi- 
mism common to the age and sufficiently characteristic of himself during 
the period of his tragedies. Hamlet anticipates the truth when he cries: 









The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 







One who has lost faith in the worth of life*’ is the last person to become an 
effective agent of reform or to restore justice to a world devoid of justice. 
To this extent Hamlet in Hamlet’s situation is a misfit. But reluctance to 
revenge,“ while it may explain delay, is feeble stuff for drama. Shakes- 
peare was still without adequate conflict for drama and with practically 
none of that soul struggle expected of tragedy. Having made his protag- 
onist a relatively passive figure with respect to external action, he was 
necessarily committed to internal conflict, to, in other words, the clash 
of opposing interests, impulses, or desires. The question now arises— 
what conflict of such nature would best capitalize the immediate interests 
of the audience? 

Shakespeare’s story supplied him with the congenial elements of in- 
fidelity, lust, and crime. Contemporary drama was preoccupied with 
these subjects. But one of its most curious aspects is the attitude of sus- 
picion and vindictiveness which, in contradistinction to earlier drama, 
it maintains toward women. Marston’s malcontent exclaims in a charac- 
teristic passage: 





















Women! nay, Furies; nay, worse; for they torment only the bad, but women 
good and bad. Damnation of mankind! ...O, that I could rail against these 
monsters in nature, models of hell, curse of the earth, women! that dare attempt 
anything, and what they attempt they care not how they accomplish; without 
all premeditation or prevention; rash in asking, desperate in working, impatient 
in suffering, extreme in desiring, slaves unto appetite, mistresses in dissembling, 
only constant in unconstancy, only perfect in counterfeiting: their words are 
feigned, their eyes forged, their sighs dissembled, their looks counterfeit, their 
hair false, their given hopes deceitful, their very breath artificial: their blood is 
their only god; bad clothes, and old age, are only the devils they tremble at. 
That I could rail now! 













%3 As evinced in even his opening soliloquy, “O that this too too solid flesh.” I agree that 
Shakespeare does not palter with his audience, but that information conveyed in soliloquy 
is to be accepted at its face value. 

* By reluctance I do not mean to imply that Hamlet doubts the righteousness of his 
obligation. Of this he is at all times entirely convinced. % The Malcontent, 1, ii, 85 ff. 
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Marston’s tragedy of Sophonisba, dealing as it does with a faithful and 
virtuous woman, is ironically entitled The Wonder of Women. With rare 
exceptions women are represented as either weak delinquents or positive 
monsters of vice. Shakespeare usually takes the more charitable view— 
“frailty, thy name is woman!”—but there also is Lady Macbeth. At 
any rate, there is a noticeable change in Shakespeare’s women at about 
the turn of the century. When Shakespeare wished to create an admirable 
woman he endowed her with charm, wit, and integrity. The women of 
Hamlet are otherwise; Ophelia may have charm, but she is notably defi- 
cient in the other respects, while Hamlet’s mother lacks all three. 

This disillusionment and vindictiveness Hamlet shares with his age. 
Although supported by the perfidy of Ophelia, it focuses upon Hamlet’s 
mother. And at this point it afforded Shakespeare the tragic conflict he 
needed. In his first soliloquy Hamlet reveals the horror and despair 
evoked by his mother’s precipitate marriage, and makes clear his un- 
fortunate plight: “But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue.”’ 
It is the major concern of his life, but about it he can do nothing. To this 
is immediately added the information and demand of the ghost. Ham- 
let’s dilemma is now worse. He is pledged to avenge murder most foul; 
but of the two implicated persons Hamlet is bound, both by previous 
preparation and natural reaction, to find his mother the more repre- 
hensible. For to her former unseemly haste is now added adultery and 
suspicion of complicity in the murder. But Hamlet’s earlier impotence 
is confirmed by the express injunction of the ghost that he do naught 
to harm his mother. The tragic conflict is nicely balanced. On the one 
side Hamlet’s strongest motive for action springs from his mother’s 
guilt. It is to the incestuous marriage that he returns again and again 
in the play. It is the source of his bitterest reflections. But in this direc- 
tion all outlet for action is effectively blocked. On tle other side Hamlet 
is definitely committed to the avenging of a deed which by comparison 
takes on only a secondary significance. It is the Queen who has wounded 
his father and himself most grievously. But his revenge must be directed 
at the King. No wonder that Hamlet poses the problem to himself: 

How stand I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 


Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep??* 


It is inevitable that the excitement of the reason should yield to the excite- 
ment of the blood. Shakespeare makes the point clear in the close juxta- 
position of the scene in which Hamlet comes upon the King at prayer 


% Hamlet, rv, iv, 56-59 
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and the immediately following one in the Queen’s chamber. “Now might 
I do it pat,” reason tells Hamlet in the first; but he evades the issue. In 
the second, although deflected from his appointed purpose, Hamlet 
achieves his vengeance upon his mother. It is the emotional crisis of the 
play. At its peak it is necessary for the ghost to intervene and turn 
Hamlet back to his course. 

Now in this scene Shakespeare made an important revision. Instead 
of utilizing it to win over the Queen’s assistance to Hamlet’s revenge 
scheme, as in the early play, Shakespeare utilized the scene to bring 
about the Queen’s repentance. The point is obvious. What Hamlet needs 
to make possible his revenge is not material aid but peace of mind, the 
allaying of the spiritual conflict through assurance of his mother’s change 
of heart. Thereafter the conflict vanishes. If it is true that Hamlet shows 
no great enthusiasm for his revenge—his world-weariness finds graveyard 
meditations upon vanity more congenial—yet after the scene with his 
mother he betrays no further indecision or vacillation. He is capable 
of discharging his English adventure with level-headed directness and 
rounds out his revenge with unequivocal thoroughness. 

One final matter requires brief mention. Hamlet is a tragedy, and as a 
tragedy inevitably carries with it some ethical connotations. As we 
stand in our discussion, Hamlet is a hero placed in an unfortunate 
dilemma who perishes as a result. He is a good man overthrown by evil 
through no particular fault of his own, and thereby justice is outraged. 
But both Elizabethan tragedy and tragical theory are essentially moral 
and vindicate justice. As Elizabethan moral philosophy saw the problem, 
life might be bad but there were two ways of confronting it. One might 
succumb to passion, and so become the victim of one’s emotions; or 
one might be guided by reason, and so rise above life. The way of pas- 
sion led to disaster and despair; the way of reason, while perhaps no less 
pessimistic in its conclusions, at any rate led to the haven of Stoic self- 
sufficiency. 

This conception seems to be rooted in Hamlet. Psychologically his 
melancholy is the product of ungoverned passions. His dilemma is op- 
position of reasonable action and irresistible emotion. His self-scourgings 
are the result of reason endeavoring to assert itself over passion. His 
tragedy is the disaster wrought by too great emotional sensitivity. This 
fact Hamlet himself seems to realize and Shakespeare makes clear, es- 
pecially in the careful contrast with Horatio and the speech in which 
Hamlet pays his tribute to that Stoic virtue which is his antithesis: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself; for thou hast been 
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As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.?’ 


In the foregoing discussion I have been primarily concerned with 
Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet. I have not endeavored to trace the 
full ramifications of that conception, but have tried to clarify the major 
problems which confronted him and point the way to their solution as 
he must have arrived at it. Minor details will, I believe, be seen to fall 
into line logically with this solution. Much, of course, has necessarily 
been left unsaid. I shall be satisfied if I have been able to lend a degree 
of conviction to the view that, rightly understood, Hamlet is not at all 
an esoteric mystery, but rather the normal product of a competent play- 
wright, working out a practical problem of dramatic craftsmanship in 
terms of audience appeal and the natural interests of his times. 


HAROLD R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


27 Hamlet, m1, ii, 68 ff. A recent illuminating account of Elizabethan psychological and 
philosophical theories about the passions in their relation to the drama may be found in 
L. B. Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion, Cambridge, 1930. 
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XLI 
DID NOT ROWLEY MERELY REVISE MIDDLETON? 


OR over thirty years students of the drama have apparently ac- 
cepted Miss P. G. Wiggin’s monograph, An Inquiry into the Middle- 
ton-Rowley Plays,' as a statement of the individual shares of Thomas 
Middleton and William Rowley in writing A Fair Quarrel, The Change- 
ling, and The Spanish Gipsy. Though Miss Wiggin considered styles and 
methods of writing, she differentiated between the contributions of the 
two authors, whose names appear on the title pages,’ principally by means 
of verse tests. In each of the plays Miss Wiggin assigns the opening and 
closing scenes to both authors, the main plot to Middleton, and the minor 
action to Rowley.’ Curiously enough, however, the minor action of each 
play seems to me to present striking similarities to Middleton’s dramatic 
method in his comedies of London life. 
In A Fair Quarrel the minor action‘ in the following points resembles 
Middleton’s The Family of Love.* 


1. In both plays the girl is separated from her lover. 

2. In both plays the girl is with child by her lover. 

3. In both plays neither the father, nor the guardian, knows that the lover 
is father of the child. 

4. In both plays the girl is apparently rejected after her fault is disclosed and 
the father, or the guardian, is willing that the lover marry the girl. 

5. In both plays the lover stipulates the addition of ‘“‘one thousand pounds” 
to the dowry, if he marries the girl. 

6. In both plays the father, or the guardian, upon payment of ‘‘one thousand 
pounds” discovers that the lover is father of the child. 

7. In both plays the father, or guardian, though tricked, holds no resentment. 


1 Boston, 1897. 

2 The title pages, as reprinted by A. H. Bullen, The Works of Thomas Middleton (London, 
1885-86), are as follows: (1) Op. cit., Vol. 1v, p. 153. A Faire Quarrell. As it was Acted before 
the King and diuers times publikely by the Prince his Hignes Seruants. Written/By Thomas 
Midleton/and William Rowley. Gentl./ Printed at London for I. T. and are to bee sold at Christ 
Church Gate. 1617 4 to . (2) Op. cit., Vol. v1, p. 3. The Changeling: As it was Acted (with great 
applause) at the Privat house in Drury-Lane, and Salisbury Court. /Written by Thomas M idle- 
ton,/and/William Rowley./Gent./Never Printed before. London, Printed for Humphrey 
Mosely, and are to be sold at his shop at the sign of the Princes-Arms in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
1653. 4 to . (3) Op. cit., Vol. v1, p. 115. The Spanish Gipsie. As it was Acted (with great 
applause) at the Privat House in Drury-Lane, and Salisbury Court /Writien by Thomas 
Midleton/and/William Rowley Gent. Never Printed before. London, Printed by J. G. for 
Richard Marriot in St. Dunstans Church-yard, Fleetstreet, 1653. 4 to. 

3 P. G. Wiggin, An Inguiry into the Middleton-Rowley Plays, (Radcliffe Monograph), 
(Boston, 1897). 

* 1, i; 0, ii; m1, ii; rv, ii, iv; v. 5 1, ii; 11, iii; m1, i; mM, ii, vii; IV, ii, iii; V, ii, iii. 
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8. In both plays the sensational dénouement of the minor action, coincident 
with the dénouement of the main plot in the final scene of the play, receives the 
greater emphasis. 


9. In both a physician is involved in the girl’s case and is severely satirized. 


Since Middleton’s authorship of a portion of A Fair Quarrel has not 
been doubted, these similarities cannot be dismissed as a curious coin- 
cidence. In these scenes, however, we must consider further resemblances 
to Middleton’s methods and material. In A Fair Quarrel, u1, ii, Jane is 
wooed by Chough, a suitor selected by her father. Both Chough and 
Trimtram, his man, are satirized much as Middleton presents Tim Yel- 
lowhammer and his tutor in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, tv, i. In both 
plays the young wooer is a caricature, has not previously seen the sweet- 
heart selected for him, and makes a presumptuous fool of himself. 

In A Fair Quarrel, 111, iii, appears a Dutch nurse whose speech is for 
comic value. In Middleton’s A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, tv, i, ll. 98- 
189, Tim Yellowhammer woos in Latin a Welshwoman who finding 
Tim “no Englishman” replies to him in Welsh. Though the use of a for- 
eign language for comic value is a dramatic device not peculiar to Mid- 
dleton, its use in a play bearing his name on the title page, favors Mid- 
dleton’s authorship of the scenes in which the device is used.® 

Concerning the opening and closing scenes of the play, ascribed by 
Miss Wiggin to both authors, two points may be made. (1) Russell opens 
the play with a long soliloquy, a Middletonian habit,’ in which he de- 
clares that he has lived by his wits. Such is the assertion of Middleton’s 
protagonists in his comedies of London life.* (2) The ending of the play 
in its double trick—the perpetrator has in turn a deception played upon 

him—recalls the endings of Middleton’s comedies of London life.® 

If these similarities are acknowledged, why should the comic scenes be 
assigned to Rowley, as Miss Wiggin proposed, rather than to Middle- 
ton? Even if Miss Wiggin’s division of the play between Middleton and 
Rowley is accepted, does it not follow that her recognition of Rowley’s 
verse style in these comic scenes indicates merely the work of a reviser? 

In The Changeling two scenes, I, ii, 111, iii, together with twelve lines 

in the last act, present the minor action. These scenes disclose the un- 
necessary endeavor of Alibius, a physician, to keep from being made a 
cuckold. To protect Isabella, his young wife, from the gallants Alibius 
instructs Lollio, his man, to watch her. Similarly, in Middleton’s A Mad 


6 W. D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in His Comedies of London 
Life (Chicago, 1925), pp. 104-105. Cf. A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, rv, i, ll. 1-21. 

7 Ibid., pp. 63-66. Cf. Michaelmas Term, 1, i, ll. 116-152; n, ii, Ul. 1-39; rv, i, 65-118. 

8 Ibid., p. 9, or pp. 13-18. Cf. A Trick to Catch the Old One, 1, i. 

* Ibid., pp. 24-26. Cf. A Mad World, My Masters, v, ii. 
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World, My Masters, 1, ii, Harebrain secures two watchmen to help him 
guard his wife. Since Alibius is merely a type character, the jealous hus- 
band, we recall from Middleton’s comedies of London life Harebrain,'® 
Dr. Glister," Purge,” Quomodo," and Allwit," the wittol. From the ex- 
tremely suspicious Harebrain to Allwit, who boasts that a knight not 
only keeps him and his wife but also begets his children, no one is like 
another. Of interest is the variety of treatment given by Middleton to 
the jealous husband; for had he not found this type character successful 
for comedy, Middleton surely would not have repeated it. Hence it is 
not difficult to suppose that in a brief comic action of little more than 
two scenes, Middleton may again have used the old, tried, and true type 
character for a quick emotional response from the audience. 

In The Changeling Pedro brings to Alibius’s hospital Antonio, who 
pretends insanity in order to be near Isabella, Alibius’s wife. Within this 
hospital is Francisco, another wooer likewise pretending insanity.” Ironi- 
cal, therefore, is Alibius’s feeling of security; for his danger lies, where he 
leasts suspects, among his “fools.” So, in Middleton’s A Mad World, 
My Masters, t, ii, Harebrain, like Alibius, is deceived by whom he least 
suspects; for he admits only Gullman, who is really a courtesan, to his 
wife’s presence. While Harebrain takes pride in permitting, as he thinks, 
only a virtuous woman to call on his wife, Gullman arranges an assigna- 
tion for Mistress Harebrain. This example of dramatic irony is only one, 
however, of many which might be cited in Middleton’s comedies of Lon- 
don life. In Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, tv, i, iii, iv, Quomodo pre- 
tends that he is dead in order to observe in disguise his wife’s grief for 
his death; he finds, however, that she has already married Easy, Quo- 
modo’s gull. In The Changeling, furthermore, the pretenses of insanity 
made by both Antonio and Francisco in order to develop the comic value 
of double entendre are similar to Middleton’s repetitious use of disguise 
and misrepresented identity in all of his comedies of London life.” 

The second scene, 111, iii, of the minor action presents two additional 
features favoring Middleton’s authorship. First, Isabella, restive in her 
seclusion, asks Lollio to bring in the fools to amuse her. Francisco tries 
to tell her of his passion, but Lollio, half suspecting that Francisco is no 
fool, locks him up again. Lollio next brings in Antonio. Meanwhile, the 
“fools and madmen” in an adjacent room make such confusion that 
Lollio must leave to quiet them. Here is Antonio’s opportunity. He im- 
mediately pleads for Isabella’s favor. Lollio’s return is imminent. Lollio 
returns first on the balcony and then almost at once comes to take 

19 A Mad World, My Masters. "| The Family of Love. 


® Tbid. 3 Michaelmas Term. 4 A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. 
46 m1, iii, 1. 39 ff. 16 W. D. Dunkel, of. cit., pp. 75-77. 
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Antonio away. The use of a device of staging for arousing suspense recalls 
Middleton’s use, in A Mad World, My Masters, 111, ii, of a half-opened 
door at which Harebrain listens. If Harebrain pushed open the door, he 
would not find his wife, as he supposed, with Gullman, for the audience 
knows that Mistress Harebrain is with Penitent Brothel; hence the sus- 
pense is highly developed. The second point of resemblance to Middle- 
ton’s method is that in The Changeling the minor action is not developed 
into a plot but is effective rather as individual scenes.” And finally, the 
ending seems hurried, with only sixteen lines given to the characters of 
the minor action. Both Francisco and Antonio regret their attempts to 
make Alibius a cuckolk, Isabella’s speech reveals her innocence and 
Alibius offers a moralizing observation'* quite in the manner of the last 
speech in a Middletonian comedy.’ 

Though these two scenes offer much less material than the more de- 
veloped minor action in A Fair Quarrel, if these similarities to Middle- 
ton’s work be accepted, it would seem likely that Miss Wiggin had again 
detected merely Rowley’s revision of a play written by Middleton. There 
seems to be no extant evidence on which to deny that William Rowley 
revised The Changeling, but there is an important difference between 
the work of a dramatist who organizes the plot and sketches the char- 
acters, and the contribution of one who revises portions of the dialogue. 

The Spanish Gipsy presents an entirely different problem from A Fair 
Quarrel and The Changeling. Since the publication of Miss Wiggin’s 
monograph Professor Morris has revised her theory.2? To him Rowley 
was merely a reviser of a play written first by Middleton. Some years 
before editing The Spanish Gipsy with a critical introduction, Mr. Morris 
discovered that William Rowley had revised one of the oldest extant 
Middletonian plays, The Old Law." Hence, for Mr. Morris it was easy 
to think of Rowley in relation to Middleton as a reviser rather than as a 
collaborator. On the other hand, more recently Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes 
on the basis of several parallel passages claims The Spanish Gipsy for 
John Ford. He writes: 

It (The Spanish Gipsy) is, I am convinced, substantially, if not wholly, from the 
pen of John Ford. That the main part of the play is his I feel no doubt whatever, 
and as clear traces of his hand are to be found in the Sancho and Soto and gipsy 

17 Tbid., pp. 12-13. 18 y, iii, 207-219. 

19 In particular, A Trick to Catch the Old One and A Mad World, My Masters; though not 
in precisely the last speech, A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, Michaelmas Term, Your Five Gal- 
lants, The Family of Love have moralizing speeches given by third or fourth speaker from 
the last. 

20 Edgar C. Morris, Introduction, The Spanish Gipsy and All’s Lost by Lust, The Belles- 
Lettres Series (Boston, 1908), p. xxix, or p. xlix. 

21 Edgar C. Morris, “On the Date and Composition of The Old Law” PMLA, xvu, 1-70. 
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scenes (usually attributed to Rowley) I am strongly disposed to believe that Ford 
wrote the whole play.” 


But Mr. Morris, referring to the Sancho and Soto scenes, 1, i, ll. 149- 
155, writes: 

The incident of the verse, though here and there bearing the impression of 
Rowley, has also a softness of humor, a fineness of temper, that is never found in 
the unassisted plays by Rowley, but is frequent in Middleton’s early comedies 
of manners. If these scenes in The Spanish Gipsy are compared with the scene of 
the gulling of Lethe by Rearage and Salewood, and with a scene between Lip- 
salve, Gudgeon, and their two pages, there is found the same general situation. 
But there are some notable differences. In Michaelmas Term and The Family of 
Love there is more intrigue, less movement, slower conversation, longer and word- 
ier speeches, less real fun than in The Spanish Gipsy. No single example can 
be given to show this difference convincingly ; but if one reads the comic passages 
in The Spanish Gipsy, then turns to those in Michaelmas Term and The Family 
of Love, the difference cannot be mistaken.” 


In a note appeneded to Mr. H. Butler Clarke’s Introduction for The 
Spanish Gipsy Professor Charles M. Gayley writes: 


I doubt the theory of revision, but concur in the main with Morris’s indication of 
Rowley’s presence.** 


For The Spanish Gipsy, therefore, we have three points of view pre- 
sented since Miss Wiggin made her study. Since Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes 
introduces no evidence against the ascription on the title page to Middle- 
ton and Rowley, his case based on merely word and phrase parallels— 
of which I have collected many to Middleton’s comedies—may at most 
represent Ford as a reviser. We have then Miss Wiggin and Professor 
Gayley recognizing Rowley as a collaborator with Middleton, and Pro- 
fessor Morris maintaining Middleton’s authorship, with Rowley regarded 
as the reviser. One may easily, it would seem to me, recognize many pas- 
sages in The Spanish Gipsy unlike Middleton’s writing, but the point 
at issue is, who wrote the comic scenes? Have we evidence, reworked as 
the extant version may be, that the original conception of the minor 
action was Middleton’s? 

In the minor action of The Spanish Gipsy the first point to be observed 
is that all the characters are disguised; hence, what they say or do is 
dependent chiefly upon dramatic irony for the comedy. In his comedies 
of London life reliance upon disguise or misrepresentation for dramatic 


2H. Dugdale Sykes, “John Ford the author of ‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ ” Sidelights on 
Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924), p. 183. % Edgar C. Morris, op. cit., p. xxix. 

* Charles M. Gayley, (Gen. Ed.) Representative English Comedies, (New York, 1914), 
mt, 114-115. 
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irony is Middleton’s principal comic method. We must remember that 
the chief purpose of the disguise of Alvarez, the nobleman in seclusion, 
as well as of the nobles and ladies about him, and even of Sancho and 
Soto, all of whom are disguised as gipsies, is not a life of carefree wander- 
ing but of intrigue,” that is to say, living by their wits. Such a use of 
disguise is directly in Middleton’s manner.?’ 

There are also similarities of character. In this paper we have already 
noticed Middleton’s presentation of Tim Yellowhammer and his tutor 
in connection with Chough and Trimtram, his man. Between these fool- 
ish wooers and Sancho and Soto, his man, I see no difference in the broad 
outlines of the characters as types. In Middleton’s A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside as well as in A Fair Quarrel and here, in The Spanish Gipsy, 
the method is to present a foolish young man, Yellowhammer, Chough, 
and Sancho, with an associate, a tutor, Trimtram, and Soto, for the 
comic value derived from their satirically presented dialogue. In each of 
the three plays the associate has more common sense than his presump- 
tuous master. To be sure, since Sancho and Soto receive more treat- 
ment, they are perhaps more individualized. And the fuller characteriza- 
tion, as Mr. Morris suggests,”* may well have been achieved by Rowley, 
to whom Miss Wiggin assigns their dialogue. But the point here at issue 
is: Did Middleton first sketch them in a complete play? One can readily 
see, I thirk, that Mr. Clarke’s statement that the play is not well or- 
ganized®”® might be based on the elaborations given to the minor action 
by a reviser. 

While it is in no measure a tribute to Middleton to suggest that the 
several songs throughout 111, iii, are his, we must not fail to recall that 
Middleton frequently inserted equally pedestrian songs in his comedies 
of London life.*° In the comic action of The Spanish Gipsy, we, therefore, 
have less tangible evidence of Middleton’s writing, it would seem, than 
in A Fair Quarrel and The Changeling, but the stuff of which the comedy 
is made is like Middleton’s comedies and the treatment emphasizes the 
same ironic values for comic effect. 

Of such is the case for Middleton’s work in the minor action, but what 
of Rowley’s? In an introduction to Rowley’s plays, All’s Lost for Lust and 
A Shoemaker, a Gentleman, Mr. C. W. Stork states: 

My analysis of the play (A Fair Quarrel) agrees scene for scene with that of 


2% W. D. Dunkel, of. cit., pp. 90-92. Cf. A Mad World, My Masters, m, ii, ll. 12-53. 

*® The Spanish Gipsy, 11, i, Il. 18 ff. 

27 W. D. Dunkel, op. cit., pp. 75-77. Cf. Fitsgrave’s disguise in Your Five Gallants, n1, i, ii; 
IU, ii, iv; IV, Vv; V, i, ii. 

28 Cf. E. C. Morris, op. cit., p. xxix. 2° H. Butler Clarke, of. cit., p. 113. 
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Miss Wiggin, who gives Middleton the main plot, excepting 1, i, and m1, ii, and 
Rowley the minor plot. Rowley’s rapidity of dramatic movement made him the 
more suitable of the two to write the opening scene. .. . The secondary plot 
exhibits a child-like simplicity of motivation united with great violence of 
passion... # 


In discussing The Changeling Mr. Stork observes: 


Middleton’s finished deliberateness contrasts with the easy, careless, uneven 
work of Rowley. But Rowley had the surer touch. Middleton’s unassisted 
brilliance tires the mind, but Rowley, undesigning as he appears, seldom fails 
to reach the heart.® 


Concerning The Spanish Gipsy Mr. Stork writes: 
I cannot agree with Miss Wiggin, Mr. Fleay and other commentators in giving 


Rowley so small a share in this play. To my mind the wildness and romance of 
the story, though partly due to the sources, suggests his influence at every turn.** 


The refutation of Mr. Stork’s opinion as well as of the others who have 
written on this problem lies, I think, in their failure to consider Middle- 
ton’s comedies of London life. The proof of Middleton’s rapid, if not 
careless, writing and of his habit of repeating characters, incidents, and 
devices is plain enough in Michaelmas Term, A Trick to Catch the Old 
One, A Mad World, My Masters, The Family of Love, and A Chaste Maid 
in Cheapside. 

In conclusion, the similarities of dramatic method presented by the 
minor actions of A Fair Quarrel, The Changeling, and The Spanish Gipsy 
to Middleton’s technique in his comedies of London life favor the revi- 
sion of Miss Wiggin’s theory to the extent that Middleton wrote not 
only the main plot and much of the opening and closing scenes of the 
plays, as Miss Wiggin believed, but the minor action as well. Miss Wig- 
gin’s recognition of Rowley’s verse style in the minor action and in parts 
of the opening and closing scenes would be, therefore, merely and indica- 
tion of the contributions made by Rowley as a reviser, skilled in acting, 
according to tradition, comic rdles. 

Wivpur D. DUNKEL 


University of Rochester 


% C, W. Stork, Introduction, William Rowley His All’s Lost by Lust and A Shoemaker, a 
Gentleman (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Publications, Vol. xm, 1910), p. 40. 

® Tbid., p. 45. 

8 Tbid., p. 42. 
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THE SOURCES OF SHIRLEY’S ST. PATRICK 
FOR IRELAND 


R. ROBERT STANLEY FORSYTHE in his The Relation of 

Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan Drama,' has shown the debt of 
Shirley to the plays of 1590-1648 for typical scenes and characters; but 
the various sources from which Shirley drew his plots have remained 
comparatively uninvestigated, and his habits of work have, consequently, 
not been sufficiently revealed. Since a union of the knowledge of the 
analogues already possessed with that of the actual sources would ex- 
plain to a great degree Shirley’s mechanics of composition, it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine the sources for St. Patrick for Ireland (pub- 
lished 1640) and the uses which the poet made of them. 

Many have been the suggestions for the source of the main plot of 
St. Patrick for Ireland. Langbaine names “Bede’s Life of St. Patrick; 
Sigebert; Baronius; Baleus, Seven Champions of Christendom, His life in 
English in Twelves, Lond. 16— .’ Gifford states:* 

The events on which the plot is built, may be found in Bede, and other early 
historians, and in the Life of St. Patrick. 


Ward adds Calderon’s El Purgatorio de San Patricio as a possibility; 
and Forsythe, although he says, “Its source seems to have been some 
common account of the life of St. Patrick,” proceeds on the assumption 
that it is Massinger and Dekker’s The Virgin Martyr.§ Of all these vol- 
umes, the only one (except Gifford’s all-inclusive Life of St. Patrick) 
that might be a possible candidate is Langbaine’s “His Life in English in 
Twelves.” But although this volume has left no other record of itself, 
and the question can not therefore be decided,® it could hardly have been 
Shirley’s primary inspiration. Had it been, Langbaine would not have 
found it necessary to include in his list Sigebert, Baronius, and Bale— 
authors who were certainly not consulted by Shirley, since they men- 
tion the saint only in passing and give none of the details of the legend 
as used by Shirley. The real truth is that no one has yet pointed out the 
likely source. 


1 New York, 1914. 

2 Langbaine, Gerard, Am Account of the English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 483. 

3 Gifford, W. and Dyce, A., The Dramatic W orks and Poems of James Shirley (1833), tv, 364. 

4 Ward, A. W., A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), mz, 100, n. 1. 

5 Forsythe, R. S., op. cit., pp. 221-222. 

® It would seem likely that this life was a chapbook relating the adventures of the chival- 
rous St. Patrick; such a book as The Delightful History of the Life and Death of that Renowned 
& Famous St. Patrick, Champion of Ireland (London, 1685). 
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By 1640, there were, as far as we know, but four lives of St. Patrick 
in circulation: that supposedly written by Bede;’ thatin Capgrave’s Nova 
Legende Anglie;* that of Phillip O’Sullivan, Patritiana Decas (Madrid, 
1629) ; and that of Jocelyn, monk of Furness. This last was to be found in 
the original Latin in Thomas Messingham’s Florilegium Insulae Sanc- 
torum (Paris, 1624), and in an English translation by a Frater B.B.° 

Of these four, the life by Jocelyn is the only one which contains all 
of the events in the life of Patrick which appear in Shirley’s play. The 
life by Capgrave, next to Jocelyn’s, exhibits theseevents more completely 
than the remaining two; but it gives the spellings Miluch (instead of 
Shirley’s Milcho) and Conaldus (instead of his Conallus), does not men- 
tion the play’s characters Ethne and Fedella by name, and makes no 
reference to Shirley’s heroine, Emeria, or her legend. Since the “Bede 
Life’ and O’Sullivan’s vary even more from Shirley, there can be no 
doubt in accepting Jocelyn’s work as the source for St. Patrick for Ire- 
land. 

The question as to which of the two available forms of Jocelyn’s Life 
Shirely used is not of much more than antiquarian importance, so widely 
did he depart from the plot and diction of his source; but there is specific 
evidence for preferring B.B.’s version. This life is considerably summar- 
ized from the longer work published by Messingham, much of the ma- 
terial in the latter being omitted. It is expressly dedicated to the Irish, 
exhorting them to Catholicism. And it may be surmised that the book 
was used by the Irish priesthood for its avowed purpose, the promulga- 
tion of the faith. So circulated, either in the form of a separate volume or 
as an appendix to Villegas’ Lives of the Saints, it would more likely than 
Messingham’s expensive and elegant tome be the book which Shirley, a 
Catholic living in Ireland, would see." 

Moreover, B.B.’s version of Jocelyn as well as Messingham’s contains 
all the occurrences in Patrick’s life used by Shirley, and in two specific 
instances, it agrees with St. Patrick for Ireland against the authority of 
Messingham. In Act m1 of the play, St. Patrick drinks from the poisoned 


7 Published in Opera Bedae . . . (Basil, 1563). It was written by Probus. 

§ Published by Wynkyn de Worde (1516). 

* Fr. B. B. The Life of the Glorious Bishop S. Patrick . . . (S. Omers, 1625). This life was 
republished as an Appendix to Alphonso de Villegas’ Lives of the Saints. There are many 
editions of this work in English recorded in The Short Title Catalogue. The only ones in 
which I am positive that the work of B.B. appeared are those of St. Omers (?), 1628 and 
Rouen, 1636.—Quotations in this paper are taken from the edition of St. Omers, 1625, 
British Museum C.25.c.9. 

1 For Shirley as a Catholic, see Wood, A., Athenae Oxonienses (Oxford, 1692), 11, 260- 
261. For details of his Irish residence, see Nason, A. H., James Shirley Dramatist (New 
York, 1915). 
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cup without harm. Messingham relates the story in a different, more cir- 
cumstantial way." 


Vir verd Domini calicé accipiens, & nomen Domini inuocans: illum inclinauit 
& quidquid in potu pestiferum positum fuit, in volam propriam absque reliqui 
liquoris admixtione refudit: . . . ex eo bibens nullam lesionam aut molestiam 
penitus sensit. 


But B.B. says, “‘. . . a poysoned cuppe, which . . ., he drunke off without 
receauing any dommage thereby. . . .’” Secondly, the name of the chief 
deity is given by Messingham as Ceancroithi, by B.B. as Ceancrochie, by 
Shirley as Ceancrochi." These facts would seem to make B.B.’s Life 
the actual volume from which Shirley took his plot. 

What, then, was the use to which Shirley put his source? Jocelyn’s 
Life, even as it is excised by B.B., is a typical medieval story of a saint. 
Many of its miracles are more wonderful than those Shirley selected, 
and its rambling sequences are without the slight unity which a man’s 
life possesses. Shirley has been sparing in his borrowings. He has selected 
a few incidents from the many, and by rearrangement has given them 
coherence, has framed them into an ordered plot. By so doing, he has 
made his play a piece of “good theatre” and an unified whole. 

From his source he has taken all the characters of the play except 
Rodamant, Archimagus, and the soldiers. But he has changed the rela- 
tionships of the people in B.B., and, by plotting, has brought them into 
one story, whose implications do not depend solely upon a casual union 
caused by the presence of Patrick. The events concerning Corybreus, 
Conallus, and Emeria, afford a good example of Shirley’s method. The 
two princes are portrayed by Brother B.B. in four sentences: 


King Leogarius had two brothers, the eldest (named Coyrbre!®) was like himselfe 
in wickednes, & infidelity. The other brother (called Conall) tooke no more of his 
brothers nature, then the fish taketh of the salt sea, nor the rose of pricking 
thorn. The child of perdition Coyrbre, would not listen to the Saints doctrine, 
but threatned to kill him, and whipped his seruants. The Saint perceauing 
him to be obstinate in his infideliry (sic), and reproued of God, sayd to him by 
way of prophecy: Jn regard thou hast cast off the sweete yoke of Christ, none of thy 
posterity shall enioy thy Kingdome, but it shall be transferred to thy younger brother. 
Which afterward fell out to be most true. 


Conallus reappears several times again, always as “‘the child of grace,” 
the friend and benefactor of Patrick. 


11 Messingham, Thomas, Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum (Paris, 1624), p. 22. 
2 Fr. B. B., op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Messingham, T.., op. cit., p. 27; Fr. B.B., op. cit., p. 33. 

“4 Fr. B.B., op. cit., p. 31-32. 

The text reads Coibre; the correction is provided by the errata. 
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Emeria, the play’s heroine, is developed from an even slighter ac- 
count.” 
But Milchoes two Daughters, were conuerted to the faith by Saint Patricke, 
and receaued the grace of Baptisme, wherein both were named Emeria. These 
holy virgins were endued in their life, with many ornaments both of grace, and 
vertue; and the many miracles wherewith according to S. Patrickes prophecie 
God honored their sepulcher in Cluainbron, giue euident testimony, that they 
are translated to a better life. 


From these accounts Shirley has taken his three characters, and con- 
structed a plot for them, a plot which connects them with the main 
story. The dramatist has shown much dexterity in using his slight ma- 
terials; for there is considerable complication in his narrative of the 
Princes and Milcho’s daughter, complications that are in no way sug- 
gested by B.B.’s simple narrative. 

In like manner has Shirley changed the story of Ethne and Fedella. 

Their legend, as found in Messingham, is one of the most pleasing inci- 
dents in the Patrick hagiology. B.B., however, condenses it to the loss 
of its charm.” 
King Leogarius so often spoken of, had two daughters, one was named Ethne, 
and the other Fedella, both of them were fostered by these Magitians. One daye 
that these yong ladies walked abroad for their pastime to a fountaine hard by, 
there they found the Saint with his holy retinue, who indeuored to bring them 
into the waye of saluation, promising that if they yelded to his persuasion, they 
should contract a holy matrimony with the heauenly spouse; with which diuine 
exhortation, the virgins were so inflamed, that they imbraced without all delay 
the Christian Religion, and were baptized. 


These are the two ladies whom Shirley, as he wrote his play, turned 
into loose-tongued women, more at home in the world of The Ball or 
Hide Parke than talking with a saint in the gardens of King Leogarius. 
They have very little in common, these two Ethnes and twin Fedellas, 
save their education by the magicians. 

Besides the characters there are specific scenes which Shirley bor- 

rowed from Jocelyn. Such a one is the attempt in Act 1 by Archimagus 
and Leogarius to poison the Saint."* 
The wicked King seeing he could not by force cut off the Saint, attempted to 
make him away by fraude; for by the hand of his Magitia, he offered the Saint 
a poysoned cuppe, which to the great astonishment of all the company, he 
drunke off without receauing any dommage thereby . . .” 


Shirley adds, and gains in dramatic interest by the addition, the death 


* B B., op. cit., p. 19. 17 B.B., op. cit., p. 34. 18 B.B., op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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and resurrection of Rodamant and, borrowing from another scene,'® the 
conversion of the Queen. 

Another such appropriated incident is even more interesting in show- 
ing Shirley at work. Milcho in the fourth act of St. Patrick for Ireland 
burns himself and his goods in the belief that Patrick will also meet 
his death. He is actuated by mixed motives. He must not be suspected 
of Corybreus’ murder, and he must cause, by the King’s command, the 
death of Patrick. But, although he himself dies, the intervention of Vic- 
tor saves the Saint, the Queen, and the Bard. In the play, this scene, 
moving with speed to a climax, is a direct result of the events preceding 
it. Yet it was suggested by this disassociated passage in B.B.’s Life:*° 
S. Patricke leauing his furniture in the custody of Dichu, his first begotten in 
Christ, wét himselfe, as he had purposed often, to visit his old Master Milchov, 
in hope by his preaching to subdue him to the sweet yoke of our Sauior, but the 
wicked wretch fearing that S. Patrickes efficacious preaching should soften his 
stony hart, and withal disdayning to submit himselfe to the doctrine of him, 
who in former tymes had been his slaue, when he heard of the Saints approching, 
being giuen ouer into a reprobate sense, and gatheringe all his substance in a 
heap togeather, he set fire to it, and after cast himself into the midest of the 
flames, as a sacrifice to the infernall Furyes: . . . 


For the motivation and structure of the play, Shirley is not indebted 
to B.B. The monk was telling the life of a saint; it was not necessary 
for him to provide any reason for the actions of his characters. Shirley, 
composing for the theatre, was compelled to invent a situation which 
would lend unity to his work. And since, in 1639, there was a taste for 
surprize in plot and a baroque decoration, emphasis was laid on construc- 
tion. This would account for the complications, unknown to the main 
source, which Shirley invented and borrowed for his characters; and this 
would cause the introduction of Archimagus as a unifying figure. 

. Archimagus represents the struggle against Patrick and Christianity, 
the struggle which binds the parts of the play together. Shirley, from 
hints provided by the many warlocks in B.B., has created him as the 
chief motivator of the action. He keeps Leogarius intent on Patrick’s 
destruction; he arranges the affairs of the King’s daughters and Dichu’s 
sons; he panders to Corybreus; he brings the action to a climax by sum- 
moning the snakes; and his death allows a settlement in the intrigues 
of the play. Most interesting is the distinction between Shirley and his 
source drawn by the addition of Archimagus. Shirley has remodelled 
B.B., doing violence to the priest’s narrative, losing in simplicity, but 
gaining in theatrical effect. The dramatist shows himself deft at con- 
struction; but he chooses to be ‘theatrical’ rather than to follow the 


19 B.B., op. cit., p. 29. 20 B.B., op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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probabilities of life as he observes it. He is part of the movement away 
from a fluid dramatic form; he is helping to erect a mechanical method of 
plotting—that method which caused the practical extinction of great 
drama through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

But Frater B.B.’s book is not the only volume to which Shirley re- 

ferred when writing St. Patrick for Ireland. The story of Emeria and 
Corybreus, with the device of a man posing as a god, is not a creation of 
Shirley’s. It occurs in various places. Ward points out that both Josephus 
and Bandello tell it.24 Forsythe says: 
The incident is found in varying forms, as in the story of Mundus and Paulina, 
Confessio Amantis, Bk. 1, Il. 761-1059; the story of Nectabanus, ibid., Bk. v1 
ll. 1789-2366; and in various other versions of the story of the parentage of 
Alexander the Great. 


Mundus and Paulina also appear with other tales of gods and spirits 
counterfeited in Lewes Lavater’s Of Ghostes.* Is is impossible, however, 
to say from which of these, if any, Shirley took his plot.* He has changed 
the details to suit his characters. The legendary Paulina gives herself 
gladly to Anubis in the belief that she is proving herself devout; Shirley’s 
Emeria, with a worship of chastity greater than her religion, refuses 
Corybreus. That the poet has gained by this change in reality is obvious. 


II 


There is another group of suggested sources for St. Patrick for Ireland 
which must be considered—various contemporary plays which critics 
have mentioned. Remembering the conventionality of Shirley’s drama 
proved by Dr. Forsythe, we should be surprised if the poet did not owe 
a specific debt to some current plays, particularly since St. Patrick was 
not a figure new to the stage. 

It may certainly be presumed, although there are no records of it, that 
the expulsion of the reptiles by St. Patrick appeared on the early Irish 
ecclesiastical stage.2> But there are two extant plays, produced before 


* Ward, A. W., op. cit., m1, 100, n. 3; Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, trans. by Thomas 
Lodge (London, 1620), Bk. 18, Chap. rv, 422-468; Bandello, Matteo, Novels, trans. by 
John Payne (London, 1890), Part m, story 15, v, 247-258. 

* Forsythe, R. S., op. cit., p. 227. 

% Lavater, Lewes, Of Ghostes and Spirites . . . (Oxford, 1929), pp. 23-44. 

* T can find no evidence to prove that this plot, as W. A. Neilson says, The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, v1, 206, was “already familiar on the English Stage.” 

% The records of early Irish ecclesiastical drama are few, and among them I can find no 
mention of Patrick. Bishop Bale, The Vocacyon of Iohan Bale, Harleian Miscellany, v1, 415, 
mentions “a Commedie of Sainct Iohan Baptistes Preachinges, of Christes Baptsynge, and 
of his Temptation in the Wildernesse . . . ,”’ performed in Ireland. See A. W. Ward, op. cit., 
111, 100, for modern commemoration of the Saint. 
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St. Patrick for Ireland, in which the Saint is a character: Calderon’s EF] 
Purgatorio de San Patricio, and John Kirke’s Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom (printed 1638). Despite the opinions of several critics to the con- 
trary,” there is no evidence that Shirley borrowed from, or even knew, 
these plays. Calderon’s drama is taken from Juan de Perez Montalban’s 
Vida de San Patricio, 1627, a popular life more interested in Patrick’s 
Purgatory and the adventure of the vagabond Ennius than in the mira- 
cles of the Saint; and Calderon, consequently, concerns himself with 
Ennius and not with the people who walk on Shirley’s stage. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom is a close imitation of Richard 
Johnson’s romance of the same name. Its popularized chivalry and typi- 
cal seventeenth-century wizardry are far removed from the monkish 
miracles and serious magic of Shirley’s play. The sources of The Seven 
Champions have never been discovered, but it is self-evident that those 
adventures of the patron saints were created by some secular minds, and 
have no connection with the main body of Patrick’s legend. 

There are two other plays, Cymbeline and The Virgin Martyr, to which 
it has been suggested that Shirley referred. The evidence for the con- 
nection between St. Patrick for Ireland and the latter was gathered by 
Dr. Forsythe*’ from a hint by Ward” and is based upon parallel scenes.*® 
But the proof is unconvincing, since Forsythe did not know B.B. and 
ascribed to Massinger’s influence incidents in Shirley’s play which are 
drawn from the priest’s life of Patrick.*° Yet remarkable similarities be- 
tween St. Patrick for Ireland and The Virgin Martyr do exist, similari- 
ties in diction and in idea. These two passages are illustrative: 


Vnto those gardens, whose immortall flowers 
Staine your imagin’d shades, and blest abodes.™ 


The power I serue 
Laughs at your happy Arabie, or the 
Elizian shades, for he hath made his bowers 
Better indeed then you can fancy yours. 


But this interrelation is not sufficiently close to warrant the statement 
that Shirley borrowed from Massinger. Shirley probably knew The Vir- 
gin Martyr, and there may be echoes from it in his work; but such echoes 


% Ward, A. W., of. cit., m1, 100, n. 1. 27 Forsythe, R. S., op. cit., pp. 222-231. 

28 Ward, A. W., op. cit., 11, 100, n. 4. 29 Forsythe, R. S., op. cit., pp. 222-231. 

30 A good example is God’s punishment of Dichu for attempting to kill Patrick. Forsythe, 
op. cit., 225, says, “The striking of Dichu motionless . . . is based upon The Virgin-Mar- 
tyr, iv, 1, in which Sapritius is stricken as he orders the ravishment of Dorothea.’ The 
source for this episode is, however, B.B., op. cit., 17-18. 

3 St. Patrick for Ireland (London, 1640), Act 1, ll. 207-208. 

8 The Virgin Martir (London, 1622), Act rv, sig. Ky. 
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are not definite enough to be finally established. It would seem that the 
ideas common to the two plays are due to the congruity of the poets’ 
minds. Both were pious men, both were incapable of the profoundest 
psychology, the deepest sympathy. They were professional dramatists 
and, at the end of a great dramatic period, they would be likely to offer 
a debased and conventionalized subject matter, expressed in a decadent 
verse form. This subject might be similar in both, as it is in the two plays 
under discussion, with no actual interdependence existing between the 
writers. 

The case for Cymbeline, however, as a possible inspiration for Shirley 
is stronger than that of The Virgin Martyr. Gifford was the first to sug- 
gest that Shirley had Belarius’ cave in mind when he wrote the scene 
of Dichu’s cave in Act v; and his suggestion was accepted by Ward.* 
Forsythe, however, scouts the theory, and points to woodland caves in 
Locrine, Timon of Athens, Cupids Revenge, and The Knight of Malta, 
“which might as wel! be sources.’”™ A line for line comparison shows 
that St. Patrick for Ireland is much closer in thought to Cymbeline than 
it is to any of the plays which Forsythe mentions. And we know that 
Shirley rarely appropriates the exact material of any other play; he 
adapts and in his adaptation transforms a passage until it is almost un- 
recognizable. So it becomes very difficult to make a definite statement 
about such borrowings, and the critic must be content to say that, if 
he did refer to any previous writings as a model for Dichu’s cave, then 
Cymbeline was probably that model. 

But there is one play which Shirley definitely remembered when plot- 
iing St. Patrick for Ireland, a play which has hitherto escaped notice. 
The piece, The Ring, mentioned in The Sisters is identified by Gifford, 
following Dodsley, with The Two Merry Milke-Maids, by I.C., 1620.¥ 
And this play certainly provided the source for Corybreus’ bracelet: for 
a ring is used by various characters of I.C.’s play to cause invisibility; 
Smirke, the clown, when invisible, kisses Julia ;** Fredericke when in pos- 
session of the ring kicks Callow and Ranoff, mocks Ferdinando and 
Cornelius;*’ and, finally, a spirit reclaims the ring, giving Smirke, from 
whose finger he takes it, cramps in the hand.** 

% Gifford, W. and Dyce, A., op. cit., IV, 437. Ward, A., op. cit., m1, 100. 

* Forsythe, R. S., op. cit., p. 230. 

% Gifford, W. and Dyce, A., op. cit., 11, 397. 

%T.C., The Two Merry Milke-M aids (London, 1620), L4'-M,’. In St. Patrick for Ireland, 
IV, ll. 438-445, Rodamant, invisible, kisses Ethne and Fedella. 

71. C., op. cit., Ks'"-Ky’. In St. Patrick for Ireland, tv, ll. 449-475, Rodamant, invisible, 
kicks and mocks Ferochus and Endarius. 

8 I. C., op. cit. Os". In St. Patrick for Ireland, v, ll. 86-98, a spirit takes the bracelet from 
Rodamant and pains his wrist. 
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So, by adding this knowledge of the sources of St. Patrick for Ireland 
to that of the analogues already collected by Dr. Forsythe, the reader 
is able to study Shirley’s method of writing a play. The poet has taken 
a life of the Saint and by use of the contemporary drama, has translated 
that life into a typical tragi-comedy whose chief protagonist is a re- 
ligious person, a play that groups with A Shoomaker a Gentleman, The 
Birth of Merlin, and The Virgin Martyr2* The opportunity was his to 
compose a chronicle play in which the legend of Patrick could have been 
made to live; instead he chose to debase his subject to the level of his 
contemporaries, to fashion a new plot which would contain the conven- 
tional characters and incidents of the seventeenth century drama. By 
his reliance on a new situation in which to restate shopworn ideas and 
by his dependence on novelty in outline to hide his re-use of stock char- 
acters and scenes, he is truly decadent. 

HucH MacMULian 

The Berkshire School 


39 A play St. George for England, by William Smith, is recorded in the destroyed War- 
burton collection. 
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XLITI 


PLAY NOTICES FROM THE BURNEY NEWSPAPERS 
1700-1703 


HE history of the early eighteenth-century stage, although recently 
favored by the attention of numerousscholars, still suffers from 
lack of contemporary data of a reliable nature. The period is a difficult 
one; for it is a period where uncertainty and intricacy abound. Every- 
thing seems in an uncrystallized condition; and drama, court, and so- 
ciety present varied and varying modes. In many ways it is a pioneer 
age; in many ways it mirrors the brilliance of.future achievement. No 
attempt is made here, however, either to explain, criticize, or defend 
the early years of the century, but merely to offer certain facts taken 
from indisputable sources. As the newspaper is the medium of this in- 
formation, a brief account of contemporary journalism is prefaced. 
Immediately after the repeal of the Licensing Act of 1685, several 
publications were founded in London. All, however, were issued twice 
or three times weekly, and it was not till March 11, 1702, that the Daily 
Courant, the first English daily paper, came into being. With this period- 
ical, modern English newspaper history may be said to begin. For the 
inclusive years 1700-1703, the Burney Collection of newspapers contains 
27 different publications. Some were ephemeral and of passing interest, 
but others are of great and lasting importance. There was the Flying 
Post commenced on May 17, 1695 by George Ridpath; it was a Whig 
paper, and the rival of the Tory Postboy started by Abel Roper, and was 
written first by Thomas and then by Boyer, under whom it attained 
more prominence. Both the Postboy and the Postman (originated by the 
French Protestant Fonvive) were offshoots of the Account of Publick 
Transactions in Christendom, and were the first Tory newspapers. These 
three papers, together with the London Post (formerly the London Slip 
of News) printed by B. Harris; the London Gazette of ancient lineage; the 
English Post printed by R. Janeway; and the Daily Courant, started by 
Mrs. Mallet and continued by Sam Buckley, constitute the most promi- 
nent publications of the period. Each consisted of a single half-folio page, 
double columned and closely printed, bearing under the title the inclu- 
sive dates of its publication. They were numbered consecutively; bore 
the imprint of the publisher at the bottom; and contained occasional 
woodcuts to call attention to a particular advertisement. Some also com- 
bined at times the newspaper with a newsletter for the benefit of coun- 
try readers, space being left for private or recent matter to be written 
in by hand. The news consisted almost entirely of reports of foreign 
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intelligence headed: Warsaw, Vienna, Hague, and other European places 
according to the respective despatches which had arrived from abroad, 
with the occasional addition of a postscript giving advices but lately 
come to hand. Domestic news, except when there was a Royal Proclama- 
tion, or some other official information, was vague and meager, and rel- 
egated to a few lines at the end. Even then it usually announced in cas- 
ual fashion the arrival of some notability; commented on a new appoint- 
ment; or made passing reference to some such fact as the current price 
of stocks. References to important contemporary occurrences, therefore, 
are conspicuous by their paucity; and it is the advertisements monopoli- 
zing the reverse side of each sheet which are of chief interest to modern 
investigators. They comprise, in the main, startling claims by quack 
doctors; descriptions of marvellous remedies for all bodily disorders; 
notifications of articles for disposal, and general private announcements. 
All the business adverts are colored by laudatory exaggeration, and are 
obviously intended to attract the attention of the credulous. They form 
the bulk of the notices, but to the student of literature are of less im- 
portance than the accounts of dramatic performances and the printing 
of books. The significance of these advertisements cannot be disregarded. 
They form in many cases the only existing record of a particular book, 
or the principal authority for a play performance. The style of their in- 
sertion will be clearly seen from the exerpts given; but it will be noted 
that until 1702, when the first London daily appeared, the actual date 
of the notice falls within three or more days. Thus, when the Postman, 
for example, testifies to the publication of a drama “this day” on May 9/ 
11, it probably means the eleventh, but it may possibly be any time with- 
in the stated limits. Again, booksellers of the period were not too scrupu- 
lous in their business methods, and might quite casually advertise as for 
sale a volume not yet ready for publication. On the whole, however, the 
advertisements for the years 1700-1703 may be regarded as genuine; 
they constitute the primary source of our information, and must take 
precedence over all but unimpeachable authorities. In the case of play 
notices they usually confirm the bills, the manuscripts, and the other 
sources. 

A word may be added explaining the purpose of this article. It forms 
part of a study of the London Theatres 1700-1710, and attempts to 
give all the references to the plays from 1700-1703 contained in the 
Burney Collection at the British Museum. For convenience, the plays 
are arranged in chronological sequence, and all notices dealing with the 
same play are arranged under the earliest reference. The publication no- 
tices are also given, where necessary, but mere reprints are not recorded 
save where some useful fact is involved. For instance, when a reprint 
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advert states that a drama is published “asit is acted at the Theatre 
Royal” the date is noted; when it states “as it was acted” the date is 
not noted. Masques and operas have been included, but not ‘‘Consorts 
of Musick” even though the latter generally took place at the theatres. 
Again, only adverts referring to plays are dealt with here, as a separate 
article giving the notices connected with the actual playhouses has ap- 
peared in the Review of English Studies, viii (July, 1932), no. 31. It will 
be observed that the notices have not been annotated in any way, it 
being thought more profitable to give the British Museum number, and 
an index of play titles than a mass of notes. 
1700 

1. (Post Boy, Jan. 20/23) 

Achilles, or Iphigenia in Aulis. A Tragedy. As it is Acted at the The- 
atre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by Mr Boyer. Printed for Tho. Bennet at 
the Half-Moon in St Paul’s Churchyard. Brit. Mus. 161 g 57. 4°. 1700. 


2. (Flying Post, Jan. 20/23) 

Bernard Lintott Bookseller, at the Post-House at Middle Temple 
Gate, selleth most sorts of Plays at Nine Shillings per Dozen; and all sorts of 
Stationary Goods at reasonable Rates. 


3. (Flying Post, Jan. 20/24) 

On the 17th of January the Opera Dioclesian was acted at Norwich 
by Mr Doggett’s Company, the Duke of Norfolk’s Servants, with great Applause 
being the first time it was ever attempted out of London. 


4. (Post Man, Jan. 30/Feb. 1) 

The Constant Couple, or a trip to the Jubilee. A Comedy acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, By his Majesty’s Servants. The Second 
Edition. With a new scene added to the part of Wildiar (sic). By Mr George 
Farquhar. Printed for Ralph Smith at the Bible under the Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhil, and Bennet Bambury at the Blue Anchor in the New Ex- 
change in the Strand. Brit. Mus. First edition 640k 32. 4°. 1700. (Post Boy, 
July 9/11 1700): In consideration of the great Success of a Play call’d, The 
Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee, and in Answer to a Scandalous 
Prologue spoken against it by the New House. At the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane on Saturday the 13th of July the said Play will be presented for the Benefit 
of the Author, it being the last time of the Company’s Acting this Summer. 
Repeated in Post Boy July 11/13 1700. Third edition advertised Post Man, 
Aug 17/20, 1700: With a new Prologue in answer to one spoken at the New 
House. Printed for Ralph Smith at the Bible under the Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange Cornhil. Brit. Mus. 1344 h 35. 4°. 1701. Revived at Drury Lane, 
Oct. 22, 1702 (Daily Courant): For the Benefit of Mrs Campion. Revived at 
Drury Lane Feb. 3, 1703 (Daily Courant). Revived at Drury Lane Oct 26, 1703 
(Daily Courant): On Friday next For the Benefit of Mr Bullock and Jubilee 
Dicky. ... With several Entertainments of Singing and Comical Danceing as 
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will be express’d in that day’s Bill. Revived at Drury Lane, Oct 28, 1703 (Dail, 
Courant, Oct 27): For the Benefit of Will Bullock the young Jubilee Beau and 
his Man Dicky. Revived at Drury Lane Nov. 19 1703 (Daily Courant): For 
the Entertainment of their Highnesses the Prince and Princess Landgrave o{ 
Hesse. . . . with Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruell, Singing by M; 
Leveridge and Mrs Campion. And a Piece of Musick for the Violin and Flute }), 
Signior Gasperini and Mr Paisible, it being the most masterly performed by 
any Musick that was ever heard upon the English Stage. Revived at Drury Lane 
Dec. 20 1703 (Daily Courant): With Singing by Mr Leveridge and severa! 
Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini and Danceng by the famous 
Monsieur du Ruell, Mrs Campion and others. 


5. (Post Man, Feb. 17/20) 

Friendship Improved, or, the Female Warrior, a Tragedy acted at 
the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By His Majesty’s Servants. Written by Mr 
Charles Hopkins. Printed for Jacob Tonson within Gray’s-Inn-Gate next 
Gray’s-Inn Lane. Re-published by Lintott Dec. 7 1702 (Daily Courant): As it 
is acted at the Theatre-Royal Lincoln’s Inn. Repeated Daily Courant Dec 
9 1702, Jan 9, 1703 and Jan 19, 1703. Brit. Mus. 644 e 47. 4°. 1700. 


6. (Post Boy, Feb. 22/24) 

This day is published, Caledonia, or the Pedlar turn’d Merchant. 
A Tragi-Comedy, as it was acted by His Majesty’s Subjects for Scotland in the 
King of Spain’s Province of Darien. Sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster. Brit. Mus. 1077 k 29(3). 4°. 1700. 


7. (Post Man, March 14/16) 

This day is published, The Grove, or Love’s Paradice. An Opera, 
represented at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By Mr Oldmixon. Printed for 
Richard Parker at the Unicorn under the Piazza of the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhil. Brit. Mus. 83a 4(2). 4°. 1700. 


8. (Flying Post, March 14/16) 

This day is published, The Tragical History of King Richard III, 
as it is acted at the Theatre Royal. Printed for Richard Wellington at the Dol- 
phine and Crown the West End of St Paul’s Churchyard, and B. Lintott at the 
Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street; A. Butterworth at the Red-Lyon on 
London-Bridge. Repeated March 19/21 1700; By C. Cibber. Brit. Mus. 11764 
f{7.4°. 1700. 


9. (Flying Post, March 16/19) 

This day is published, The last new Comedy, call’d, The Generous 
Choice, as it was acted at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Written by Mr Manning. Sold by Rich. Wellington at the Dolphin and Crown, 
the West End of St Paul’s Church-Yard; B. Lintott, the Middle Temple; and 
A. Bettesworth at the Red-Lyon on London-Bridge, where Gentlemen and 
Ladies may have all sorts of Plays and Novels. Brit. Mus. 644 h 67. 4°. 1700. 
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10. (Post Boy, March 19/21) 

The Third Book of Theater Musick: Being a Collection of the newest 
Aires for the violin, with the Trumpett-Tunes, Scotch-Tunes, and French Dan- 
ces, made for the Play-hcuses, particularly those in the New Opera: likewise in 
Ephigenia, and the Trip to the Jubilee, with several new Cibells. In Two Parts, 
Treble and Bass. . . . Sold by J. Walsh, Musical Instrument Maker to his Maj- 
esty, at the Golden Harp and Hautboy in Catherine-Street, against Somerset- 
House in the Strand. Price 1s. 6d. 


11. (Post Man, March 26/28) 

Newly Published, The Way of the World, a Comedy, as it is acted 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, by His Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
Mr Congreve. Printed for Jacob Tonson within Gray’s-Inn-Gate next Gray’s- 
Inn-Lane. Brit. Mus. 841, 6, 9(8). 4°. 1700. 


12. (Flying Post, March 28/30) 

On Monday will be published, The Reform’d Wife; a Comedy, as 
it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Printed for T. Bennet, at the 
Half-Moon in St Paul’s Church-Yard. Printed Post Man March 30/Ap. 2. 
Brit. Mus. 644 d 37. 4°. 1700. Post Boy, May 7/9 1700: Lately published the 
Second Edition of the Reform’d Wife, a Comedy as it is acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, with the addition of a new scene. 


13. Post Boy, April 16/18) 

This day is published, The Beau Defeated, or, The Lucky Younger 
Brother, A Comedy. As it is now acted by His Majesty’s Servants, at the New 
Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Printed for W. Turner at the Angel at Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Back-Gate; and R. Bassett at the Mitre, against Chancery-Lane in Fleet- 
street. Repeated Post Boy, June 8/10 1700; Post Boy, July 27/30 1700; Post 
Boy, Aug. 3/6 1700. Brit. Mus. 841 d 4. 4°. 1700. 


14. (London Gazette, April 25/29) 

This day is published, The Fate of Capua. A Tragedy. Asit is acted 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By his Majesties Servants. Written by 
Thomas Southerne. Printed for Benjamin Tooke at the Middle Temple Gate 
in Fleet- street. Brit. Mus. 644 i 57. 4°. 1700. 


15. (Post Man, May 4/7) 

At the desire of several Ladies of Quality. Tomorrow being Wednes- 
day, (in the great room in York Buildings) will be performed a new Mask set 
to Musick, with an extraordinary entertainment of other Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick for the Benefit of Mr Gorrge and Miss Bradshaw, price 2s 6d. 
Flying Post May 4/7 1700 gives name as Gorgee. 


16. (Post Man, May 9/11) 

This day is published, King Henry the 4th, with the Humours of Sir 
John Falstaff, a Tragi-Comedy. As it is acted at the Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s 
Inn. By His Majesties Servants, revived with alterations. Written originally by 
Mr. Shakespear. Printed for John Deeve at Bernard’s Inn Gate in Holbourn. 
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Brit. Mus. 841 c 3(5). 4°. 1700. Reprinted Post Man, April 3/5 1701. Post Boy 
Dec. 11/13 1701: This day is published, a set of New Aires performed in the 
Comedy called The Humours of Sir John Falstaff. Composed by Mr Peasable. 
Price 1s. 


17. (Post Boy, May 14/16) 

Great Preparations have been making for some Months past, for a 
new Opera, to be Acted next Term at the Theatre Royal, which for Grandeur, 
Decorations, Movements of Scenes, &c will be infinitely superior to Dioclesian, 
which hitherto has been the greatest that the English Stage has produced, that 
probably ’twill equal the greatest performance of that kind, in any of the foreign 
Theatres. The Musick is composed by the Ingenious Mr. Finger, and the 
Paintings made by Mr. Robinson. 


18. (Post Boy, May 28/30) 

This day at the King’s Playhouse, will be acted the Tempest, or the 
Enchanted Island, with some additional Entertainments, at the Request of 
several Sea-faring Men. Acted at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Oct 13, 1702 
(Daily Courant Oct 11): The part of Trinculo, the Boatswain, performed by 
Cave Underhill, who acted it originally. 


19. (Post Boy, May 30/June 1) 

The Opera of the Prophetess, being this day commanded to be Acted 
for the Entertainment of the two Alcaids, the Envoys from the Emperor of 
Morocco; the History of Hengest, the Saxon King of Kent, which was before 
designed to be Acted this day for the benefit of Mr Johnson is therefore deferred 
till Munday. Prophetess of the History of Dioclesian acted again at Drury Lane, 
Oct 17, 1702 (Daily Courant, Oct 15) for the Benefit of Mr Mills. 


20. (Post Boy, June 6/8) 

Songs in the Revised Comedy called the Pilgrim; being the last writ- 
ings of the late Mr Dryden set to Musick by Daniel Purcell; all of them under 
the Compass of the Flute. London. Printed for and Sold by J. Walsh, Musical 
Instrument Maker in Ordinary to His Majesty at the Harp and Hautboy in 
Katherine-street near Somerset-House in the Strand, and by Mr Salter, at the 
Sign of the Lute in St Paul’s Church-Yard; Mr Levington at his Shop in Birchin 
Lane near the Royal Exchange, and Mr Young at the Dolphin and Crown in 
St Paul’s Church Yard. Brit. Mus. G. 315, Chronos, Chronos, mend thy pace, &c, 
and With Hounds &c G. 304(177), full score. (Post Man June 15/18): 

For the Benefit of Mrs Oldfield. This day at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane will be presented a Comedy called The Pilgrim. Revised with large 
alterations and Secular Masque. With the dialogue between the 2 Mad Lovers. 
Being acted this time at the desire of several persons of quality, and entertain- 
ments of singing between the acts and in particular a new entry composed by the 
late Mr Eaglesfield and perform’d by Mr Weaver, Mr Cotton and Miss Campion. 
A Scotch song with the dance of the Bonny Highlander, never done before but 
once on the English Stage. Repeated Post Boy, July 4/6 1700. Revived at 
Drury Lane, July 3, 1703 (Daily Courant, July 2): To which will be added a 
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Masque of Musick composed by the late famous Mr Henry Purcell; Revived at 
Drury Lane Oct. 9, 1703 (Daily Courant): And whereas the audience have been 
incommoded by the Plays usually beginning too late, the Company of the said 
Theatre do therefore give notice that they will constantly begin at Five o’clock 
without fail, and continue the same Hour all the Winter. Revived at Drury 
Lane, Oct. 14, Nov. 11, and Dec. 16, 1703 (Daily Courant). (Post Man, June 
15/18): This day will be published, the Pilgrim. A Comedy. As it is Acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, written originally by Mr Fletcher, and 
now very much altered with several additions. Likewise a Prologue, Epilogue, 
and Dialogue being the last Masque written by the late Mr Dryden just before 
his death, of his Works. Printed for B. Tooke, at the Middle-Temple-Gate in 
Fleet-street. Brit. Mus. 644 h 37. 4°. 1700. 


21. (Post Boy, June 22/25) 

The Famous History of the Rise and Fall of Masanello. In Two 
Parts. A Tragedy Comedy. Written by Mr. Tho. Durfey. Printed for John 
Nutt near Stationer’s Hall. Brit. Mus. 6441 26. 4°. 1700. 


22. (London Post, June 28/July 1) 

Yesterday the Play called the Tempest was acted at the Old Play- 
house; and that called Love for Love at the New, both for the benefit of the poor 
English Slaves &c and I am told, that the sum arising thereby amounted to 
about £250. London Post, June 28/July 1, 1700: It being put on the Playhouse 
Bills on Friday last, That each Company were to Act that day, and the whole 
Profits to go to’ards the Redemption of the English now in Slavery at Machan- 
isso in Barbary. We are credibly informed, That pursuant thereunto the Treas- 
urers of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, did on Saturday last pay into the 
hands of the Church Wardens of St Martin’s the sum of £20 out of the Re- 
ceipts of the Play acted by that Company, towards the Relief of those our 
Natives from Slavery, which good example ’tis hoped may move others to be 
speedy and generous in their Charity for the same purpose. What the other 
Company gave I do not yet hear. 


23. (Flying Post, July 2/4) 

At the Request, and for the Entertainment of several Persons of 
Quality, at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, tomorrow, being Friday, 
the 5th of this Instant July, will be acted, The Comical History of Don Quixote, 
both parts being made into one by the Author. With a new Entry by the little 
Boy, being his last time of Danceing before he goes to France: Also Mrs Elford’s 
new Entry, never performed but once; and Miss Evans’s Jigg and Irish Dance: 
With several new Comical Dances, composed and performed by Monsieur L’Sac 
and others. Together with a new Pastoral Dialogue, by Mr Gorge, and Mrs 
Haynes; and variety of other Singing. It being for the Benefit of a Gentleman in 
great distress; and for the Relief of his Wife and Three Children. 


24. (London Post, July 5/8) 
This day at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane will be presented a 
Play called, Sophonisba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow not performed by the Publick 
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Actors, but all by the young Gentlemen and Ladies for their own Diversion 
The benefit for the young people of the House. 


25. (Post Boy, July 6/9) 

This day at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, will be presented a 
New Comedy, never acted before called, Courtship Alamode. Post Boy, Jul) 
20/23, 1700: The last New Comedy, called Courtship Alamode, as it is Acted 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, by His Majesty’s Servants. Written by 
David Craufurd, gent. Author of a late Book entituled, Several Letters contain- 
ing the Amours of the Unfortunate Dutchess, or the Lucky Gamester. Sold by 
J. Nutt, near Stationer’s Hall, and the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 
Post Boy, Nov. 30/Dec. 3, 1700: Books lately Published ...the last new 
Comedy, called, Courtship Alamode, with the Vacation Epilogue. Sold by Ed- 
mond Rumball, at the Post-House in Russell-street, Covent Garden. 


26. (Post Boy, July 25/27) 


Measure for Measure; or, Beauty the Best Advocate, as it is acted 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Written originally by Mr. Shakespear 
and now very much alter’d with Additions of several Entertainments of Musick. 
Printed for Daniel Brown at the Black Swan and Bible without Temple-Barr, 
and R. Parker at the Unicorn under the Royal Exchange in Cornhill. Brit. 
Mus. 841 c 6(7). 4°. 1700. 


27. (Post Man, Oct. 19/22) 

This day is published, The Perjur’d Husband, or the Adventures of 
Venice. A Tragedy. As ’twas acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by His 
Majesty’s Servants. Written by S. Carroll. Printed for Bennet Banbury at the 
Blue Anchor in the New Exchange in the Strand. Post Boy, Oct. 22/23: And 
Sold by A. Baldwin in Warwick-lane. Brit. Mus. 644 g 27. 4°. 1700. 


28. (Post Boy, Nov. 7/9) 

The Pilgrims, or the Happy Converts. A New Dramatick Enter- 
tainment. Written by W. H. Printed for Richard Harrison at his Shop in New 
Inn in Witch street, without Temple-Barr. And sold by J. Nutt near Stationer’s 
Hall. 


29. (London Post, Dec. 13/16) 

Yesterday a new Play called, Love Makes a Man; or, The Fop’s 
Good Luck, was acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and there being 
a French Scaramouch Dance betwixt the second and third Acts, a certain Person 
went in a Frolick, Incognito, up into the upper Gallery, and so pelted the Dancers 
with Oranges, that they were forced to quit the Stage, and the Playhouse was 
all in an Uproar; but some of the Auditory perceiving who threw them, cryed 
out, fling him down into the Pit, which so startled him, that he was forced 
to make the best of his way down Stairs; however, a Constable having been sent 
for in the meantime, he was secured; and I am told, sent to the Gatehouse. 
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1701 

(Post Man, Jan. 18/21) 

Tomorrow will be published, Mr. Cibber’s last new Comedy called 
Love Makes a Man; or the Fop’s Fortune: Printed for H. Newman in the Poul- 
try: R. Parker at the Royal Exchange and E. Rumbald in Covent Garden. 
Brit. Mus. 841 ¢ 7(4). 4°. 1701. Post Boy, May 31/June 3 1701; At the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, Next Saturday being Whitsun-[-ve, will be Presented a 
Comedy, call’d Love Makes a Man: or, the Fop’s Fortune, with several Enter- 
tainments, which will be express’d in the Bills, for the Benefit of William 
Pinkeman. Revived at Drury Lane, June 3, 1701 (Post Boy, May 31/June 3); 
Oct. 26, 1702 (Daily Courant, Oct. 23): The Part of Don Cholerick Snap-shorto 
de teste to be acted by Mr Pinkeman. And the Part of Don Dis-malo Thick- 
Scullo de half-witto to be performed by Mr Cibber. With several pretty enter- 
tainments which will be particularly express’d in the Bills on that day. And a 
new cunning Epilogue to the Town will be spoken by William Pinkeman. The 
Tickets which were given out for his Benefit on Saturday will be receiv’d for 
the Play on Monday, both day and Play that was put in Wednesday’s Courant 
being alter’d at the Desire of several Persons of Quality. Common Prices. All 
Persons that come behind the scenes are desired to pay their Money to none 
but Mr Pinkeman. Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 4, 1703; Nov. 16, 1703; Dec. 17, 
1703. 


30. (Post Boy, Jan. 19/21) 

Next Tuesday will be acted at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, the Tragedy of Circe with the Musick of the Opera (called the Mad 
Lover) and other entertainments for the benefit of Mr Bowman. 


31. (London Gazette, Jan. 19/23) 

The Jew of Venice: A Comedy Revised with Great Alterations. With 
an additional Masque by George Granville Esq. Brit. Mus. 643, 20(12). 4°. 1701. 
Repeated: As it is acted at Lincoln’s Inn. ... Daily Courant, Dec. 31, 1702. 
Repeated Jan. 2, 4, 6, 14, 16, 21, Feb. 3, 12 and 18, 1703. 


32. (Post Man, Jan. 21/23) 

Next Tuesday will be published, The Ambitious Stepmother, a Trag- 
edy. As it was acted at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields by His 
Majesty’s Servants. By Nicholas Rowe. Printed for P. Buck at the Sign of the 
Temple, near the Temple Gate, Fleet street. Brit. Mus. 841 c 5(5). 4°. 1701. 


33. (English Post, Jan. 31/Feb. 3) 

Newly Reprinted the Plain Dealer, A Comedy written by Mr Wich- 
erley, the Sixth Edition Corrected, price 1s. 6d. Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 
12, 1703 (Daily Courant) . . . The Part of the Plain Dealer to be perform’d by 
Captain Griffin. . . . Oedipus, King of Thebes, the authors Mr Dryden and Mr 
Lee, price 1s. 6d. The Unhappy Favourite or Earle of Essex, a Tragedy by Mr 
Banks, price 1s. 6d. The Rival Queens, or the Death of Alexander the Great, 
price 1s. 6d. . . . All printed for Richard Wellington at the Dolphin and Crown, 
the West-end of St. Paul’s Church-Yard... . 
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34. (Post Man, Feb. 25/27) 

The Ladies Visiting Day. A Comedy. As it was acted at the Theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields by His Majesties Servants. With the addition of a new 
scene. By the Author of the Reform’d Wife. Printed for Peter Buck at the Sign 
of the Temple near the Inner Temple Gate Fleetstreet, and George Strahan at 
the Golden Ball over against the Royal Exchange Cornhill. Brit. Mus. 83 a 
8(3). 4°. 1701. 


35. (Post Man, March 20/22) 

The last New Comedy called, The Humour of the Age. As it was 
acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by His Majesties Servants, price 
18d. Brit. Mus. 81 c 12(1). 4°. 1701. Repeated Post Boy April 10/12 1701: As 
it is Acted. Revived at Drury Lane, June 30, 1703 (Daily Courant, June 28): 
To which will be added an Interlude of City Customs, by several aldermen’s 
Ladies. To be performed by Mr Cibber, Mr Bullock, Mr Norris, and others. Also 
same advert. the Double Distress, the last New Tragedy, price 1s. The kind 
keeper, or Mr Limberham, a Comedy. Written by John Dryden, Esq. price 1s. 
... Printed for B. Lintott at the Post-House, Temple Bar, and R. Wellington 
at the Dolphin and Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. 


36. (Post Man, March 22/25) 

The Judgment of Paris. A Masque. Written by Mr Congreve. Set 
severally to Musick by Mr John Eccles, Mr Fluger, Mr Purcel, and Mr Weldon. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson at Gray’s-Inn-Gate next Gray’s-Inn-Lane. 1701. 
Brit. Mus. C.57,1, 17. 4°. 1701. 


37. (Post Boy, March 27/29) 

This Day is published, A New Set of Ayres in four parts performed 
in the opera called, the Mad Lover, Composed by Mr Eccles, Master of His 
Majesty’s Music. Price 1s. 6d. the Set, this being the 8th Set Engraven.... 
(Brit. Mus. d.21(1).) ... there is also published Harmonica (sic) Anglicana, 
or the Musick of the English Stage containing Six Sets of Tunes, in four parts, 
made from the Operas, Tragedies and Comedies of the Theatres, the first 
Collection. (Brit. Mus. b.29, fol.1701.) Printed for and sold by J. Walsh, Musical 
Instrument Maker in Ordinary to his Majesty at the Harp and Ho-boy in 
Catherine-street near Summerset-house in the Strand, and J. Hare, Musical 
Instrument Maker at the Viol in St Paul’s Churchyard, and at his Shop in 
Freeman’s Yard near the Royal Exchange. 


38. (Post Man, April 1/3) 

This day is published, The last new Tragedy called, the Double 
Distress as it is acted at the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Printed for 
Bernard Lintott at the Post-house in the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet-street, and 
R. Wellington at the Dolphin and Crown the West end of St Paul’s Churchyard. 
Brit. Mus. 841 c 5(4). 4°. 1701. 


39. (Post Man, April 12/15) 
This day is published, the Last new Tragedy called the Czar of 
Muscovy, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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Printed for Bernard Lintott at the Post-House in Middle Temple-gate, Fleet- 
street. Brit. Mus. 83 b 9(6). 4°. 1701. 


40. (Post Man, April 17/19) 

The Comedies, Tragedies and Operas written by John Dryden Esq. 
with a Secular Masque being the last of his Performances for the stage now 
first collected together and corrected from the original in two volumes in Folio. 
Printed for Daniel Brown at the Black Swan and Bible without Temple Bar, 
Benjamin Tooke at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street, and George Strahan 
at the Golden Ball against the Royal Exchange in Cornhil. (London Gazette, 
April 17/21): All the Comedies, Tragedies and Operas written by John Dryden 
Esq. Ncw first published together and corrected from the originals in two 
volumes. To which is prefixed Mr Dryden’s Picture. Engraven at Paris by the 
Sieur Edleink, Engraver to the French King. Printed for Jac. Tonson at Gray’s 
Inn-Gate next Gray’s Inn Lane: Tho. Bennet at the Half-Moon, and Ric. 
Wellington at the Dolphin in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Some are printed on a very 
fine large paper. Brit. Mus. 83117, fol. 1701. 


41. (Post Boy, May 1/3) 

This day is published, Love at a Loss, or Most Votes Carry It; a 
Comedy as it is now acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by the 
Author of the Fatal Friendship. Printed for William Turner at the Angel at 
Lincoln’s Inn-Black-Gate. Repeated: Post Man, May 3/6 1701; Post Boy, May 
6/8 1701. Brit. Mus. 81 c. 13(4). 4°. 1701. 


42. (Post Boy, May 8/10) 

On Monday next will be published, Mercurius Musicus, for March 
and April, which contains the Comical Dialogue in the Opera called, the Mad 
Lover. Sung by Mr. Bowman and Mr. Doggett and other Songs. Printed for 
Henry Playford in the Temple Change; where may be had the whole Collection 
for 1699 and 1700 or single ones. Brit. Mus. G.92. 


43. (Post Man, May 10/13) 

Sir Harry Wildair; Being the Sequel of the Trip to the Jubile (sic). 
A Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By His Majesties 
Servants. Written by Mr George Farquhar. Both Printed for James Knapton at 
the Sign of the Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. Repeated London Gazette, May 
12/15 1701, Post Boy, May 15/17 1701; Brit. Mus. 11775 e 1(2). 4°. 1701. 


44. (Post Man, May 13/15) 

This day will be performed the Virgin Prophetess, or the Fate of 
Troy. And this is publish’d to request all Persons of Quality not to come behind 
the scenes, it being otherwise impossible to move the great changes of them thro’ 
the Play. ibid. This day is Published, Musical entertainments in the Virgin 
Prophetess, or the Fate of Troy. A New Opera. Perform’s at the Theatre Royal. 
Composed by Mr Finger. London: Printed for A. Roper over against St Dun- 
stan’s Church; and R. Basset, at the Mitre over against Chancery-Lane in 
Fleet-street, 1701. Repeated: Post Boy, June 3/5 1701, 1s. Brit. Mus. 644i 18(1). 
4°. 1701. 
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45. (Post Man, May 17/20) 

Love’s Victim; or, the Queen of Wales, a Tragedy, as it was acted 
at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By His Majesty’s Servants. Printed for 
M. Bennet; for Richard Parker at the Unicorn under the Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange, and George Strahan at the Golden Ball, over against the Royal 
Exchange Cornhil. Brit. Mus. 841 d 9(5). 


46. (Post Boy, May 24/27) 

This day is published, A New Comedy called a Cure for Jealousy, as 
it was acted at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields by His Majesties Ser- 
vants. Printed for Richard Harrison at his Shop in New Inn Without Temple 
Barr. Brit. Mus. 81 c 19(1). 4°. 1701. 


47. (Post Boy, June 5/7) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, Next Wednesday will be 
presented a Play called, The Libertine Destroyed; with a variety of entertain- 
ments which will be express’d in the Bills, for the Advantage of William Bowen 
who plays the part of Jacomo. Revived Daily Courant Nov. 5, 1703 at Drury 
Lane: With several entertainments of comick Danceing by Mr Essex, Mrs 
Bicknell, Mrs Lucas and the Devonshire Girl. Revived Drury Lane, Nov. 5, 
1703 (Daily Courant). Revived at Drury Lane Dec. 22, 1703 (Daily Courant): 
With several Italian Sonatas on the Violin composed by the great Archangello 
Corelli; performed by Signior Gasperini and others. Singing by Mr. Leveridge. 
The Harlaquin Man and Woman by Mr Laferry and Mrs Bicknell. And two new 
entries by the Famous M. du Ruell, Being the last time of Acting till after 
Christmas. 


48. (English Post, June 11/13) 

At the Theatre Royal on Thursday next being the 19th of June will 
be acted a Comedy called Volpone, or the Fox. Written by the Famous Ben 
Johnson. The Part of the Fox attempted by Mr Cibber. For his own Benefit. 
Revived at Drury Lane, May 21, 1703 (Daily Courant, May 20): The Part of 
Corbaccio to be acted by Ben Johnson for his own benefit. By reason of the ex- 
tream hot weather this play being deferr’d to be acted on Wednesday last the 
same will now be positively performed. Revived at Drury Lane, May 25, 1703 
(Daily Courant, May 24). Revived June 11, 1703, at Drury Lane (Daily Cour- 
ant): The part of Mosca to be performed by Mr Wilks for his own Benefit. 
Revived at Drury Lane, June 12, Nov. 3, Nov. 24, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


49. (Post Boy, July 19/22) 

This day is published, The Bath, or the Western Lass; a Comedy, as 
it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by His Majesty’s Servants. By 
Mr Durfey. Printed for Peter Buck at the Sign of the Temple in Fleet-Street. 
Brit. Mus. 644 h 27. 4°. 1701. 


50. (Post Man, July 31/Aug. 2) 

This day is published, The Unhappy Penitent, a Tragedy, as it is 
acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by Mrs Trotter. Printed for 
Wm. Turner at the Angel in Lincoln’s-Inn-Back-Gate; and John Nut near 
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Stationer’s Hall; where is to be had Love at a Loss, a Comedy, by the same 
Author. Brit. Mus. 81 c 13(3). 4°. 1701. Repeated Post Boy, Aug. 2/5 1701; 
Post Boy, Aug. 5/7 1701. 


51. (Post Man, Aug. 9/12) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, tomorrow being Wednesday 
the 13th of August will be revived an excellent Comedy (not acted these 18 
years) called the City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatall. Written by the Ingen- 
ious Mrs Ann Behn. 


52. (Post Man, Aug. 19/21) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Saturday the 23rd of August 
will be revived the Empress of Morocco, a play not acted these 25 years; as it 
was several times presented at Court by Persons of Quality, for the Entertain- 
ment of his late Majesty King Charles the 2nd. With the Original Mask set to 
new Musick, and the Company will continue acting these three times a week 
during the term of Bartholomew Fair. 


53. (Post Man, Sept. 25/27) 

On Wednesday next at the New Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, will be Acted a Comedy called the Country Wife. Written by the most 
Ingenious William Wycherly, Esq: And for the Reputation of the most Judi- 
cious Author, care is taken to have each part performed to the best advantage. 
Advertised again Post Man, Oct. 16/18 1701: On Tuesday next . . . to which will 
be added several entertainments of Musick. Revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Dec. 29, 1702 (Daily Courant, Dec. 28). 


54. (Post Man, Nov. 4/6) 

This day will be published, the last new Prologue and Epilogue. 
Spoken by the Famous Comedian Will Pinkeman. Touching on the Humours of 
the Age. Sold by John Nutt near Stationer’s Hall. 


55. (Post Boy, Nov. 11/13) 

Next week will be published, the last new Tragedy of Antiochus, or 
the Fatal Relapse, as it is acted at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Printed for William Turner at the Angel at Lincoln’s Inn-Back-Gate, and R. 
Basset at the Mitre in Fleet street. Brit. Mus. 162 k 23. 4°. 1702. Published, 
Post Man and Post Boy, Nov. 22/25, 1701. Advertised Post Boy, Dec. 2/4 
1701: Now Acted: and Post Boy Dec. 11/13 1701. 


56. (Flying Post, Nov. 20/22) 
On Monday will be published, A New Farce called Paul Diack; or, 
the Gods at their Tea Table. To be either said or sung. 


57. (Post Boy, Dec. 11/13) 

Next Week will be published Mr Crofts, his new Musick in the 
Comedy called, The Funeral, or Grief Allamode. Printed for and Sold by John 
Walsh, Musical Instrument Maker to his Majesty at the Golden Harp and 
Ho-Boy in Catherine-street near Somerset-house in the Strand; and John Hare, 
Musical Instrument Maker at the Golden Viol in St Pauls Church-Yard, and at 
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his Shop in Freeman’s Yard near the Royal Exchange in Cornhil. And at most 
Musick Shops in Town. Brit. Mus. d.24(7). Post Man, Dec. 18/20: This day is 
published, The Funeral, or Grief A La Mode; a Comedy. As it is acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by Mr. Steele. Printed for Jacob Tonson. 
Brit. Mus. 841 ¢ 7(7). 4°. 1701. Revivedat Drury Lane, May 27, 1703 (Daily 
Courant, May 27): With several entertainments . .. Revived at Drury Lane, 
Oct. 27, 1703 (Daily Courant, Oct. 26): For the Benefit of Mrs Moore. Revived 
Drury Lane, Nov. 1, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


58. (New State of Europe, Dec. 4/6) 

Five New Plays, viz. The Surprisal, Committee, Comedies; And the 
Indian Queen, Vestal Virgin, Duke of Lerma, Tragedies; all written by the 
Honourable Sir Robert Howard; These five are to be sold separately, as well as 
together. The Jew of Venice, a Comedy by the Honourable Mr Granville. Czar 
of Muscovy, a Tragedy, by a very good hand. And also all other Modern Plays 
are to be sold by Bernard Lintott at the Post-House in the Middle Temple 
Gate, Fleet-street: Where Gentlemen may have ready Money for all Copies of 
Plays, when Acted: And a Gratuity to any Person that shall recommend him to 
the buying of any such Copy. 


59. (Post Man, Dec. 18/20) 

This day is published, Altemira, a Tragedy. As it is acted at the 
New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields by His Majesty’s Servants, Written 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of Orrery and revised by the Honourable 
Charles Boyle Esq., Printed for John Nutt at Stationer’s Hall. Brit. Mus. 79, 


k 6(6). 4°. 1702. Repeated Flying Post, Dec. 18/21 1701; Post Boy, Dec. 20/23 
1701. 


1702 
60. (Flying Post, Jan. 3/6) 
Tamerlane the Great. A Tragedy by C. Saunders, Gent. With a 
Prologue and An Epilogue, written by the late Mr Dryden... . Sold by E. 
Rumball, at the Post-House in Russel-street, Covent-Garden, where you may 
be furnished with all sorts of Plays and Novels at reasonable rates. 


61. (Post Man, Jan. 8/10) 

This day is published. . . . The Rehearsal of (sic) a Comedy, written 
by the Duke of Buckingham, with some explanatory notes, price 1s. Brit. Mus. 
7th ed. 1701, 841 c 7(12). 4°. Mithridates, a Tragedy writ by Mr Lee, price 1s. 
Brit. Mus. 11774 d 18. 4°. 1702. The Gentleman Cully, a new Comedy, price 1s. 
Advertised again Post Man, Jan. 22/24 1702: The Gentleman Cully. A Comedy. 
As it was acted at the Theatre Royal by His Majesty’s Servants. Printed for 
A. Bettesworth. Brit. Mus. 161 c 35. 4°. 1702. . . . Printed for Richard Welling- 
ton, at the Dolphin and Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard, where gentry may have 
all sorts of Novels and Plays. Repeated: Flying Post, Jan. 13/15 1702. 


62. (Post Boy, Jan. 13/16) 


The Generous Conqueror; or, the Timely Discovery. A Tragedy, asit 
is acted at the Theatre Royal, by His Majesty’s Servants. Written by Savill 
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Higgons Esq., London. Printed for S. Briscoe, and Sold by John Nut, near 
Stationer’s Hall. Brit. Mus. 162 h 29. 4°. 1702. Repeated Fiying Post, Jan. 13/15 
1702, price 1s.6d. Post Man, Jan. 15/17, Post Boy, Jan. 22/25 1702: This day is 
published, the Musick in the Tragedy Called the Generous Conqueror, or timely 
Discovery. Composed by Mr John Barret, Price 1s.6d. the set. Likewise the 
Sets of Tunes in four parts made for the Playhouses, Sold at 1s.6d. the Set. 
Printed and Sold by J. Walsh. Musical Instrument Maker in Ordinary to his 
Majesty at the Golden Harp and Hoboy in Catherine-street near Somerset- 
house in the Strand. And J. Hare Musical Instrument Maker at the Golden Viol 
in St Paul’s Church Yard; and at his Shop in Freeman’s Yard near the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhil. And at most Musick Shops in Town. Brit. Mus. obl. fol. 
d.24(8). 


63. (Post Man, Jan. 17/20) 

Tamerlane. A Tragedy as it is acted at the New Theatre in Little 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields by His Majesty’s Servants. Written by N. Rowe, Esq. 
Printed for Jacob Tonson within Gray’s Inn-Gate near Gray’s-Inn-Lane. 
Repeated: London Gazette, Jan. 22/26 1702; Post Man, Feb. 2/4 1703; 2nd ed. 
Post Boy, March 23/25 1703. Brit. Mus. 841 c 8(1). 4°. 1702. Musick by Mr 
Lenton published, Post Boy, Feb. 10/12, 1702, by Walsh & Hare. 


64. (Post Man, Jan. 24/27) 

... The Squire of Alsatia, pr.1s. Daily Courant, Dec. 29 1703: At 
the Theatre Royal this present Wednesday being the 29th of December will be 
revived a Comedy (not acted these twelve years) called the Squire of Alsatia. 
All the parts to be performed to the best advantage, With some extraordinary 
entertainments. Revived Drury Lane, Dec. 30, 1703 (Daily Courant)... . The 
Fortune Hunters, a Comedy pr.1s. The Devil of a Wife, or the Comical Trans- 
formation, pr.1s.... J All Printed for J. Knapton at the Crown in St Paul’s 
Churchyard. 


65. (Post Boy, Jan. 29/31) 

Next Week will be published, The Modish Husband. A Comedy. As 
it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by the Author of the 
Ladies Visiting Day, Price 1s.6d. Printed for James Knapton, G. Strahan and 
B. Lintott. Published Post Man, Feb. 3/5 1702: For James Knapton at the 
Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard; G. Strahan at the Golden Ball over aginst the 
Royal Exchange, Cornhil; and B. Lintott at the Post-house at the Middle Tem- 
ple Gate, in Fleet-street, price 1s.6d. Repeated: Post Boy, Feb. 21/24 1702; 
Post Boy, Feb. 26/28 1702. Brit .Mus. 11775 d 23. 4°. 1702. 


66. (Post Man, Feb. 7/10) 

This day is published, The False Friend. A Comedy, as it is acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. By His Majesties Servants. Printed for 
Jacob Tonson within Gray’s-Inn-Gate, next Gray’s-Inn-Lane. Brit. Mus. 11774 
h 2. 4°. 1702. Musick in four Parts, Price 1s.6d. published Post Boy, Feb. 10/12, 
1702, by Walsh & Hare. Brit. Mus. d 24 (9), obl. fol. 
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67. (Post Boy, Feb. 12/14) 

This day is published, Cassandra; or, the true Virgin Prophetess. An 
Opera, as it is now performed at the Theatre Royal by His Majesties’ Servants. 
The Musical Entertainments being inserted in their proper Places. Printed for 
A. Roper at the Black Boy, and R. Basset at the Mitre in Fleet-street. Bri’. 
Mus. 161 d 63. 4°. 1702. 


68. (Post Boy, Feb. 12/14) 

Newly Published . . . The Gentleman Dancing Master, a Comedy, 
written by Mr. Wycherley, Price 1s. . . . Printed for Richard Wellington at the 
Dolphin and Crown at the West End of St Paul’s Churchyard. Brit. Mus. 644 
i 83. 4°. 1702. 


69. (Post Boy, March 3/5) 

This day is Published, the Instrumental Musick in 4 Parts Performed 
in the new Comedy called, the Inconstant, or the Way to Win Him. Composed 
by Mr. D. Purcel. English Post, March 9/11 1702: This day is published, The 
Inconstant, or the Way to Win Him. A Comedy as it is Acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, by His Majesties Servants, written by Mr Farquhar. Au 
thor of the Trip to the Jubilee. Printed for James Knapton at the Crown in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, George Strahan, at the Golden Ball over against the Royal- 
Exchange Cornhill, and Bernard Lintott next the Middle Temple Gate Fleet- 
street. Pr.1s.6d. Repeated Post Man, March 12/14 1702; Post Man, March 
19/21, 1702. Brit. Mus. 11774 g 25. 4°. 1702. 


70. (Post Boy, April 16/18) 

Next Week will be published, the Miscellaneous Works of the Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Sedley, Bar., Containing Satyrs, Epigrams, Court-Charac- 
ters, Translations, Essays and Speeches in Parliament. Collected in one volume. 
To which is added the Death of Marc Antony; A Tragedy never before printed. 
Published from the original MSS by Capt. Ayloffe. Printed for S. Briscoe. 


71. (Post Man, May 16/19) 

The Comical Gallant, or the Amours of Sir John Falstaffe. A Comedy. 
As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by Her Majesty’s Servants, 
by Mr Dennis. To which is added a large account of the Taste in Poetry, and 
the Causes of the Degeneracy of it. Printed for and Sold by A. Baldwin near the 
Oxford Arme in Warwick Lane. Post Boy, Dec. 10/12 1702: Price Bound 2/6. 
Brit. Mus. 643 i 19(5). 4°. 1702. 


72. (Post Boy, May 30/June 2) 

Mrs Behn’s Plays in 2 Volumes, 8vo. Price 12s... . The Unhappy 
Favourite, or Earl of Essex, a Tragedy, Price 1s.6d. Daily Courant, Jan. 7, 1703: 
At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Saturday next will be presented a Play 
called The Unhappy Favourite, or the Earl of Essex. With several Entertain- 
ments of Danceing by Monsieur du Ruel, lately arrived from the Opera at Paris, 
being a Scholar of the famous Mons. Peccour. Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 2 
1703 (Daily Courant) With singing and Danceing. Revived Drury Lane, Dec. 
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10, 1703 (Daily Courant) ... The Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great, a 
Tragedy, Price 2s. Brit. Mus. 841 c 8(4). 4°. 1702. Daily Courant, May 27, 1703: 
At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mrs Lee. At the 
New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Tuesday next being the First Day 
of June will be presented a Play called, The Rival Queens, or, The Death of 
Alexander the Great. Repeated May 31, 1703 (Daily Courant): With Singing 
by the Famous Signora Maria Margarita Gallia, lately arrived from Italy, who 
has yet never sung in England. All printed for Richard Wellington at the 
Dolphin and Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. Where Gentlemen may have all 
sorts of Plays and Novels. 


73. (Post Boy, May 30/June 2) 

The Sham Lawyer, or the lucky Extravagant, as it was acted in the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Written by Dr Drake. . . . printed for A. Roper 
in Fleet-street. Brit. Mus. 841 d 11(2). 4°. 1697. 


74. (Daily Courant, June 2) 

Tomorrow being the third day of June, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane will be revived the celebrated comedy call’d Bartholomew Fair. 
Written by the Famous Ben Johnson. All the parts acted to the best advantage. 
Revived at Drury Lane, Daily Courant, Aug. 15, 1702: For the Benefit of Mrs 
Lucas. 


75. (Daily Courant, June 9) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane being the ninth day of June 
will be reviv’d, A Comedy called the Sea Voyage, or a Commonwealth of 
Women. With Entertainments of Singing by Mr Hughs and others; and several 
Dances; Particularly Tolet’s Ground. 


76. (Post Man, June 18/20) 

Whereas several Tickets have been delivered by Mrs Hodgson for her 
Benefit Play, she intending to have the Play of Tamerlane; this is to give notice 
it cannot be acted, and that the Tickets will be taken for Oedipus on Monday 
next being the 22nd of this June. From the New Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


77. (Daily Courant, June 25) 

All of Mr Shadwell’s Plays Bound, or Single, Viz. Sullen Lovers, 
Humourists, Royal Shepherdess, Virtuoso, Psyche, Libertine, Epsom Wells, 
Timon of Athens, Miser, True Widow, Lancashire Witches, Woman Captain, 
Squire of Alsatia, Bury Fair, Amourous Biggett, Scowrers, Volunteers, in 4°. 
Printed for J. Knapton at the Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. 


78. (Daily Courant, June 30) 
... The English Friar, Pr.1s. Herod the Great. All printed for J. 
Knapton at the Crown in St Paul’s Churchyard. 


79. (Post Boy, July 4/7) 

To Morrow will be published the last new Play call’d, The Beau’s 
Duel, or a Soldier for the Ladies. Acted at the new Theatre in Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields by Her Majesty’s Servants. Printed for D. Brown at the Black Swan, 
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and N. Cox at the Golden Bible without Temple Bar; and sold by J. How and 
B. Bragg at the Blue Ball in Ave Mary Lane next Ludgate Street. Brit. Mus. 
11774 g 2. 4°. 1702. Revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Oct. 21, 1702 (Daily 
Courant, Oct. 20): With the addition of a New Scene, and a New Prologue and 
Epilogue with a whimsical song sung by Mr Pack. 


80. (Daily Courant, July 6) 

For the benefit of Mrs Campion. On Tuesday the 7th of July at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane will be presented a Play called Oronooko, being 
the last time of acting it till winter; with the New Musick set to Flutes; and to be 
performed by Mr Banister and his Son and others, and some of Mr Weldon’s 
New Songs, perform’d in his last Consort, with several Dances by Mrs Campion 
and others; Also Vaulting on the Horse; and Mr Pinkeman will present the audi- 
ence with a New Vacation Epilogue never yet spoken by him. Revived at 
Drury Lane, Jan. 2, 1703 (Daily Courant, Dec. 31, 1702). Daily Courant, April 
23, 1703: For the benefit of Will Pinkeman. On Tuesday next the 27th of April 
will be presented a Play called, Oronooko, with several surprising entertain- 
ments which will be express’d in the Monday’s Courant, and in the large Bills 
that will be posted about the Town that Day. Particularly the famous Mr Evans 
lately come into England, Vaulter of the manag’d Horse, where lyes his body 
extended on one hand in which Posture he drinks several glasses of Wine with 
the other, and from that throws himself a Summerset over the horse’s head to 
the Admiration of all that see him. Revived Drury Lane, June 19, 1703 (Daily 
Courant). Revived, Drury Lane, Nov. 15 1703 (Daily Courant): At the Desire 
of several Ladies of Quality ... with Singing by Mr Leveridge. And Several 
entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruell. Published by 
Tooke, Oct. 7, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


81. (Daily Courant, July 7) 

Rinaldo and Armida, a Tragedy; Price 1s. Iphigenia, a Tragedy, 
Price 1s. ... All written by Mr Dennis, and Sold by Bernard Lintott at the 
Middle-Temple Gate Fleet-street; where Gentlemen may be furnish’d with all 
New Plays at reasonable Rates. 


82. (Daily Courant, July 11) 

For the benefit of Mrs Moore. At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane 
this present Saturday the 11th of July will be acted that celebrated Comedy 
call’d Bury Fair; written by the Ingenious Mr Shadwell, late Poet Laureat; 
And at the desire of Several Persons of Quality will be performed the last new 
entertainment of Musick Composed for Flutes on the Stage, by Mr Bannister 
and his Son and others; and Mr Pinkeman will speak the last new epilogue never 
Spoken but once. With Entertainments of Singing by Mrs Lyndsey and others; 
and also Danceing. 


83. (Post Boy, Aug. 18/20) 

This day for the Benefit of Mrs Kent, will be acted a Comedy called, 
The London Cuckolds, with Dancing by Mrs Campion; And a Variety of Comick 
Danceing, viz; A Dance to Tollet’s Ground by Mr Essex and Mrs Lucas, and a 
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Scotch Dance by Mrs Bignell, and a Dance by Monsieur Nevelong and 8 more, 
call’d Dame Ragondes and her 8 Children; the right Irish Trot by Mr Goodwin, 
and Will Penkethman will speak the Epilogue upon the Ass. 


84. (Daily Courant, Aug. 22) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this present Saturday the 22nd 
of August will be performed, A Comedy call’d The Jovial Crew; or, The Merry 
Beggars; and the famous Mr Clench of Barnet will perform an Organ with 3 
voices, the double Curtell, the Flute, and the Bells with the Mouth; the Hunts- 
man, the Hounds, and the Pack of Dogs. With vaulting on the Horse. A Dance 
between two French Men and two French Women, and other Dances. And 
Monsieur Serene and another Person lately arrived in England will perform a 
Night Scene by a Harlequin and a Scaramouch, after the Italian manner. And 
M. Pinkethman will speak his last new Vacation Epilogue, being the last time 
of Acting till after Bartholomew-Fair. 


85. (Daily Courant, Sept. 18) 

At the Desire of some Persons of Quality, this present Friday being 
the 18th of September, at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane will be presented a 
Comedy called, the Emperor of the Moon; wherein Mr Penkethman acts the 
part of Harlequin without a Masque, for the Entertainment of an African Prince 
lately arrived here, being Nephew to the King of Bauday of that country. With 
several entertainments of singing and dancing and the last new Epilogue never 
spoken but once by Mr Penkethman. Revived at Drury Lane April 19, 1703 
(Daily Courant): For the Entertainment of His Excellency Hodgha Bawhoon, 
Envoy to Her Majesty from the Great King of Persia. . . . With Entertainments. 
Revived at Drury Lane Oct. 18, 1703 (Daily Courant); Revived at Drury Lane, 
Dec. 27, 1703 (Daily Courant): With additional Scenes, being the changes in 
the Dome, which were originally used in the opera of The Virgin Prophetess. 
Singing by Mr Mason and Mr Good. And several Entertainments of Danceing 
by Mr Laferry, Mrs Bicknell, the Devonshire Girl, and Mr Claxton, her Master. 
Revived at Drury Lane Nov. 24, 1703 (Daily Courant, Nov. 23); Revived at 
Drury Lane Nov. 25 (Daily Courant): With Singing by Mrs Mason who never 
appeared on the stage. 


86. (Daily Courant, Sept. 22) 

All for Love, or the World Well Lost. The state of Innocence, or the 
Fall of Man. Tempest . . . Valentinian. . .. and most other plays are sold by 
Bernard Lintott, at the Middle Temple-Gate in Fleet-street. Repeated Daily 
Courant, Dec. 2 1702 with Tyrannick Love and Fairy Queen. 


87. (Daily Courant, Sept. 23) 

At the New Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields to Morrow being 
Thursday the 24th of September will be revived that Celebrated Tragedy called 
Cimbiline, King of Brittain. The Great Protector of his Country. Written by the 
famous Author William Shakespear. Repeated Daily Courant, Oct. 6, 1702, to 
be acted on the 7th. 
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88. (Daily Courant, Oct. 3) 

At the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields on Monday next being the 
5th of October will be revived that Famous Comedy called the Guardian, or the 
Cutter of Coleman Street, written by the Ingenious Mr Cowley. 


89. (Daily Courant, Oct. 8) 

Tomorrow at the New Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields will be 
revived a Comedy called, The Alchemist. Written by the Famous Ben Johnson. 
Never acted there before. Repeated Daily Courant, Oct. 9, 1702. 


90. (Daily Courant, Oct. 15) 

At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. At the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, on Friday the 16th of October will be presented a comedy called, 
Rule a wife and Have a Wife. Acted by the whole Company. With several ex- 
traordinary entertainments that are particularly bespoke by some gentry, which 
will be express’d in the great Bills. No Money to be return’d after the Curtain 
is drawn up. By Her Majesty’s Servants. Vivat Regina. Revived at Drury Lane 
Nov. 29, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


91. (Daily Courant, Oct. 20) 

For the Benefit of the Box-keepers. At the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
lane, this present Tuesday the 20th day of October, will be presented, A Play 
called, Ibraham the 13th, Emperor of the Turks. With a new Song by Mrs Shaw, 
never perform’d before, compos’d by a Gentleman lately arrived from Dublin. 
Also an Extraordinary Entertainment of Instrumental Musick, all of Flutes, to 
be perform’d by Mr Paisible and others. With a Mimick Night Scene after the 
Italian manner, by a New Scaramouch and Harlaquin. Likewise a new Dance 
by Mr Cottin and Mrs Bicknell. With the last new Prologue to the Town by 
Mr Wilks. The Boxes Five Shillings, Pit Three Shillings, First Gallery two 
Shillings, Upper Gallery One Shilling. No Money to be return’d after the 
Curtain is drawn up. 


92. (Daily Courant, Oct. 21) 

For the Benefit of Will Penkethman. On Sat. the 24 Instant will be 
acted several new dramatick entertainments called the Medley; the first being a 
Tragical Interlude of one Act only, call’d, The Death of King Henry VI. The 
second several select Scenes in the Comedy of Aesop; and the last is a short 
Comedy of two Acts, call’d, The Schoolboy, or, The Comical Rivals: In all 
which the several parts of Crook-Backed Richard, the Beau, and the School- 
Boy, will be performed by Mr Cibber; and the Genealogist, and the Country 
Gentleman with his Hounds, and Major Rakish one of the Rivals, by William 
Pinkeman; and an Epilogue to the Town will be spoken by him. With several 
Entertainments that will be particularly express’d in the Bills of that Day, 
at common prices. 


93. (Daily Courant, Oct. 29) 
At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, tomorrow being Friday the 
30th of October will be presented a Play called, The Antient History of King 
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Lear. For the benefit of Mr Fairbanck and others. . . . With several entertain- 
ments which will be express’d in the Bills. Repeated Daily Courant, Oct. 30, 
1702: This day will be . . . Revived Oct. 9, 1703 (Daily Courant); Oct. 27, 1703, 
(Daily Courant, Oct. 25); Dec. 21, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


94. (Daily Courant, Oct. 30) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. ... And to-morrow will be 
presented a Comedy, call’d, The Plain Dealer. For the Benefit of Mr Baggs. With 
several Entertainments in each Play, which will be express’d in the Bills. 


95. (Daily Courant, Nov. 7) 

At the New Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields on Monday next 
being the 9th of November will be reviv’d, The Villain, a Tragedy. With a 
Variety of entertainments which will be express’d in the Bills. Revived at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, June 14, 1703 (Daily Courant): For the Entertainment of His Excel- 
lency Don Luiz da Cunha, Envoy Extraordinary from the King of Portugal to 
Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain. With several entertainments . . . And 
the mad song in Don Quixote which was omitted in the Play, will, at the Request 
of some Persons of Quality be perform’d by Mr Bowman... The Play to begin 
at half an hour after Five o’clock. 


96. (Post Boy, Nov. 7/10) 

This day will be published, a new Comedy call’d All for the Better; 
or, the Infallible Cure. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane by Her 
Majesty’s Servants. Sold by B. Bragg at the Blue Ball in Ave Mary Lane; and 
by the Booksellers of London and Westminster, 1702. Brit. Mus. 83 b 15(2). 4°. 
1703. 


97. (Daily Courant, Nov. 13) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present Friday being the 
13th of November will be acted a Comedy called The Relapse, or Vertue in 
Danger, being the Second Part of the Fool in Fashion. The Part of Miss Hoyden 
to be play’d by Mrs Hooke the new Actress lately come from Dublin. With 
Entertainments of Singing and Danceing. Revived at Drury Lane, May 15, 
1703 (Daily Courant, May 13)....For the Benefit of the Famous Signior 
Gasperini, he having but a short time to stay in England. Revived at Drury 
Lane, July 1, July 31, 1703 (Daily Courant): The Part of Miss Hoyden to be 
acted by Mrs Bicknell. For Mr Fairbanks and Her Benefit. Revived at Drury 
Lane, Oct. 22, 1703 (Daily Courant) and Nov. 23, (Daily Courant). 


98. (Daily Courant, Nov. 13) 

... And at the desire of several Persons of Quality, to-morrow being 
the 14th of November, will be reviv’d The Opera call’d The Island Princess, or, 
The Generous Portuguez. Wherein Mr Leveridge will perform his own Parts, and 
particularly the Enthusiastick Song compos’d by him. Revived at Drury Lane, 
Jan. 1, 1703 (Daily Courant, Dec. 31, 1702): For the Entertainment of Senior 
Don Bartholomeo Bernalte Maruso Alcayde of Rota and several other strangers 
lately come from Spain. 
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99. (Daily Courant, Nov. 19) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present Thursday being 
the 19th of November will be presented a Comedy called, The Old Batchellor. 
With several entertainments of singing by Mr Leveridge, particularly the mad 
song in Don Quixote beginning: Let the dreadful Engines &c . . . With several 
Dances. 


100. (Daily Courant, Nov. 19) 

..- And on Monday next being the 23d of November will be pre- 
sented a new Comedy never acted before, call’d,; She wou’d, and she wou’d not: 
or, The Kind Impostor. Evidently not acted till Thursday, Nov. 26, 1702 
(Daily Courant, Nov. 24): And it is humbly desir’d that no Gentleman may In- 
terrupt the Action by standing on the stage the First day. Revived Drury Lane 
Oct. 13, 1703 (Daily Courant): With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Danceing. And whereas the Audiences have been incommoded by the Plays 
usually beginning too late, the Company of the said Theatre do therefore give 
notice, that they will constantly begin at Five a clock without fail, and continue 
the same hour all the Winter. Revived Drury Lane, Oct. 25, 1703 (Daily Cour- 
ant): With several entertainments of singing by Mrs Campion and dancing by 
Mrs Bicknell and the Devonshire Girl; Revived Drury Lane, Nov. 22, 1703 
(Daily Courant); and Drury Lane Dec. 28, 1703 (Daily Courant), both times 
with singing and danceing. Published, Post Man Dec. 15/17, 1702 by Wm. Tur- 
ner at the Angel in Lincoln’s Inn Back Gate, and John Nutt near Stationer’s 
Hall. Repeated Post Boy Dec. 17/19, 1702; Post Boy, Dec. 19/22, 22/24, 24/26, 
1702; Post Boy Jan. 2/5, 1703; Post Boy, Jan. 12/14, 1703. Brit. Mus. 11774 
g3.4°. 1703. 


101. (Daily Courant, Nov. 19) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Saturday next being the 21st 
of November, will be revived the Tragedy of Mackbeth with Vocal and Instru- 
mental Musick, all new composed by Mr Leveridge and performed by him and 
others. For the benefit of Mr Wilks. Revived Drury Lane, June 17, 1703 (Daily 
Courant): Being the last time of acting it till Winter, with all Musick . . . Re- 
vived Drury Lane, Nov. 27, 1703 (Daily Courant): All the Musick being com- 
posed by Mr Leveridge, wherein he performs his own parts. With several Comick 
Dances. And several Entertainments of Singing by Mr Mason. 


102. (Flying Post, Nov. 19/21) 

The Innocent Lampooner; or The Devote turn’d Lover. Dedicated 
and presented to the Queen for Entertainment of Her Majesty, and Her Hon- 
ourable Attendance at the Bath. Sold by John Nutt. 


103. (Daily Courant, Dec. 8) 

At the desire of several persons of quality, and for the benefit of the 
author. At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, tomorrow being Tuesday the 8th 
of December, will be revived a Comedy called, The Bath, or The Western Lass. 
Made shorter and intermix’d with Vocal Musick and Dancing particularly a 
Song beginning, Let the Dreadful Engines &c. perform’d by Mr Leveridge; a 
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Comical Dialogue by him and Mrs Lindsey, beginning with, Since the Times are 
so bad &c Another perform’d by Mr Larcone and Mr Hughes beginning Sing, 
Sing, all ye Muses. With another new Scotch Song by Mr Leveridge. And a 
new Prologue, All in Honour of the Officers of the Army and Fleet, and to wel- 
come them home from Flanders and Vigo. With Danceing between every act by 
a Devonshire Girl never seen on the stage before, who performs first, a genteel 
Ground to the Harp, alone. 2d. An Irish Humour called, The Whip of Dunboyne 
with her Master, 3d. Another genteel Dance by her alone, 4th. a Highland Lilt 
with her Master. 5th. A Country Farmer’s Daughter singly; and all in natural 
habits. To begin exactly at Five a Clock. The Boxes 5s. the Pit 3s. the middle 
Gallery 2s. the upper Gallery 1s.6d. 


104. (Daily Courant, Dec. 9) 

At the Theatre Royal on Monday next being the 14th of December, 
will be presented a new Comedy never acted before called, The Twin Rivals. 
Published Daily Courant, Dec. 29, 1702 by Lintott. Post Man Jan. 7/9 1703: 
A new Set of Aires in 4 parts performed in the Comedy called, the Twin Rivals. 
Composed by Mr William Croft, pr.1s.6d. Brit. Mus. 11774 g 26. 4°. 


105. (Daily Courant, Dec. 9) 

At the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields tomorrow being 
the Tenth day of December, will be reviv’d a Comedy never acted there before 
call’d The Scornful Lady. Revived Lincoln’s-Inn, Daily Courant, Feb. 11, 1703: 
For the benefit of Mr Doggett . . . the Scornful Bride (sic), The Part of Savil 
the Steward to be acted by Mr Doggett, and the New Year’s Day Song and 
Musick as it was perform’d before Her Majesty, and the Masque of Acis and 
Galatea, and danceing performed by Monsieur ]’Abbe, Mrs Ellford and others. 


106. (Daily Courant, Dec. 9) 

... And on Friday, The Indian Emperor, or, The Conquest of Mex- 
ico by the Spaniards. With the Masque of Acis and Galatea. And Danceing by 
Monsieur |’Abbe and Mrs Ellford &c. For the Entertainment of Don Bartolome 
Bernalte Maruso, Mayor and Alcaide of Rota, and his Nephew Don Juan Ber- 
nalte de los Cavellos, who came to England in the Fleet from Vigo. 


107. (Post Man, Dec. 17/19) 

Yesterday was published, The Patriot, or, the Italian Conspiracy. 
A Tragedy. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Printed for Wil- 
liam Davis at the Black Bull, and George Strahan at the Golden Ball in Cornhill. 
Repeated Post Man, Dec. 19/22 1702. Brit. Mus. 164 i 2. 8°. 1703. 


108. (Daily Courant, Dec. 22) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present Tuesday being the 
22nd of December, will be Acted a Comedy called, The Lancashire Witches, or 
Teague O’Devilly the Irish Priest. And the Famous Signor Gasperini lately ar- 
rived from Rome, will perform several Entertainments of Musick by himself, 
and in Consort with others. And Mr Leveridge and Mrs Lindsey will perform the 
Dialogue beginning with, Since Times are so bad &c. Revived at Drury Lane 
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Oct. 29 (Daily Courant) 1703: For the Entertainment of several Forreigners . . . 
With several entertainments of Singing and Danceing. With a Comical Night 
Scene between Scaramouch and Harlequin. To be perform’d by the famous 
Monsieur Surin and Mr Baxter, being the last time of their Performance during 
their stay in England. At common prices. Revived Drury Lane Dec. 1 1703 
(Daily Courant.) 


109. (Daily Courant, Dec. 29) 

Never acted before. At the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, on 
Thursday next being the 31st of December, will be presented a New Play called 
the Heiress, or the Salamanca Doctor Out-plotted. Published, London Gazette, 
Jan. 14/18 1703, with title, The Stolen Heiress, or the Salamanca Doctor Out- 
witted, by W. Turner, at the Angel at Lincoln’s-Inn-Back-Gate, and J. Nutt 
near Stationer’s Hall. Price 1s.6d. Repeated: Post Boy, Jan. 18/19; Post Man, 
Jan. 19/21; Post Boy, Jan. 26/28; Post Boy, Jan. 30/Feb. 2; Post Man, Feb. 
4/6; Post Boy Feb. 16/19. Brit. Mus. 11778 g 23. 4°. 1704. 


1703. 
110. (English Post, Jan. 11/13) 
This day is published the last new tragedy, called, the Governor of 
Cyprus, as it is acted at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, by Mr 
Oldmixon. Printed for R. Parker at the Unicorn under the Piazza of the Royal 
Exchange, price 1s. Brit. Mus. 841 c 8(10). 4°. 1703. Repeated Jan. 14/16, 1703 
(Flying Post). 


111. (Daily Courant, Jan. 15) 

Next Week will be published, the last new Comedy entituled, Tun- 
bridge Walks, or the Yeoman of Kent. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane by Her Majesty’s Servants. Printed for Bernard Lintott at the 
Middle-Temple-Gate in Fleet-street, price 1s.6d. Brit. Mus. 643i 18(2). 4°. 1703. 
Repeated Daily Courant Jan. 27,1703; and Daily Courant Jan. 29, 1703: With 
Dedication to John How, price 1s.6d. Revived at Drury Lane, Feb. 12, 1703 
(Daily Courant): And to conclude all, Will. Pinkeman speaks a Joking Epilogue. 
No money to be return’d after the Curtain is drawn. Repub. Post Boy, Feb. 
9/11 and Post Man, Feb. 11/13, 1703. Revived June 16, 1703 at Drury Lane 
(Daily Courant, June 15). Revived at Drury Lane (Daily Courant) July 6, 
1703: With entertainments as are express’d in the Great Bills. Being the last 
time of Acting it this Season. Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 7, 1703 (Daily 
Courant): With several Entertainments of Danceing. And a Night Scene be- 
tween Scaramouch and Harlequin, to be perform’d by the Famous Monsieur 
Surrein and Mr Baxter, who make but a short stay in England. Whereas the 
Audiences have been incommoded by the Plays usually beginning too late, the 
Company of the said Theatre do therefore give notice that they will constantly 
begin at Five a clock without Fail, and continue the same hour all the Winter. 
Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 25 1703 (Daily Courant): Nov. 22 1703, (Daily 
Courant); and Dec. 28 1703, each time with Danceing and Singing. 
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112. (Daily Courant, Jan. 20) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Saturday next the 23d of 
January will be performed a Consort of Musick . . . To which will be added a 
Comedy of two acts only called, The Country-House. Also several entertain- 
ments of Singing by Mr Leveridge, Mr Larcon and Mr Hughes. The Boxes are 
to be open’d into the Pit, where none are to be admitted but by printed tickets, 
not exceeding four hundred in number, at Five Shillings a Ticket. To be deliv- 
er’d at Mr White’s Chocolate-House in St James-street, and at Wills’ Coffee- 
house and Tom’s Coffee-house in Covent-Garden on Thursday and Friday next; 
And no Persons to be admitted in Masks. 


113. (Daily Courant, Jan. 29) 

At the Desire of several Persons of Quality, for one day. At the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, on Monday next being the First Day of February, 
will be perform’d an Extraordinary Consort of Musick... part of which will 
be one entire Act of the Opera, call’d, The Fairy Queen, compos’d by the late 
Mr Purcell . . . To which will be added the best scenes of the Comedy call’d, 
Marriage A-la-Mode, made into two Acts. The Boxes are to be open’d into the 
Pit, where none are to be admitted but by printed Tickets not exceeding 400 in 
number, at Five Shillings a Ticket, which will be deliver’d on this present Friday 
and to-morrow at Mr White’s and the Gaunt Chocolate-Houses in St James’s- 
street, and at Tom’s and Will’s Coffee-House in Covent-Garden. A similar Con- 
sort of Musick was advertised in Daily Courant for Feb. 11 1703: The Boxes to 
be kept entire for the Ladies, as at a Play. 


114. (Post Man, Feb. 9/11) 

Love Betray’d; or, the Agreeable Disappointment; A Comedy, as it 
is acted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By the Author of the Ladies 
Visiting Day. Printed for D. Brown at the Black Swan without Temple Bar, Fr. 
Coggan in the Inner Temple lane, Wm. Davis and George Strahan Cornhil. Brit. 
Mus. 83 a 8(1). 4°. 1703. Repeated Post Man, Feb. 16/18, 1703. Post Man, 
Feb. 23/25 1703: This day is Published, The new Musick performed in the 
Comedy called, Love Betray’d, or the Agreeable disappointment. Composed by 
Mr Wm Corbett, price, 1s.6d. .. . Printed for J. Walsh. Repeated London Ga- 
zette, March 1/4, 1703.) 


115. (Post Boy, Feb. 11/13) 

This day is published, the Tragedy of King Saul written by a De- 
ceased Person of Honour; and now made Publick at the Request of several Men 
of Quality who have highly approved of it. Printed for H. Playford at his shop 
at the Temple Change, and sold by John Nutt, near Stationer’s Hall. Brit. Mus. 
162 1, 6. 8°. 1703. 


116. (Daily Courant, Feb. 16) 

Not acted these Ten Years. At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on 
Thursday next being the 18th day of February will be reviv’d a Comedy called 
The Rover, or the Banished Cavaliers. The part of the Rover to be acted by Mr 
Wilks, and the part of Helena by Mrs Verbruggen. With several Entertainments 
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of Danceing between the Famous Monsieur du Ruel and Madamoiselle St Leger, 1 
who perform’d together at the Opera at Paris. The Boxes 5s. Pit 3s, first Gallery 
i 2s upper Gallery 1s. Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 14, 1703, (Daily Courant): t 
For the Benefit of Mr Hall and Mr Swiny. . . . All Parts to be play’d to the best ( 
advantage. With several Entertainment of Comick Danceing by the Devonshire } 
Girl, Mrs Bicknell, &c. Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 15, 1703 (Daily Courant): 
Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 9, 1703 (Daily Courant): With several Italian ! 


Sonatas on the Violin by Signor Gasperini and Danceing by the Devonshire 
Girl in Imitation of Mademoiselle De Subligny. 


117. (Post Boy, March 4/6) 

Next Monday will be published a Prologue sent to Mr Row to his 
new Play called, The Fair Penitent, Designed to be spoken by Mr Betterton but 
refused. It’s printed in Quarto and may be stitched up with the Play. Printed 
for the Booksellers of London and Westminster. Published March 9/11, 1703 
Post Boy: Refused for being too Satyrical. 


118. (Daily Courant, March 10) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane tomorrow being the 11th of 
March will be Acted a new Comedy written by Mr Tho. Durfey, called The Old 
Mode and the New, or, Country Miss with her Fourbeloe. Revived at Drury 
Lane, March 13, 1703: The Play being shortened at least an Hour in the Action. 
With several Entertainments of Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, particularly 
a Quakers Dance, never perform’d but once. Also Singing by Mr Leveridge. And 
several Entertainments on the Violin by the Famous Signior Gasperini. Revived 
at Drury Lane, Oct. 19, 1703 (Daily Courant): For Mrs Campion’s Benefit; 
Revived again Oct 20 at Drury Lane; Revived Oct. 21 at Drury Lane: For the 
Benefit of Mrs Campion. ... with the Comical Epilogue by Mr Pinkeman. 
(Daily Courant). Published, Daily Courant, April 13, 1703, price 1s.6d. By 
Bernard Lintott at the Middle-Temple-Gate, and sold by Samuel Clark at the 
corner of Exchange-Alley in Birchin-Lane, Francis Faucet in the New Exchange 
and Lucas Stowkey over against the Mewse-Gate, Charing-Cross. Brit. Mus. 
644, h 8. 4°. 


119. (Daily Courant, March 13) 
The Fair Penitent, A Tragedy, as it is acted at the New Theatre in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By Her Majesty’s Servants. Written by Mr Rowe, 
Esq. Printed for Jacob Tonson, within Gray’s-Inn-Gate-next Gray’s-Inn-Lane. 
Repeated: Post Boy, March 23/25 1703. Brit. Mus. 806 k 16(69). 4°. 1703. Post 
Man, March 30/April 1, 1703: On Tuesday was published, The new Musick in 
4 Parts performed in the Tragedy called the Fair Penitent. . . . Printed for J. 
Walsh. Revived at Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields June 8, 1703 (Daily Courant): 
For the Benefit of Mrs Prince. ... With Four Entertainments of Singing (en- 
tirely new) by the Famous Signora Francesca Margarita de l’Epine, to which will 
be added the Nightingale Song: . .. With a Country Wedding Dance by Mon- 
sieur l’Abbe, Mrs Elford and others, and also a new Entertainment of Danceing 
between Mezetin, a clown, and two chair-men. With the Dance of Blouzabella 
by Mr Prince and Mrs Elford . . . Boxes 6s. Pit 4s. Gallery 2s.6d. 
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120. (Daily Courant, April 9) 

Never acted before. At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, tomorrow 
being Saturday the Tenth day of this present April, will be presented a new 
Comedy call’d The Fair Example, or the Modish Citizens. To begin exactly at 
half an hour after Five. Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 26, 1703 (Daily Courant). 


121. (Daily Courant, April 23) 

At the Desire of several Persons of Quality. For the Benefit of Mr 
Hall and Mr Swiny, at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present Friday 
being the 23d of April will be presented the last reviv’d Play call’d, Virtue Be- 
tray’d, or Ann Bullen. The Part of King Henry the Eighth to be perform’d by 
Captain Griffin. With several Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini. 
Also Singing by Mr Leveridge And a New Dance by the Devonshire Girl, in 
Imitation of Madamoiselle du Subligny. Likewise several Entertainments of 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs Campion and others. Revived 
at Drury Lane, June 9 1703 (Daily Courant); Revived at Drury Lane, Oct. 12, 
1703: With a Comical Entertainment in a Tavern between Scaramouch, Harle- 
quin and Punchanello .. . 


122. (Daily Courant, April 27) 

At the Desire of several persons of Quality. Tomorrow being Wed- 
nesday, the 28th of April at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields will 
be presented a New Comedy called, As You Find It. With the Masque of Acis 
and Galatea and the rest of the Musical Entertainments in the Mad Lover. And 
a variety of Singing between the Acts by Mrs Hodgson, Mr Cook and Mr Davis. 
Also several entertainments of Danceing by Mrs Elford and Mr Firbanck. For 
the Benefit of Mrs Porter whose part in it she never acted before. Post Man, 
May 1/4, 1703: On Thursday next will be published the last new Comedy, call’d, 
As you find it. As it is Acted at the New Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Printed for R. Parker at the Unicorn under the Royal Exchange. Published, 
May 6/10, 1703 (Post Man): where a new Tragedy called the Governor of Cyprus 
may be had at the same place. Brit. Mus. 161 c 3. 4°. 1703. 


123. (Daily Courant, April 29) 

Being the last time of Acting till after May-Fair. At the Theatre in 
Dorset-Garden to-morrow being Friday the 30th of April, will be presented A 
Farce, called, The Cheats of Scapin. And a Comedy of two acts only, called, 
The Comical Rivals, or, The School-Boy. With several Italian Sonatas by Signior 
Gasperini and others. And the Devonshire Girl, being now upon her Return to 
the City of Exeter, will perform three several Dances, particularly her last new 
Entry in imitation of Madamoiselle Subligni; and the Whip of Dunboyn by 
Mr Claxton her Master, being the last time of their Performance till Winter. And 
at the desire of several Persons of Quality (hearing that Mr Pinkeman hath hired 
the two famous French Girls lately arriv’d from the Emperor’s Court) They will 
perform several Dances on the Rope upon the Stage, being improv’d to that 
Degree, far exceeding all others in that Art. And their Father presents you with 
the Newest Humours of Harlequin, as perform’d by him before the Grand Signior 
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at Constantinople. Also the Famous Mr Evans lately arriv’d from Vienna, wil! 
shew you wonders of another kind, vaulting on the Manag’d Horse, being the 
greatest Master of that kind in the World. To begin at Five. So that all may be 
done by Nine a Clock. Repeated Daily Courant, April 30 1703. 


124. (Daily Courant, May 12) 

On Friday next will be published, the last new Tragedy intituled, 
Hypermnestra, or, Love in Tears. Written by Robert Owen. Printed for Bernard 
Lintott at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street. Price 1s.6d. Published May 
14, 1703. Brit. Mus. 841 c 8(11). 4°. 1703. Daily Courant, June 2 1703: Whereas 
a Play called Hypermnestra, or Love in Tears, has been lately published with a 
dedication to the Honourable Arthur Annesley Esq., This is to give notice that 
it was done altogether without his consent or knowledge which said Tragedy 
of Hypermnestra is printed for Bernard Lintott, at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet-street, price 1s.6d. 


125. (Daily Courant, May 13) 

At the Desire of several Persons of Quality, at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, this present Thursday being the 13th of May will be presented a 
Play called, The Fatal Marriage, or, the Innocent Adultery. With Singing by Mr 
Leveridge Mrs Campion and Mrs Shaw. And Entertainments of Danceing by 
the Famous Monsieur du Ruell and others. Revived: Drury Lane Oct. 14, 1703 
(Daily Courant, Oct. 14): For the benefit of Mr Bagge. With several entertain- 
ments of Danceing by the Devonshire Girl, Mrs Bicknell, Mr Laferay, and 
Singing by Mrs Shaw, particularly a Mad Song call’d Bess of Bedlam Set by Mr 
Henry Purcell. 


126. (Post Man, May 15/18) 

On Friday last was published, Britannia Triumphans, a Dramatick 
Entertainment on the departure of his Grace the Duke of Ormond. Performed 
Privately before several Persons of Quality and now published at their request. 
Written by S. P. Gent. The Musical Part set by the Ingenious I.C. Printed for 
Hugh Mongomerie. 


127. (Daily Courant, May 24) 

At the Desire of some Persons of Quality who are going out of Town, 
a Play called Timon of Athens, or the Man Hater will be acted this present Mon- 
day being the 24th of May at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, with a Mask set 
to Musick by the late Mr Purcell... And... Signor Gasperini will perform 
several Italian Sonatas and the Famous du Ruell will perform several Dances. 
Revived at Drury Lane, July 3, 1703 (Daily Courant): For the Benefit of Mr 
Newman. .. . Being the last time of Acting it this Season. 


128. (Daily Courant, June 2) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Friday next being the Fourth 
of June will be presented a new Comedy never acted before call’d Love’s Con- 
trivance, or, Le Medecin Malgre Luy. Revived: Drury Lane, June 7 1703: For 
the Benefit of the Author. Revived at Drury Lane, June 14, 1703 (Daily Cou- 
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rant): In which the Famous Gasperini will perform several Italian Sonatas. En- 
tertainments of Singing by Mr Leveridge and others, and Entertainments of 
Danceing by the Famous du Ruell and others, as express’d in the Bills at large. 
For the Benefit of the Boxkeepers, Lovelace, King and White. Revived at Drury 
Lane June 18, June 22, and October 20 (Daily Courant). Published by Bernard 
Lintott at the Middle Temple-Gate in Fleet-street. Price 1s.6d. Brit. Mus. 11778 
g 20. 4°. 1703. Daily Courant, June 16, 1703: Whereas the last new Comedy, 
call’d, Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medecin Malgre Luy, has the two letters R.M. 
to the Dedication. This is to give Notice, that the Name of the Author (who for 
some reasons is not willing to be known at present) does not begin with those two 
Letters. The true Name will shortly be made known. 


129. (Daily Courant, June 4) 

For the benefit of Mrs Elford. At the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields tomorrow being Friday the Fifth Instant will be presented the Trag- 
edy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love. With several dances by Monsieur 
L’Abbe and Mrs Elford, particularly the Wedding Dance. With an entertain- 
ment of Musick performed by the best Masters. 


130. (Daily Courant, June 17) 

On Friday will be acted a Comedy call’d Love’s Last Shift, or, the 
Fool in Fashion, with several entertainments by the famous Mr Clynch of Bar- 
net, for the Benefit of the Doorkeepers; and the famous Mr Claxton will perform 
several Dances. Repeated Daily Courant, June 18, 1703: Acted this day, being 
the last time of acting it this Season . . . And the Famous Mr Clynch being now 
in Town will for this once at the desire of several Persons of Quality, perform his 
Imitation of an Organ with 3 Voices, the double Curtell, and the Bells, the Hunts- 
man with his Horn and Pack of Dogs. All which he performs with his mouth on 
the open stage, being what no man beside himself could ever yet attain to. Re- 
vived at Drury Lane Oct. 26, 1703 (Daily Courant): For the Benefit of Mrs 
Moore... Revived Dec. 9, 1703; Dec. 31, 1703: . . . With the Grand Machine 
both taken out of the Opera of Dioclesian. 


131. (Daily Courant, June 22) 

... And tomorrow will be presented a New Comedy, never acted 
before, call’d, Vice Reclaim’d, or, The Passionate Mistress. Repeated, Daily 
Courant, June 23, 1703: To begin at half an Hour after Five. Revived, June 24, 
1703 (Daily Courant): Revived June 26, 1703: With entertainments of singing 
and dancing. Revived Tune 28, 1703. All at Drury Lane. Daily Courant, July 8, 
1703: Tomorrow will be publish’d, The last new Comedy, entituled, Vice Re- 
claim’d, or The Passionate Mistress. As it is acted at the Theatre Royal by Her 
Majesties Servants. Written by Richard Wilkinson, Gent, price 1s.6d. Printed 
for Bernard Lintott at the Middle-Temple-Gate in Fleet-street. Where may be 
had all the new plays. Published, July 9. Repeated Daily Courant; July 10, 
July 12, July 14, July 16, July 23, and July 26, 1703. Brit. Mus. 163 k 22. 4°. 
1703. 
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132. (Daily Courant, July 7) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this present Wednesday being 
the Seventh of July, will be presented several Dramatick Entertainments, viz. 
A Comedy call’d, The Comical Rivals, or, The Schoolboy. The select scenes of 
Nikin, being the fourth Act of The Old Batchellor. And the comical Scenes of 
The Angry Doctor, and, The Doubting Philosopher, being the last Act of Le 
Medecin Malgre Luy. With variety of Singing and Danceing. 


133. (Daily Courant, July 13) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane tomorrow being Wednesday the 
14th of July, will be reviv’d a Comedy of three Acts called, The Spanish Wives. 
With several entertainments of singing and danceing as will be express’d in the 
Bills. 

134. (Daily Courant, July 18) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane on Friday the 16th of July will 
be revived a Comedy (not acted these fifteen years) call’d, The Fools Preferment, 
or, The Three Dukes of Dunstable. To which will be spoken a New Prologue to 
introduce the Reading of that spoken by Mr Betterton to the University of Ox- 
ford, in which are some reflexions on the Judgments of the Town, With a new 
Epilogue in answer to it. 


135. (Post Man, Aug. 17/19) 

Circe, a Tragedy by Charles Davenant LL.D. The Third edition. 
Brit. Mus. 644, g 57. 4°. 1703. Printed for George Harris at the Queen’s-Head 
next door to the Bagnio in St. James’s Street. 


136. (Daily Courant, Aug. 21) 

At Parker’s and Dogget’s Booth near Hosier-lane end in Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, will be presented the celebrated History of Bateman, or, The Un- 
happy Marriage. With the Comical Humours of Sparrow his Man. Performed by 
Mr Dogget. With variety of Scenes and Machines, Singing, and Danceing, never 
seen before in the Fair. 


137. (Daily Courant, Aug. 23) 

At Parker’s Booth between the two Rope-Dancers during the time 
of Bartholomew-Fair, will be presented The Famous History of Dorastus and 
Fawnia. With several Entertainments of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. With 
very pleasant Dialogues and Antick Dances. Never before seen in the Fair. 


138. (Daily Courant, Aug. 24) 

At Pinkeman’s, Bullock’s, and Simpson’s Booth, over against the 
Hospital-Gate in Smithfield (during the Time of Bartholomew-Fair) will be pre- 
sented an extraordinary Entertainment after the best Manner, call’d, Jephtha’s 
Rash Vow, or, The Virgin’s Sacrifice. With the Comical Humours of Nurse and 
her Two Sons, Toby and Ezekiel. Together with the Pleasant manner of Didimer 
Toby’s Man. Also several Diverting Performances of Singing and Danceing. The 
Comedy being all new Writ. And the Parts of Toby and Ezekiel perform’d by 
the Two Famous Comedians, Mr Pinkeman and Mr Bullock. 
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| 139. (Daily Courant, Sept. 20) 


Never acted there before. At the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s 


- Inn-Fields, tomorrow being the 21st of September will be presented a Comedy, 
- called, Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be. The part of Sir Courtly to be performed 


by Mr Powell. With several entertainments of Singing between the Acts. Re- 


' vived Oct. 30 1703: For the Benefit of Mr Cibber. . . . With several proper enter- 


tainments of Singing and Dancing between the Acts. The Part of Sir Courtly to 
be acted by Mr Cibber. 


140. (Post Man, Sept. 23/25) 
This day is published. A New Comedy called, Sir Giddy Whim, or, 
The Lucky Amour. Price 1/6. Printed for J. Knapton at the Crown in St. Paul’s 


. Churchyard, where may be had other Plays, and Sold by A. Baldwin at the 


Oxford Arms in Warwick-lane. Brit. Mus. 161 d 26. 4°. 1703. 


141. (Daily Courant, Sept. 27) 

At the New Theatre in Little-Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields this present Mon- 
day being the 27th of September will be acted a revived play written by Mr 
Otway called, Don Carlos Prince of Spain. With a variety of danceing and Sing- 
ing as expressed in the Bill. Note the Tickets that were delivered for the Sullen 
Lovers will be taken this day, it being desired by some Ladies of Quality. 


142. (Daily Courant, Oct. 4) 

Not acted these twenty-eight years. At the New Theatre in Little 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, tomorrow being Tuesday will be revived a Comedy called, 
The Sullen Lovers, or the Impertinents. With the Humours of Sir Positive Atall. 
Written by the Ingenious Mr Shadwell late Poet Laureate. With a new Prologue 
by way of Elegy on the Death of the Royal Oak Lottery. And an Epilogue on the 
Life and Character of Maister Observator. The Part of Sir Positive Atall, and 
the Prologue and Epilogue to be perform’d by Mr Powell. 


143. (Daily Courant, Oct. 7) 

This day is published, Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Discover’d. A 
Tragedy, written by Thomas Otway, Price 1s.6d. Printed for Benj. Tooke at 
the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street. Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 20, 1703 
(Daily Courant). Brit. Mus. 643 i 21. 4°. 1704. 


144. (Daily Courant, Oct. 11) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this present Monday being the 
11th of October will be presented a Comedy called, The Silent Woman. Written 
by the famous Ben Johnson. With several entertainments of Singing and Dance- 
ing. And whereas the Audiences have been incommoded ... &c. Revived’ at 
Drury Lane, Dec. 13 1703; With several Sonatas &c. 


145. (Daily Courant, Oct. 18) 
... and tomorrow being Tuesday the 19th instant will be revived 


The Traytor, or the Tragedy of Amidea. With singing by Mr Leveridge and 
several Entertainments of Danceing by the Famous Mons. du Ruel, being the 
first time of their Performance this Season. 
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146. (Daily Courant, Oct. 22) 

. .. and tomorrow being Saturday will be presented, The Tragedy of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. With singing by Mrs Campion. Also several enter- 
tainments of Danceing. For the Benefit of Mr Wilks. Revived at Drury Lane 
Nov. 13 (Daily Courant): With Singing by Mr Leveridge and Dancing by Mrs 
du Ruell. 


147. (Daily Courant, Oct. 25) 

Never acted but once these 16 years. At the New Theatre in Little- 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields this present Monday being the 25th of October will be pre- 
sented a revived comedy called, The Woman Captain, or A Userer turned Sol- 
dier. With several new entertainments of singing by Mrs Hodgson, Mr Davis, 
Mr Cook. Together with variety of Comical Dances between every act. Begin- 
ning positively at Five. 


148. (Post Man, Nov. 2/4) 

There is now published, the last new comedy called Marry or do 
Worse. As it is acted at the New Theatre by Her Majesty’s Servants. pr.1/6. 
Printed for R. Basset at the Mitre in Fleet-street and J. Nutt near Stationer’s 
Hall. Brit. Mus. 83 a 6(2). 4°. 1704. 


149. (Daily Courant, Nov. 4) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this present Thursday being the 
4th of November will be presented a Play called The Spanish Fryar, or The 
Double Discovery. With several entertainments of Singing and Dancing. 


150. (Daily Courant, Nov. 6) 

Not acted these twenty Years, At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane 
this present Saturday being the 6th of November will be presented a Reviv’d 
Tragedy call’d, Love and Danger, or, The Mistaken Jealousie. Beginning at 
Five a Clock. Revived at Drury Lane Nov. 8 1703 (Daily Courant): Not acted 
these Ten Years... With Singing by Mr Leveridge, and Mrs Campion and 
Danceing by the Famous Monsieur du Ruel. Revived at Drury Lane, Nov. 17 
1703 (Daily Courant): A Revised Tragi-Comedy . . . 


151. (Daily Courant, Nov. 10) 

At the Desire of several Foreign Ministers. At the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane this present Wednesday being the 10th of November will be pre- 
sented a Comedy called Aesop. With several select Entertainments of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick. particularly some new Sonatas for the Violin lately 
brought from Rome, Compos’d by the Great Arcangelo Corelli and perform’d 
by Signior Gasperini and others; several of the best Stage songs by Mr Leveridge 
and Mrs Campion, with Danceing by her, the Devonshire Girl and Monsieur du 
Ruell. 


152. (Daily Courant, Nov. 29) 

. .. and on Wednesday will be presented a New Comedy called The 
Lying Lover, or the Lady’s Friendship. Written by the Author of the Funeral, 
or Grief a la Mode. Acted Dec. 2 (Daily Courant). Revived at Drury Lane, Dec. 
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3, Dec. 4, Dec. 6, Dec. 7, Dec. 8; Being the Sixth Night: For the Benefit of the 
Author. Dec. 15, 1703 (Daily Courant). 
153. (Daily Courant, Nov. 29) 

Never acted there but twice. At the desire of several persons of 
Quality. At the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields this present Monday 
being the 29th of November will be presented a Comedy called The Double 
Dealer. With several entertainments of Musick between the Acts. By Seignior 
Olsii lately come from Italy. 

154. (Post Man, Dec. 2/4) 

There is now published, The last new Comedy entituled, The Dif- 
ferent Widows; or, Intrigue All-a-Mode. As it is Acted at the New Theatre in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn-Fields. By Her Majesty’s Servants. Sold by Rob. Gibson at 
the Roe Buck between the two Temple Gates in Fleet-street, and J. Nutt near 
Stationer’s Hall. pr. 1s.6d. Brit. Mus. 11775 g 26. 4°. 1703. 

155. (Daily Courant, Dec. 18) 

At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane this present Saturday being the 
18th of December will be presented a play called The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius. With some Italian Sonatas on the Violin by Signior Gasperini, Singing 
by Mr Leveridge and Danceing by Monsieur du Ruell. 

156. (London Gazette, Dec. 27/30) 

The Works of Sir George Etherege: containing his Plays; viz, the 

Comical Revenge, or, Love in a Tub. She would if She Could. The Man of Mode, 


or Sir Fopling Flutter. Together with his Poems. Printed for J. Tonson with 
Gray’s-Inn-Gate, and T. Bennet at the Half-Moon in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Brit. Mus. 643 c. 74. 8°. 1704. 


ALFRED JACKSON 
Scarborough College 


INDEX OF PLAY-TITLES. 
(numbers refer to extracts) 
Achilles, or Iphigenia in Aulis, 1,10, Beau Defeated, or, The Lucky 
81 Younger Brother, 13 
Acis and Galatea, 105, 106, 122 Beau’s Duel, or a Soldier for the La- 
Aesop, 92, 151 dies, 79 
Alchemist, 89 Britannia Triumphans, 126 
All for the Better, or The Infallible Bury Fair, 77, 82 
Cure, 96 Caius Marius, 155 
All for Love, or The World Well Lost, Caledonia, or The Pedlar turn’d Mer- 
86 chant, 6 
Altemira, 59 Cassandra, or The True Virgin Proph- 
Ambitious Stepmother, 32 etess, 67 
Amorous Biggett, 77 Cheats of Scapin, 123 
Antiochus, or The Fatal Relapse, 55 Cimbiline, King of Brittain, 87 
As You Find It, 122 Circe, 30, 135 
Bartholomew Fair, 74 City Heiress, or Sir Timothy Treatall, 
Bath, or The Western Lass, 49, 103 51 
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Comical Gallant, or The Amours of 
Sir John Falstaffe, 71 

Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub, 
156 

Committee, 58 

Constant Couple, or a Trip to the 
Jubilee, 4, 10, 69 

Country-House, 112 

Country Wife, 53 

Courtship Alamode, 25 

Cure for Jealousy, 46 

Czar of Muscovy, 39, 58 

Death of Marc Antony, 70 

Death of King Henry The VI, 92 

Devil of a Wife, or The Comical Trans- 
formation, 64 

Different widows, or Intrigue All-a 
Mode, 154 

Dioclesian, 3, 17, 19, 130 

Don Carlos, Prince of Spain, 141 

Don Quixote, 23, 99 

Double Dealer, 153 

Double Distress, 35, 38 

Duke of Lerma, 58 

Emperor of the Moon, 85 

Empress of Morocco, 52 

English Friar, 78 

Epsom Wells, 77 

Fair Example, or The Modish Citizens, 
120 

Fair Penitent, 117, 119 

Fairy Queen, 86, 113 

False Friend, 66 

Fatal Friendship, 41 

Fatal Marriage, or the Innocent Adul- 
tery, 125 

Fate of Capua, 14 

Fool in Fashion, 97 

Fools Preferment, or The Three Dukes 
of Dunstable, 134 

Fortune Hunters, 64 

Friendship Improved, or The Female 
Warrior, 5 

Funeral, or Grief Allamode, 57, 152 

Generous Choice, 9 

Generous Conqueror, 62 

Gentleman Cully, 61 

Gentleman Dancing Master, 68 

Governour of Cyprus, 110, 122 

Grove, or Love’s Paradise, 7 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 146 

Heiress, or The Salamanca Doctor 
Out-plotted. (Outwitted), 109 

Herod the Great, 78 

History of Bateman, or the Unhappy 
Marriage, 136 

History of Dorastus and Fawnia, 137 

History of Hengest, The Saxon King 
of Kent, 19 

Humourists, 77 

Humour of the Age, 35 

Humours of Sir Positive Atall, 142 

Hypermnestra, or Love in Tears, 124 

Ibrahim the 13th, Emperor of the 
Turks, 91 

Inconstant, or the Way to Win Him, 69 

Indian Emperor, or The Conquest of 
Mexico, 106 

Indian Queen, 58 

Innocent Lampooner, or The Devote 
turn’d Lover, 102 

Island Princess, or the Generous Portu- 
guez, 98 

Jephtha’s Rash Vow, or The Virgin 
Secrifice, 138 

Jew of Venice, 31, 58 

Jovial Crew, or The Merry Beggars, 84 

Judgment of Paris, 36 

King Henry the 4th, with the Hu- 
mours of Sir John Falstaff, 16 

King Lear, 93 

King Saul, 115 

Kind Keeper, or Mr Limberham, 35 

Ladies Visiting Day, 34, 65, 114 

Lancashire Witches, or Teague O’Dev- 
illy the Irish Priest, 77, 108 

Libertine, 77 

Libertine Destroyed, 47 

London Cuckolds, 83 

Love and Danger, or The Mistaken 
Jealousie, 150 

Love at a Loss, or Most Votes Carry 
It, 41, 50 

Love Betray’d, or The Agreeable Dis- 
appointment, 114 

Love’s Contrivance, or Le Medecin 
Malgre Luy, 128, 132 

Love for Love, 22 

Love’s Last Shift, or The Fool in Fash- 
ion, 97 
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Love Makes a Man, or the Fop’s Good 
Luck, (or, The Fop’s Fortune), 29 
Love’s Victim, or The Queen of Wales, 
45 

Lying Lover, or The Lady’s Friend- 
ship, 152 

Mackbeth, 101 

Mad Lover, 30, 37, 42, 122 

Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, 
156 

Marriage a la-mode, 113 

Marry or Do Worse, 148 

Masanello, 22 

Measure for Measure, or Beauty the 
Best Advocate, 26 

Medley, 92 

Miser, 77 

Mithridates, 61 

Modish Husband, 65 

Oedipus, King of Thebes, 33, 76 

Old Batchellor, 99, 132 

Old Mode and the New, or A Country 
Miss with her Fourbeloe, 118 

Oronooko, 80 

Patriot, 107 

Paul Diack, or the Gods at their Tea 
Table, 56 

Perjur’d Husband, or the Adventures 
of Venice, 5 

Pilgrim, 20 

Pilgrims, or the Happy Converts, 28 

Plain Dealer, 33, 93 

Prophetess, 19 

Psyche, 77 

Reform’d Wife, 12, 34 

Rehearsal, 61 

Relapse, or Vertue in Danger, 97 

Richard III, 8 

Rinaldo and Armida, 81 

Rival Queens, 33, 72 

Rover, or the Banished Cavaliers, 116 

Royal Shepherdess, 77 

Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife, 90 

Schoolboy, or the Comical Rivals, 92, 
123 

Scornful Lady (or Bride), 105 

Scowrers, 77 

Sea Voyage, or a Commonwealth of 
Women, 75 

Sham Lawyer, or the Lucky Extrava- 


gant, 73 
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She wou’d and She Wou’d Not, 100 

She Would if She Could, 156 

Silent Woman, 144 

Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be, 139 

Sir Giddy Whim, or The Lucky Amour, 
140 

Sir Harry Wildair, 43 

Sophonisba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow, 
24 

Spanish Fryar, or The Double Discov- 
ery, 149 

Spanish Wives, 133 

Squire of Alsatia, 54, 77 

State of Innocence, or The Fall of 
Man, 86 

Sullen Lovers, or The Impertinents, 
77, 142 

Surprisal, 58 

Tamerlane (by Rowe), 63, 76 

Tamerlane the Great, 60 

Tempest, or The Enchanted Island, 18 
22 

Theodosius, or The Force of Love, 129 

Timon of Athens, 77, 127 

Traytor, or The Tragedy of Amidea, 
145 

True Widow, 77 

Tunbridge Walks, or The Yeoman of 
Kent, 111 

Twin Rivals, 104 

Tyrannick Love, 86 

Unhappy Favourite, or The Earl of 
Essex, 33 

Unhappy Penitent, 50, 72 

Valentinian, 86 

Venice Preserv’d, or A Plot Dis- 
cover’d, 143 

Vestal Virgin, 58 

Vice Reclaim’d, or The Passionate 
Mistress, 131 

Villain, 95 

Virgin Prophetess, or The Fate of 
Troy, 44, 85 

Virtue Betray’d, or Ann Bullen, 121 

Virtuoso, 77 

Volpone, or The Fox, 48 

Volunteers, 77 

Way of the World, 11 

Woman Captain, or A Userer turned 
Soldier, 77, 147 
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XLIV 
JONATHAN SWIFT’S “THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT” 


HE Day of Judgement” was in 1775 added to the Swift canon with- 
out question, by inclusion in a supplement to the Dean’s works, 
and its authorship has apparently never been doubted. In the following 


paragraphs it will be shown that the poem was accepted on insufficient | 


grounds, but that it is authentic. The poem is generally supposed to 
have been first printed in the Earl of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son 
(7 April, 1774), its authenticity guaranteed by an accompanying letter 
in which the earl wrote that he had the original in Swift’s own handwrit- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the poem was first published in the St. James’s 
Chronicle (12 April, 1774) in a letter from an anonymous contributor, 
and apparently from this source transferred through the Monthly Review 
(July, 1774) to the fourth edition of Chesterfield’s Letters (29 October, 
1774). From the Letters, apparently, it was incorporated into the collec- 
tion of Swift (1775), and thus into the Swift canon. The anonymity of the 
original source raises doubts concerning the poem’s authenticity. From 
these doubts two references to the poem (both by Lord Chesterfield), 
one of which could not have been available to a literary forger, clear 
“The Day of Judgement.” 

It is not surprising that editors of Swift’s works have accepted this 
poem without question, or that they have thought that it was first pub- 
lished in the Earl of Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, having been copied 
from Swift’s original manuscript, formerly in Chesterfield’s possession. 
The basis for their belief is Chesterfield’s letter to Voltaire, published 
with the Letters to his Son, in which the earl introduced his illegitimate 
son to the Frenchman. Characteristically, Chesterfield included some- 
thing further than the business at hand. He wrote, commenting on the 
sects and fanatics whom Voltaire attacks in his Histoire du Siécle de 
Louis XIV; 


A propos de ces fous, je vous envoie ci-jointe une piece sur leur sujet par le feu 
Docteur Swift, laquelle je crois ne vous déplaira pas. Elle n’a jamais été impri- 
mée, vous en dévinerez bien la raison, mais elle est authentique. J’en ai l’original 
écrit de sa propre main. Son Jupiter, au jour de jugement, les traite 4 peu prés 
comme vous les traitez, et comme ils le méritent. 


Evidently satisfied with this statement, editors have shown no scruple 
at including “The Day of Judgement” among Swift’s works. John 
Nichols, who edited “Three Supplemental Volumes to the Works of 
Dean Swift, with Notes, 1775, 1776, 1779” in octavo,? first included this 

1 Letters to his Son, 27 August, 1752. ? Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, v1, 630. 
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poem in an edition of Swift. I have not been able to see the octavo edi- 
tion, but in the pocket edition, in eighteenmo (published in twenty-four 
volumes, 1765-1775), the poem is to be found in volume eighteen (1775). 
Below it is a note: “This Poem now appears for the first time in any col- 
lection of the Dean’s works. That it is the genuine production of his 
masterly pen, lord Chesterfield thus bears testimony . . .’ 

In the index to Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, prepared by Nichols* 
in 1776 for the seventh edition of the Letters,’ under the heading Swift 
one reads: “A poem of his, ‘since inserted in the ninth volume of his 
Works,’ which Lord Chesterfield had in the original MS.”’ Nichols thus 
acknowledged his source for the poem. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of Swift,’ gave to the poem the follow- 
ing note, citing Nichols as his authority: ““This poem was first printed 
(from the Dean’s MS.) in a letter from Lord Chesterfield, addressed to 
Mr. Voltaire, dated August 27, 1752, .. .’’? More recently, in a footnote 
to the Bohn edition of Swift’s poems’ it is said: ““This poem was sent 
in a letter from Lord Chesterfield to Voltaire.” A quotation from the 
letter follows. 

The major editions of Swift’s poems, therefore, all rest the authentic- 
ity of “The Day of Judgement” upon Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. 
The letter to Voltaire with its “J’en ai l’original écrit de sa propre main” 
is positive evidence. One may implicitly believe Chesterfield’s word that 
he had the original of such a poem, in Swift’s handwriting. He had once 
corresponded with Swift,® and could not have been mistaken concerning 
the hand. Swift’s printer, Alderman George Faulkner, who had long been 
Chesterfield’s friend,’° may possibly have given the earl this piece of 
Swift’s. 

To prove that ‘“‘The Day of Judgement” is authentic, it remains to 
show that the poem which is now printed with Swift’s works is the one 
Chesterfield sent to Voltaire. If the poem had been first printed with 
Chesterfield’s letter to the Frenchman, the presumptive evidence of its 
authenticity would be very strong. However, ““The Day of Judgement”’ 


3 Pages 409, 410.—I have omitted Nichols’s quotation from the earl’s letter. 

* Literary Anecdotes, v1, 631. 

5 This edition was published in 24 weekly parts, from 2 March to 10 August, 1776, the 
index being the last part. 

® Works of Jonathan Swift . . . 2d edition (Boston, 1883), x1v, 259. The first edition was 
published at Edinburgh in 1814. 

7 The identical note appears in The Poetical Works of Jonathan Swift. With a life, by 
Rev. John Mitford (Boston, 1853), m, 17. 

8 London, 1910. 1, 213. Edited by William Ernst Browning, author of the Life of Lord 
Chesterfield. ® Chesterfield, Miscellaneous Works, 2d edition, 1779. rv, 369-374. 

10 Tbid., rv, Supplement, 76-94, 
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Jonathan Swift's “The Day of Judgement” 


was apparently not known to Mrs. Stanhope when she published Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to his Son. On turning to any of the first three editions 
of these Letters, one finds Chesterfield’s letter to Voltaire, and the refer- 
ence to Swift’s poem, but not the poem itself. ““The Day of Judgement”’ 
did not appear in Chesterfield’s Letters until the fourth edition, when it 
was inserted as a note, with this bald explanation: “The Day of Judg- 
ment: Written by Dean Swift; and referred to in the above passage.”’ 
Considering these circumstances, what right has one to consider this to 
be the very poem of which Chesterfield had the holograph original? In 
other words, what is the value of Chesterfield’s testimony, as applied to 
the particular poem which is ascribed to Swift? 

Before this question can be answered, one must understand the cir- 
cumstances under which the Letters to his Son were published. Philip 
Stanhope, Chesterfield’s illegitimate son, to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, died in November, 1768." News of his death came to the Earl of 
Chesterfield from Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, who at the same time, it is 
reported, first informed the earl of Philip’s marriage to her some years 
previously; there had been two sons. Lord Chesterfield told her that he 
would bear the expense of his grandsons’ education.” He did so, and 
five years later, on his death, it was found that he had provided generous- 
ly for both of the boys.” But the son’s widow was left nothing, and she 
could not touch the grandsons’ money. Consequently, within eight 
months of the earl’s death she had contracted with James Dodsley"™ (for 
1500 guineas)" for the publication of Chesterfield’s letters to his son. 
The earl had nothing whatsoever to do with their public appearance. 

Mrs. Stanhope’s desire for money apparently led her to publish every 
possible scrap of writing; of this, an examination of the Letters, particu- 
larly of the “Additional Pieces,” will leave little doubt. If she had a 
manuscript copy of ““The Day of Judgement,” there was no reason why 
she should purposely omit its publication in the first edition of the Let- 
ters, only to insert it in the fourth edition. The reason for the omission 
is quite obvious. The first edition of Chesterfield’s Letters appeared on 7 
April, 1774; the second, third, and fourth editions followed on 16 June, 
23 July, and 29 October, respectively. In the Monthly Review for July 


1 Chesterfield, Letters to his Son, 17 October, 1768; footnote by Mrs. Stanhope in any 
early edition. 1 Miscellaneous Works, 1, 352. 

3 Excerpts from Chesterfield’s will were widely published after his death. See the 
London Chronicle (29 June, 1773); Scots Magazine (June, 1773), 287-288; Gentleman’s 
Magazine (July, 1773), 317-318; Annual Register (1773), part i, 198-200. 

4 Advertisements in the London Chronicle and London Evening Post, 23 November, 1773. 

% William ‘M. Morrison: The Decisions of the Court of Session (Edinburgh, 1805), x, 
Appendix, Part 1, 1-7. 
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1774—published of course on the first of August, just after the publica- 
tion of the third edition—was a review of Chesterfield’s Letters. In this 
the earl’s letter to Voltaire was quoted and the reviewer continued:"* 


The performance alluded to in the foregoing letter, is not inserted in the volume 
before us; but we conclude that it can be no other than the following little poem, 
entitled, The Day of Judgment ; of which, some time ago, an incorrect copy found 
its way into one of the public papers. We give it to our Readers as a curiosity, 
and as a key to the Dean’s religious character; which was oddly compounded of 
the opposite principles of Freethinking and Bigotry. 


The poem follows. In all likelihood, it was from this magazine that Mrs. 
Stanhope incorporated the poem into the fourth edition of the Letters. 
This conclusion is substantiated not only by its appearance in the first 
edition of the Letters to follow the publication of this magazine, but also 
by the practical identity of the two texts, even in spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation: there is no difference beyond the substitution of a semi- 
colon for a comma, in the third line. 

The first publication of ““The Day of Judgement,” however, was in a 
newspaper, the St. James’s Chronicle (London) of 12 April, 1774, where 
there is this note to Mr. Baldwin, the printer: 


In return for the Pleasure which I often receive from the Perusal of your agree- 
able miscellaneous Paper, I send you an original Poem of Dean Swift’s, which he 
never published. The discerning Part of your Readers will be at no Loss to guess 
at the Dean’s Reasons for not making this Piece public. His Brethren of the 
Cloth would certainly never have forgiven him, even though his Satire seems to be 
levelled only at the Fanatics. You may be assured of the Authenticity of this 
little Poem, when I refer you to the Authority of Lord Chesterfield, who men- 
tions it in Letter 66 of the 2d Vol. of the Collection just published. His Lordship 
expressly says he had the Original, in the Dean’s own Hand-writing; but there is 
no Copy of it in the Earl’s Book. I am happy, however, in having it in my Power 
to send you a correct Copy for the entertainment of your Readers. 
Kensington. I am, Sir, &c. 

April 7. Mercutio. 


ON THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT. 
BY DEAN SWIFT. 


With a Whirl of Thought oppress’d, 

I sink from Reverie to Rest. 

An horrid Vision seiz’d my Head, 

I saw the Graves give up their Dead. 
Jove, arm’d with Terrors, burst the Skies, 
And Thunder roars, and Light’ning flies! 


%® Volume LI, 25. 
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Jonathan Swift's “The Day of Judgement” 


Amaz’d, confus’d, its Fate unknown, 

The World stands trembling at his Throne. 
While each pale Sinner hangs his Head, 
Jove, nodding, shook the Heav’ns, and said, 
“Offending race of Human Kind, 

By Nature, Reason, Learning, blind; 

You who thro’ Frailty stepp’d aside, 

And you who never fell—thro’ Pride; 

You who in different Sects have shamm’d, 
And come to see each other damn’d; 

(So some Folks told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s Designs than you) 

The World’s mad Business now is o’er, 
And I resent these Pranks no more. 

I to such Blockheads set my Wit! 

I damn such Fools!—Go, go, you’re bit.” 


It is worth noting that the date of the letter is 7 April, the very day of the 
first publication of Chesterfield’s Letters. 

The principal differences between the two versions of the poem as 
published by the St. James’s Chronicle and by the Monthly Review and 
Dodsley are: a general reduction of capitals within the lines to lower case; 
changes of sink to sunk (line 2), hangs to hung (line 9), and have to were 
(line 15); the addition of several exclamation points; the prefixing of 
long dashes before the third from the last and the last lines; and the itali- 
cizing of the last word. Not one of the differences depends on an inde- 
pendent manuscript; therefore I believe that the critic in the Monthly 
Review merely “corrected” the version of the St. James’s Chronicle, in 
spite of his apparent desire for the reader to infer that he had a correct 
copy of the poem. 

Thus ‘‘The Day of Judgement”’ first appeared in a newspaper. Sub- 
sequently it reached Lord Chesterfield’s Letters (fourth edition) through 
the intermediary of the Monthly Review. Thence it appeared in a supple- 
ment to Swift’s works, and entered the accepted canon. 

That Swift did nevertheless write this poem remains to be proved. 
Since it did not appear in the first edition of Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son and, further, since (as has been shown) one may confidently believe 
that it was not found with Mrs. Stanhope’s copy of Chesterfield’s letter 
to Voltaire, one important proof of its authenticity is lacking. The asser- 
tion of an anonymous contributor to a newspaper bears little weight; 
literary frauds were numerous in that age. Yet leaving aside all matters 
of style, which might be here invoked, there are two important evidences 
of its genuineness. The first is that in the published letter of Chester- 
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field to Voltaire the sentence—“Son Jupiter, au jour de jugement, les 
[ces fous—the sectarians] traite 4 peu prés comme vous les traitez, et 
comme ils le méritent’’—gives a considerable clue to the subject matter. 

Still, it is conceivable that a very clever man wrote a poem to fit 
the description given in Chesterfield’s letter. Further proof is needed. It is 
found in Chesterfield’s letter to the Bishop of Waterford dated 21 No- 
vember, 1756, where he remarks, ‘““The mad business of the world, as 
Swift says, is over with me.” This sentence was first published in 1777, 
in the Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chesterfield. Swift’s line runs, ‘‘The 
World’s mad Business now is o’er.” It is unlikely that the contributor to 
the St. James’s Chronicle had access to this letter, which was presumably 
in the Bishop of Waterford’s possession.’’ Furthermore, even had that 
letter been available, there was no key to connect the reference with any 
particular poem by Swift or with the reference in the earl’s letter to 
Voltaire. Therefore there can be no reasonable doubt that the poem 
which was printed was essentially the one of which Chesterfield had the 
original manuscript. The authentic reading of individual lines may be 
doubted, but the genuineness of ‘“The Day of Judgement” cannot. The 
first printing of the poem, nevertheless, must be credited not to Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son, but to the St. James’s Chronicle of 12 April, 1774. 


SipNEY L. GULICK, JR. 
University of Rochester 
17 The editor of the Miscellaneous Works (2d edition, 1779, rv, 221) wrote: “The original 


of the letters to the bishop of Waterford were entrusted to me, by that venerable prelate, 
after he had sent me copies of all, made under his eyes.” 














XLV 
RICHARDSON’S PARADOXICAL SUCCESS 


amnaroenpsaron writer and printer of the eighteenth century, the cen- 

ter of a circle of admiring ladies, began his career (as is well known) 
in an inconspicuous manner by preparing love-letters for enamoured 
young women. Finding himself successful in this delicate mission, he 
responded to a demand for a volume called Familiar Letters, models for 
all occasions. But, being innoculated by the moral virus of the eighteenth 
century, he sensed the shallowness of these epistles and decided that 
they should contain moral as well as literary examples. His first book, 
Pamela, was a group of letters instructing a maidservant in manners and 
morals. But neither Richardson nor the women who were his constant 
critics were satisfied until he had prepared a volume of letters instructing 
a “lady.” This lady, called Clarissa, was created as an “examplar to her 
sex.’”! These two books were so popular, and the demand for an example 
of conduct for the perfect gentleman was so great that Richardson next 
wrote Charles Grandison. Since fiction without a moral purpose was dis- 
approved by the eighteenth century, Richardson makes it clear that one 
should not look “‘upon the story as the sole end but as a vehicle to the 
instruction.’” It is obvious that Richardson’s first aim was to instruct 
in manners and morals; his secondary aim, begun as a writer of Familiar 
Letters, was to make model letters for all who needed instruction. There 
is no evidence that he abandoned this latter purpose; he simply subordi- 
nated it to a loftier one. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, from Richardson’s failure to accomplish 
his two ideals—to create exemplars for morals and manners in his char- 
acters and to write model familiar letters—springs his success as a realist. 
Whenever he fails to fulfill his dual purpose, he succeeds in painting a 
realistic picture. Obviously his purpose when he began his novels was to 
produce type characters, characters who for the purpose of the author 
contain one quality almost to the exclusion of the other; but, in the case 
of his women, he succeeds in creating real characters, or individuals who 
are true to life because they contain the elements of both good and bad. 
When Richardson fails in his own purpose, he is a success because he 
produces a realistic picture of women and a realistic collection of letters. 


I 


Judging Richardon’s success in his first aim by the criteria of taste 
and delicacy (delicacy being understood as a fastidious refinement of 
1 Clarissa, “ Preface,” by Richardson. 2 Ibid. 
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feeling and taste as a sense of propriety or etiquette) would the reader of 
Richardson’s novels, having delicacy and taste which are susceptible to 
offense, be offended? Critics who are looking for a fulfillment of Richard- 
son’s first aim are quoted* as saying that it was “considered necessary in 
translation to modify certain expressions which were calculated to wound 
the supersensitive delicacy of French taste,” and the nineteenth century 
said that “the letters of Pamela, for all their pretence of promoting the 
cause of religion and virtue, abound in nauseous details as explicit as 
the frankest French novels.’ In the prefaces to the cut editions of both 
Pamela and Clarissa, the writers say that they found it necessary to 
expunge certain parts which were likely to be offensive to modern taste.® 
These critics all recognized the fact that Richardson left out no details 
which were necessary to paint women and woman’s life as he saw it. But 
in comparing the three novels it becomes evident that he was not so 
preoccupied by the undesirable details in Clarissa as in Pamela, and not 
at all concerned with them in Charles Grandison.® This shows that Rich- 
ardson failed in his purpose less, the less he understood his subject mat- 
ter. Having a complete knowledge of the psychology of women, especially 
lower or middle class, he could present women as he knew them; but 
having a meager knowledge of the psychology of men, he portrayed them 
through imagination only, and imagination tends toward painting the 
ideal. 

In substantiation of the consensus of opinion among the critics as to 
the main moral of each novel, I would say that lapses in perfect morality 
on the part of the exemplary women are quite evident. Pamela may have 
had the best intentions for chastity, but her final marriage to the 
scoundrel, Mr. B—, makes it seem that her conduct was prompted 
not only by a passion for purity but by a certain shrewdness which 
warned her of its advantages. In the final analysis, one realizes that 
Pamela is only a woman, not without an ambition to marry well. Nor 
does Richardson succeed in making his young women models of obedi- 
ence; for, having some daughters of his own, he could not in truth say 
that they were always acquiescent’—they sometimes use their own in- 
tuitions and sometimes show their rebellious attitudes. In Clarissa there 
are two strong deviations into the real: Clarissa’s perverse determination 
to be a martyr, and Lovelace’s inability to reform. Richardson’s purpose 
in Clarissa was to show the “distresses that attend the misconduct of 
both children and parents in regard to marriage”; but the distress ceases 
to be a distress when Clarissa, seeing the pity and consternation she 

* Austin Dobson, Samuel Richardson, Ch. 11, 40. ‘ Ibid. 


5 Pamela, Preface, by Thomas Archer. Clarissa, Preface, By Mrs. Harriet Ward. 
® Austin Dobson, Samuel Richardson, Ch. 11. 41. 7 Clarissa, m1, 84. 
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arouses in her friends, begins to exploit her martyrdom. Instead of show- 
ing the evils incurred by the cruelty of parents in marrying off their chil- 
dren, Richardson created a detailed, real picture of the satisfaction 
Clarissa found in being the object of pity. Richardson himself says* that 
he could have had Lovelace reform but he did understand life sufficiently 
to recognize the impossibility of reforming a confirmed “rake.” 

In the attributes of “manners” with which Richardson adorned his 
ladies—I have excluded “gentlemen” because Richardson made them 
merely stereotyped characters—to make them complete exemplars for 
conduct, these women are, like human characters, in some ways consist- 
ent with the idea of perfection and in some ways inconsistent. In these 
inconsistencies we sense their vitality (or lifelikeness) and spontaneity. 
Richardson explains the fact that Clarissa did not entirely fit into the 
lady-of-perfection mould: “she is, as far as is consistent with human 
frailty and considering her friends and acquaintances, perfect.”® He 
found it necessary in drawing these characters to include the fact that 
expediency was not the least motive for maidenly virtues, even in models 
of delicacy and modesty. These normal, healthy young women faint, 
blush, or fall into fits--whenever they please.’° In their characteristics 
they illustrate both the virtues and weaknesses of “ladies”; they are at 
times cruel" and again, generous; they have modesty but are not without 
conceit; they are sometimes too narrow-minded, and again too broad- 
minded. When Richardson says:" 


this work being addressed to the public as a history of life and manners, those 
parts of it which are proposed to carry with them the force of an example ought 
to be as unobjectionable as is consistent with the design of the whole and with 
human nature... 


he admits that these ladies have both good and bad qualities; and Pamela 
and Clarissa become instead of a complete handbook of manners and 
morals, a complete handbook of human nature. If Richardson had not 
understood the nature of women so thoroughly, these stories might have 
been just a “‘vehicle to the instruction” (as is the case in Charles Grandi- 


8 Clarissa, Postscript, by Richardson. ® Tbid., Preface, by Richardson. 

10 Charles Grandison, 1, 34. “She (Harriet Byron) is called modest because she can blush 
—whenever she pleases.” 

1 Pamela, 11, 342. (Lady Davers’ letter) “‘ Now that you are lifted to the rank of a lady 
you have nothing to do but give orders . . . be taskmistress over a common herd of female 
servants.” 

12 Pamela relates all the praise she has received for her virtue, charm, and generosity in a 
letter to Lady Davers. 

13 Pamela, 1v, 177. “I am to be favored with the care of Miss Goodwin” (Mr. B 
illegitimate daughter). 4 Clarissa, Preface, by Richardson. 
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son) rather than stories of “life.” But we do find that his women are 
“consistent with human frailty,”’ and it changes the whole tone of these 
books from the ideal to the real. 


Il 


As a moralist, so as a model familiar letter writer, Richardson fails 
in his intention to be an exemplar. He had a wide correspondence with 
women who wrote telling him their opinions in regard to his books.'® 
He could not do other than write ‘real’ letters, like the hundreds he had 
received. 

Applying the criteria of delicacy and taste to the letters that Clarissa, 
Pamela, and Harriet Byron wrote, one stops at such passages as Pamela’s 
communicating to a friend, even many friends, the malicious character 
of her husband both in relation to her and to Sally Godfrey.’* Not only 
did she write the most personal details of her life and her husbands to 
her friends, she includes copies of letters she has received and copies of 
letters she has written other people.’’ If Richardson had had consistency 
as a model letter writer, he could never have had Harriet Byron writing 
“dangerous” letters (such as the one in which she comments rather too 
frankly on Lady Betty Williams’ guests)'* when it was the proper thing, 
according to Pamela, to send copies of letters one receives to other friends. 
Clarissa is not only too frank in regard to Mr. Solmes in her letters to 
Lovelace,'* but she is indiscreet in writing to such a villain. Startling 
statements like Miss Howe’s*® “Only that all men are monkeys, more 
or less, that you and I have such baboons to choose of is a mortifying 
thing” are ludicrous in an ideal letter. Instances of Richardson’s letters 
being far more what people do write than what people should write are 
numerous; in fact, his model letters include every manner of letter that 
one is warned by common sense and society not to write, such as the 
“dangerous” letter, which might be used in court; the “‘indiscreet’’ let- 
ter; the “capital I” letter, showing an unnatural preoccupation with 
oneself; and the “‘letter of calamity,”’ which contains things too gloomy 
for communication by letter. But it is the inclusion of these letters that 
establishes Richardson as an artist and makes this collection of letters 
realistic. 


48 Mrs. Barbauld’s collection of his letters, mostly from women and to women, contains 
six vast folio volumes. 16 Pamela, 11, letter 3; rv, letters 7 and 14. 

17 The main fault probably lies in Richardson’s inability to reconcile the necessary cold- 
ness of letter writing form to his more or less sensational material. 

48 Charles Grandison, 1, 55. 19 Clarissa, 1, 174, 178. 20 Tbid., 1, 17. 
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860 Richardson’s Paradoxical Success 


Ill 


The two things with which Richardson was best acquainted in life— 
women and letter writing—entered into his art to make it realistic. Since 
his complete conception of feminine psychology made it impossible for 
him to create a perfect example of woman, and since his wide correspond- 
ence with women made it impossible for him not to write the kind of 
letters that are written, the result is far more artistic than if he had suc- 
ceeded in his own purpose. On the other hand, Richardson, who was not 
acquainted with masculine psychology, is able only to portray the idea! 
good or bad man. His ideal hero, Grandison, is just an automaton, doing 
the correct thing at the correct time; his ideal villain, Lovelace, is capable 
of no good. Contrast these men with Clarissa, Pamela, and Harriet Byron 
who run the entire gamut of feminine moods and caprices. They love 
and hate; they are “catty” yet generous, kind yet cruel, obedient yet 
rebellious, and dignified yet at times “bourgeois.” They have both in- 
nocence and shrewdness, modesty and conceit. In viewing these spon- 
taneous characters, who can say that it was not fortunate that Richard- 
son failed in his own purpose because he was too great an artist to paint 
the ideal instead of the real? 
CHARLOTTE LEFEVER 

University of Montana 


21 As shown both in the kind of letters they write and in the story. 
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XLVI 
CONVERSATION IN THE WRITINGS OF MME DE STAEL 


STUDY of the writings of Mme de Staél shows an interrelation 

between their strength and weakness. The source of both the good 
and the bad is largely to be found in the influence of conversation, al- 
though the author’s inborn characteristics and considerable knowledge 
derived from books should be sufficiently emphasized. There was a feel- 
ing on the part of both the enemies and the friends of Mme de Staél that 
she was the epitome of the age. This belief indicates that her writings 
were close to the large circle from which she drew inspiration and the 
ideas which influenced her own and succeeding periods. 

Kohler asserts that in Mme de Staél’s nature there was a continual 
conflict between the fascinations of the Paris salons and admiration for 
the solid values of the German character, and that this conflict inspired 
a considerable portion of her work.! Mme de Staél herself realized that 
these two tendencies were to be found when she wrote to Friderike Brun 
in 1806:? 


Mon dieu, s’il y avait dans cette France, ma patrie, dans ce pays dont je parle la 
langue, quelques étincelles de votre foyer, combien je tirerais parti de moi-méme! 
Je sais, que j’ai en moi des facultés qui pourraient faire plus que je n’ai fait; 
mais naitre Francaise avec un caractére étranger, avec le gout et les habitudes 
francaises et les idées et les sentiments du nord, c’est un contraste qui abime 
la vie. 


According to the statement of Mme Necker de Saussure, Mme de 
Staél, as she grew older and wiser, believed all human beings equal and 
hated intellectual disdain.* This intellectual democracy—for in other 
respects she was a natural aristocrat—is a far cry from the spirit of such 
salons as that of Mme du Deffand. Kohler says, speaking of Mme de 
Staél’s early Paris career: 


Le bruit éclatant de Germaine Necker, le tumulte de son enthousiasme, les écarts 
de son allure, détonnaient dans un monde trop policé. Elle avait un peu de la 
brusquerie des peoples jeunes et rustiques. 


Mme de Staél herself spoke against “‘cette tyrannie du ridicule” charac- 
terizing the ancien régime, although she believed that whoever had not 
lived through those years, the golden age of conversation, had not lived 


1 P. Kohler, Madame de Stadl et la Suisse (Lausanne, 1916), p. 687. 

2 Blennerhassett, Madame de Stadl et son Temps (Paris, 1890), m1, 223. 

® Necker de Saussure, Notice sur le Caractére et les Ecrits de Madame de Staél (Paris, 1820), 
p. 291. * Kohler, of. cit., p. 683. 
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at all. Such statements as that men of the people are more apt to be poets 
than those who frequent good society, for persiflage and clever talk do 
not inspire, are to be found in her writings. In De l’ Allemagne she states 
that society develops wit but it is contemplation that forms genius; 
that ridicule should be subordinated to generosity and the actions it can 
inspire, for it is necessary to believe in admiration, glory, and immortality 
to inspire genius—if discouragement is rife, only critics are produced. 

This emphasis on enthusiastic constructiveness—perfectibility—is 
found frequently in her writings. In later life Mme Necker de Saussure 
tells us that Mme de Staél always took the simple, positive side of each 
question, sometimes amusing herself by sustaining bizarre theses but 
almost always taking the side of common sense. Mme Necker de Saus- 
sure writes:° 


Et d’ abord, elle a eu plus de naturel 4 mesure qu’elle s’est éloignée de la jeunesse. 
A la sincérité du caractére qu’elle avait toujours eue, elle a joint de plus en plus 
la vérité de l’expression. . . . L’affectation de ses imitateurs a constamment 
guéri Mme de Staél de tout ridicule: ‘Je marche avec des sabots sur la terre,” 
me disait-elle, “quand on veut me forcer a vivre dans les nuages.”’ 


Thus it appears that Mme de Staél’s basic common sense enabled her, 
particularly as she grew older, to keep her head and not to emphasize 
unduly the joys of the salon. A certain sort of light, mocking conversation 
is satirized in the words of Count d’Erfeuil in Corinne, and also in those 
of Mme de Vernon, the feminine Talleyrand, in Delphine, although 
Mme de Staél’s irony is doubtless tempered by the charm this graceful 
persiflage had for her. 

Even at Weimar, where German conversation was at its best, she 
realized the vital differences between social life in France and in Ger- 
many. Writing to Mme Necker de Saussure from Berlin (April 1, 1804), 
she says:® 


Les deux sociétés, celles des savants et de la cour, sont complétement séparées, 
et il en résulte que les savants ne savent pas causer et les hommes du monde pas 
du tout penser. La frivolité sans la grace francaise est quelque chose de tout a fait 
insupportable, et comme les Allemands ne sont pas frivoles naturellement, il y a 
une tristesse dans leur gaieté qui porterait sans cesse a leur dire: “Mais pourquoi 
le faites-vous?” Il y a cependant toujours un fond de bonhomie et d’admiration 
pour la supériorité, qui n’oblige pas a se tenir sur ses gardes presque habituelle- 
ment, comme on le fait habituellement en France. Mais aussi vous rencontrez trés 
bien deux cents personnes 4 qui vous n’avez pas un mot 4 dire et tellement sem- 
blables entre elles, qu’il en est qu’on m’a présenté dix fois sans que je puisse 
parvenir 4 les reconnaitre. 


5 Necker de Saussure, op. cit., p. 347. 
® Dix Années d’ Exil (Paris, 1904), p. 395 (appendice). 
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Evidently the Germans were better suited to a melancholy and poetic 
silence than to conversational efforts; if there was to be conversation it 
must be French. After all, in Mme de Staél’s nature the French qualities 
were in the ascendancy. 

Mme de Staél’s methods of composition were, it seems, peculiarly 
fitted to carry over to her writings the characteristics of spoken words— 
her own and those of other persons. We are told that when she had 
opportunity to write she wrote rapidly, paper placed on her knees. But 
when did she have such opportunity? Though living in intimacy with 
her through many years, Mme Necker de Saussure seems to have been 
unable to answer the question.’ 


Elle retrouvait 4 volonté le cours et le mouvement de ses idées; il n’y avait point 
de hasard dans sa verve, et elle eit écrit dans tous les moments ses pages les plus 
éloquentes; on pouvait remarquer en elle la double faculté de ne point perdre de 
vue un objet et de n’en étre point trop préoccupée. .. . Je n’ai jamais compris 
ou elle prenait du temps pour méditer ses ouvrages. . . . Une fois, 4 Genéve, il 
m’arriva de lui dire: ““Mais vous, qui dormez toute la nuit et qui agissez ou 
causez tout le jour, quand avez-vous donc songé 4 cette ordonnance?’’—‘“Eh 
mais! dans ma chaise a porteurs,”’ me répondit-elle en riant. Or, cette chaise a 
porteurs, elle n’y était jamais plus de cing minutes. 


However, when writing De 1’ Allemagne, about the year 1809, accord- 
ing to Mme Le Brun, the hostess regularly reserved the morning for her 
literary work and the afternoon for her guests. Each morning she ar- 
ranged a new chapter of De l’ Allemagne, and during the afternoon and 
dinner hour directed the conversation to that particular subject. The 
next day she wrote the chapter out in full and corrected the proof; then 
the manuscript was copied by her secretary. After that she read passages 
to her friends, receiving their suggestions, approval, or disapproval. The 
work was then corrected again and recopied.* Evidently Albertine de 
Staél noted some change in her mother’s method of composition in later 
years, for she wrote to Benjamin Constant in 1814:% 


She [my mother] has no acquaintance, either in society or in her family, who can 
recall you for a moment. She gains by it, perhaps, for she works much more, 
but you are missed from her life. 


The question of how much Mme de Staél had read is one on which 
there has been difference of opinion. Mme Necker de Saussure said, 
“L’éducation laissa peu de traces chez elle,” with the implication per- 


7 Necker de Saussure, op. cit., p. 319. 

8 E. G. Jaeck, Mme de Staél and the Spread of German Literature (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1915), p. 72. 

* E. de Nolde, Mme de Staél and Benjamin Constant (N. Y., 1907), p. 156. 
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864 Conversation in the Writings of Mme de Staél 


haps of Mme de Staél’s natural genius, which passed beyond any con- 
ventional educational method. Also from this same authority we have 
the statement.'° 


Une attention longtemps soutenue a toujours fatigué Madame de Staél, et la 
hauteur 4 laquelle elle s’est élevée dans des matiéres difficiles en est d’autant 
plus étonnante. 


Mme de Staél herself in De l’ Allemagne had noted that French drama in 
its avoidance of long-drawn-out effects showed the tendency of the 
French to tire easily, and perhaps in this respect she was a true Parisi- 
enne. There is an account left by Ohlenschliger, which records a conver- 
sation held under unusual conditions. He tells us that he walked en- 
tranced through a brook by the side of Mme de Staél, who was convers- 
ing this time on horseback, and he makes a definite statement as to the 
extent of her reading of German works." 


Elle écrivait alors son livre sur l’Allemagne et nous en lisait chaque jour une 
partie. On l’a accusée de n’avoir pas étudié elle-méme les livres dont elle parle 
dans cet ouvrage [De ’ Allemagne] et de s’étre complétement soumise au juge- 
ment de Schlegel. C’est faux. Elle lisait l’allemand avec la plus grande facilité. 
Schlegel avait bien quelque influence sur elle, mais trés-souvent elle différait 
d’opinion avec lui, et elle lui reprochait sa partialité . . . 


Mme de Staél’s correspondence was wide. As Gautier states it, “I! 
faut qu’elle écrive vingt lettres par jour, qu’elle corresponde avec la 
moitié de l’univers, ...’? She was thus in semi-conversational com- 
munication with a circle reaching over Europe, to England, and to the 
United States, from which her writing could receive stimulus. 

Certain weaknesses of the written style of Mme de Staél are undoubt- 
edly due to the influence of conversation. Benjamin Constant said after 
her death: 


It was in the intervals of this active and indefatigable good work that she com- 
posed several of them [her writings], interrupted as she was unceasingly by the 
constant desire to help and console, and one would find, if one knew all her life, 
in each of the slight inaccuracies of her style, the trace of a good deed. 


These continual interruptions brought about loose composition, a frag- 
mentary style, a lack of artistic form—“‘son manque passioné de forme,” 
Goethe called it. This insufficient plan and method may be illustrated 
by the following points: Large subjects are inadequately treated and 


10 Necker de Saussure, op. cit., p. 29. 

4 Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de Femmes, Madame de Staél (Paris, 1845), p. 148. 
12 P. Gautier, Madame de Staél et Napoléon (Paris, 1903), p. 100. 

18 de Nolde, op. cit., p. 293. 
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conclusions stated, by inspiration rather than by concentration and 
patient thought, which have not been proved and may or may not be 
true. Brilliant ideas burst upon the reader without being led up to; 
then are dropped as if Mme de Staél and her guests had lost interest in 
the topic. 

The prodigious richness of thought found in the writings as well as 
in the conversation of Mme de Staél is undoubtedly fatiguing. This fault 
is most noticeable in Corinne, in which the writer’s emotions played a 
strong and unrestrained réle, rather than in the critical and semi-his- 
torical writings. Delphine is not comparable with Corinne in this respect, 
as the strength of passion is toned down by the lively, worldly style 
and the background of Parisian fashionable life, like that of Marivaux’ 
Marianne. 

Another fault, probably due to the influence of conversation, is a 
tendency to snap-judgments, as when she says that the poetry of imagi- 
nation will make no more progress in France, that all ideas expressed in 
verse will in future be philosophical. There is said to have been no inter- 
val between the thought and the speech with Mme de Staél, and here 
there seems to have been no interval between the thought and the writ- 
ing of it. Bons mots might in some cases be called instances of snap-judg- 
ment, somewhat strained efforts to dazzle the listener or reader and thus 
lacking in sincerity and naturalness. In the books of Mme de Staél 
there are too many of these for the best style. Errors of detail in De 
|’ Allemagne are many, the same number as might be expected to occur in 
conversation. 

But together with the weaknesses of style and content must be con- 
sidered the elements coming from the influence of conversation which 
make the writings of Mme de Staél of enduring worth. It is true that in 
her writings, as we have testimony to prove was also the case in her 
conversation, Mme de Staél grows a truth before our eyes. Mme Necker 
de Saussure, speaking of her cousin’s conversation, states:'® 


Madame de Staél avait un rare talent pour relever le trait marquant de chaque 
objet. Il y a dans toutes ses peintures une idée en saillie; mais la vérité n’est pas 
sacrifiée au besoin de faire valoir cette idée. C’est un centre qui donne aux obser- 
vations de détail l’ensemble sans lequel il n’est point d’intérét; mais ces observa- 
tions n’en sont pas moins justes et impartiales. Elle commence par faire connaitre 
ce qui est; elle décrit avec précision le caractére d’un peuple, d’une période, d’un 
écrivain, en signalant toutes les singularités remarquables, et puis elle explique si 
nettement pourquoi cela est ainsi, qu’on finit par trouver parfaitement naturel 
ce qui avait le plus étonné. 


4 Dela Littérature Considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales (Paris, 1820), 
p. 503. 46 Necker de Saussure, of. cit., p. 87. 
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This quality of style in the writings of Mme de Staél—describing with 
precision the spirit of a writer—is illustrated by her judgment of Goethe 
in De l’ Allemagne,—as good criticism now as when it was written during 
his lifetime. Another excellent characteristic of the writings of Mme de 
Staél, probably due to the influence of the brilliant conversation she 
inspired, is her avoidance of long-drawn-out effects, in instances where 
she succeeds in proving what it is her aim to prove and does not indulge 
in snap-judgments. 

Mme de Staél’s success with autobiography and reccllections has been 
particularly marked. The autobiographical Dix Années d’Exil, perhaps 
the most natural of her books, is full of rapid sketches, done with a 
large brush, character studies, thoughts. The most striking part con- 
cerns her impressions of Russia. She speaks of the “silence russe . . . tout 
4 fait extraordinaire,” for the vast stretches of steppes took hold of her 
imagination; of Russian society, which is only a march, a going and com- 
ing with never any conversing; of the false air of resemblance to the 
French found among the Russian upper classes, and of their violent pas- 
sions. Mme Necker de Saussure writes:'* 


Mais ce qu’un tel livre (Dix Années d’Exil) rappelle surtout, c’est l’étonnante 
conversation de Madame de Staél. La, sont ces portraits si spirituels ot elle 
frappait droit sur l’idée saillante d’un caractére, ces anecdotes piquantes, ces 
récits de certaines occurrences de sa propre vie ou elle se mettait elle-méme en 
contraste avec les étres qui lui ressemblaient le moins. La, sont encore ces ex- 
plosions de sensibilité, ces mots qui forgaient leur passage 4 travers son émotion, 
et qui l’ébranlaient elle-méme, comme ils attendrissaient les autres. La vie de 
Madame de Staél est fixée sous plusieurs rapports dans cet ouvrage, et jamais on 
ne parlera d’elle comme lui. 


One quality of the conversation of Mme de Staél does not seem to show 
itself to any considerable extent in her major writings. Mme Necker de 
Saussure says: “La gaieté vive et piquante qui animait la conversation 
de Madame de Staél, n’ayant laissé que des traces éparses dans ses 
écrits,....’'7 For the most part, however, she wrote as she and her 
circle conversed, and this influence is the strongest factor in making her 
writings what they are. 


MARGARET BLOOM 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


16 Necker de Saussure, op. cit., p. 195. 17 Necker de Saussure, op. cit., p. 340. 
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XLVII 
THE MORAL OF THE ANCIENT MARINER RECONSIDERED 


EW lines written by Coleridge are more familiar than those near 
the end of the Rime of the Ancient Mariner: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


And perhaps no lines in his poetry have served as the starting point of so 
much critical discussion. For the “moral” of the Ancient Mariner has 
been attacked, defended, denied, affirmed many times since Mrs. Bar- 
bauld first raised the question and Coleridge answered her.' In his Table 
Talk for May 31, 1830, the poet says: 


Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired the Ancient Mariner very much, 
but that there were two faults in it—it was improbable and had no moral. As 
for the probability, I owned that that might admit some question; but as to the 
want of a moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem had too much; 
and that the only, or chief fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral 
sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of 
such pure imagination. It ought to have had no more moral than the Arabian 
Nights’ tale of the merchant’s sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well, 
and throwing the shells aside, and lo! a genie starts up, and says he must kill the 
aforesaid merchaat, because one of the date shells had, it seems, put out the eye 
of the genie’s son. 


The fact that Mrs. Barbauld objected to the improbability of the poem 
vitiates to a great degree her judgment on its ethical value. Although she 
was held in reverence and esteem by many of her contemporaries, her 
pious didacticism and her insistence upon fact roused the ire of at least 
one of them. In a letter to Coleridge written October 23, 1802, Charles 
Lamb inveighs against ‘Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff,” “Mrs. Barbauld’s and 
Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense,”’ “Knowledge insignificant and vapid as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s books convey,” which have “banished all the old classics of 
the nursery,”’ so that “‘science has succeeded to poetry no less in the little 
walks of children than with men.” He cries to the author of the Ancient 
Mariner 3? 
Think what you would have been now, if, instead of being fed with tales and 
old wives’ fables in childhood, you had been crammed with geography and nat- 
1 The most recent affirmation is that by Newton P. Stallknecht: “The Moral of the 


Ancient Mariner,” PMLA, xtvm, 559-569. For a discussion of his theory, see below. 
® The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. by Alfred Ainger (L.: Macmillan, 1904), 1, 237-238. 
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ural history! Hang them!—I mean the cursed Barbauld crew, those blights and 
blasts of all that is human in man and child. 


It was certainly with his tongue in his cheek that Coleridge replied to 
Mrs. Barbauld: “As for the probability, I owned that that might admit 
some question.” It is very likely that her objection to the lack of mora! 
drove him to an extreme statement of the opposite position. William 
Blake, Robert Browning, and Robert Frost have all been known to 
respond with exaggerated seriousness to the comments or the questions 
of earnest and literal-minded inquirers. However that may be, two facts 
are apparent: Coleridge never removed that “obtrusive” moral senti- 
ment; and ever since there have been Mrs. Barbaulds and Coleridges 
(solemnly taking up his mock-solemn argument) among the critics. 

Moreover, it is also clear that Mrs. Barbauld and Coleridge were 
speaking of two different things. She was certainly ignoring the stanza at 
the close of the poem and concentrating her attention upon the relation 
between the Mariner’s crime and his punishment; whereas he was prob- 
ably thinking of that stanza in protesting the “obtrusion of the mora! 
sentiment so openly on the reader.’”’ Moral sentiment cannot be said to 
be obtruded openly elsewhere in the poem. The whole matter of the 
moral of the Ancient Mariner has, through these years, fallen into two 
parts, two questions: First, is there any moral justification for the retri- 
bution which overtook the Mariner and his companions? Second, is the 
much-quoted stanza an integral part of the poem, justified on artistic 
grounds, or is it a sentimental, a childish, a conventional moral, a mere 
excrescence on a work of pure imagination? 

The first of these questions has been answered by admirers of the poem 
far more satisfactorily than the second. Yet the indictment against Col- 
eridge on the first count has by no means been quashed. So distinguished 
a scholar and critic as Professor Lane Cooper a few years ago in com- 
menting on Professor John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu up- 
held, as is most natural in a man of his Aristotelian bent, Wordsworth’s 
strictures upon the character of the “old Navigator” and the structure 
of the poem, and attacked as hideous the moral implications of the story 
of the consequences resulting from the Mariner’s crime.’ Professor Lowes 
has the better of the argument there. But even he dismisses ‘He prayeth 
best, who loveth best” as “the Mariner’s valedictory piety, which does, 
I fear, warrant Coleridge’s (and our own) regret.’ Yet the second ques- 
tion, too, can be and should be answered in Coleridge’s favor and on 
what appear to be more substantial grounds than have ever been ad- 


3“ Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Mr. Lowes,” PMLA, XLII (1928), 582-592. 
* The Road to Xanadu (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927), p. 302. 
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vanced by his defenders,—yet more simply. Since the two questions are 
very closely related, it will be well to review the main points in the con- 
troversy, though the case for the defense on the first point has been put 
once and for all by Mr. Lowes in The Road to Xanadu. 

The story of the poem, he says, is one of the train of cause and conse- 
quence, often to be seen in actual life. You do a foolish or a wicked deed, 
the consequences come home to you and to others. ‘‘You repent, and a 
load is lifted from your soul.”’ But you have not escaped your deed; “‘life 
to the end may be the continued reaping of the repented deed’s results.’” 
This law of real life is transformed by art, working through illusion, into 
the sequence of cause and consequence which is the story of the Ancient 
Mariner. But the poem is not didactic in intention. Coleridge is merely 
trying to give “coherence and inner congruity to the dreamlike fabric 
of an imagined world.’”* The truths incorporated in this dreamlike fabric 
have, therefore, lost their didactic value. ‘‘For the ‘moral’ of the poem, 
outside the poem, will not hold water... . [C]onsequence and cause, in 
terms of the world of reality, are ridiculously incommensurable.’”? 

Mr. Lowes thus justifies what has seemed to many critics the monstrous 
result of the thoughtless killing of the albatross, and with one argument 
disposes of the objections to the “morality” of the Mariner’s story and 
the criticisms of its structure. Leslie Stephen said, ‘Indeed, the moral, 
which would apparently be that people who sympathise with a man who 
shoots an albatross will die in prolonged torture of thirst, is open to 
obvious objections.’”’® And Irving Babbitt wrote that it is “impossible to 
extract any serious ethical purport from ‘The Ancient Mariner’—except 
perhaps a warning as to the fate of the innocent bystander; unless indeed 
one holds that it is fitting that, for having sympathized with the man 
who shot an albatross, ‘four times fifty living men’ should perish in tor- 
ments unspeakable.”® But, as Mr. Lowes has pointed out, these conse- 
quences, which would be hideous in real life, are quite justifiable within 
the limits of a dream world where a “law of life’ may be reflected, but ina 
strange and distorted way. 

If we needed it, there is plenty of evidence that Coleridge intended the 
poem to partake of the characteristics of a dream, and that his con- 


temporaries recognized that intention. De Quincey tells us:’° 


It is very possible, from something which Coleridge said on another occasion, 
that, before meeting a fable in which to embody his ideas, he had meditated a 


5 Ibid., p. 298. 6 Ibid., p. 299. 7 [bid., p. 300. 
8 “Coleridge,” Hours in a Library (new ed., New York and London: Putnam, [1894)}), 
Iv, 355. * “Coleridge and the Moderns,” Bookman, Lxx (1929), 120. 


10“T iterary and Lake Reminiscences,” Chap. 1, in The Collected Writings of Thomas de 
Quincey, ed. by David Masson (Edinburgh: Black, 1889), 1, 145. 
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poem on delirium, confounding its own dream-scenery with external things, and 
connected with the imagery of high latitudes. 


Hazlitt, in his first Lecture on the Comic Writers, says: 


In this condemnation of the serious parts of the Arabian Nights, I have nearly 
all the world, and in particular the author of the Ancient Mariner, against me, 
who must be allowed to be a judge of such matters, and who said, with a subtlety 
of philosophical conjecture which he alone possesses, “That if I did not like them, 
it was because I did not dream.” 


And again, in writing of the Ancient Mariner itself, “his most remarkable 
performance,” he says:” 


It is high German, however, and in it he seems to “conceive of poetry but as a 
drunken dream, reckless, careless, and heedless, of past, present, and to come.”’ 


Coleridge himself, in the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads, added to his 
poem as a subtitle “A Poet’s Reverie,” a sop, as Mr. Lowes suggests, to 
the Cerberus of Wordsworth and the Mrs. Barbaulds. But as Lamb saw," 
and as Mr. Lowes has pointed out," the Ancient Mariner is emphatically 
not a revery, although it may be a dream. The structure of the story, 
within the limits of the dream world, is too closely knit to warrant such a 
name. But it is necessary to realize that this structure is determined by 
the dream quality, that its “inconsequence is the dream’s irrelevance.” 
There have been many critics, both contemporary with Coleridge and 
later, who have failed to realize this. In 1799 the Monthly Review" said 
that the Ancient Mariner “‘is the strangest story of a cock and a bull 
that we ever saw on paper,” admitting that there were exquisite poetical 
touches in it, “though it seems a rhapsody of unintelligible wildness and 
incoherence, (of which we do not perceive the drift, unless the joke lies 
in depriving the wedding guest of his share of the feast),’’ and twenty 
years later, in reviewing Sibylline Leaves,” speaks of the “‘general non- 
sense” of the Ancient Mariner. It is well known that Wordsworth said, 
“The events having no necessary consequence do not produce each 
other.” To this Mr. Lowes has replied, ‘“The events in a dream do not 
produce each other, but they seem to.’!® But it was not only the older 
critics whom Mr. Lowes had to answer. Georg Brandes, writing in 1875 
on “Naturalism in England,” having given voice to the familiar protest 
against the morality of the Mariner’s story, says, ‘“Modern criticism 
would willingly excuse the absence of any moral in the ballad if it could 


1 Collected Works, ed. by A. R. Waller & Arnold Glover (London: Dent, 1903), vit, 14. 
2 “Lectures on the English Poets” vir, Works, v, 166. 


3 Letter to Wordsworth, Jan., 1801, in Letters, 1, 177. 4 Op. cit., p. 307. 
% Tbid., p. 303. 6 Second Series, xxrx, 204. 
17 rxxxvit, 34. 18 Op. cit., p. 303. 
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find a poetic central idea in it.’"*® He compares it with Hartmann’s 
Der Camao, in which the killing of a bird is followed by natural results. 
The Ancient Mariner, he maintains, like Christabel, is childish and un- 
deserving of much attention by Danish critics It is this very childishness, 
or, as he prefers to call it, naiveté, upon which Professor Gingerich bases 
his justification of both the morality and the structure of the Mariner’s 
story.” The Mariner, like Coleridge himself at this period, is a true neces- 
sitarian, acted upon, as Wordsworth said, not acting. He is childlike, ut- 
terly simple and naive in language, especially in such passages as the 
familiar stanza at the end, which—* 

expresses, with artistic grace, the sum of the mariner’s religious wisdom. The 
poem, in short, is the most superb example of sustained naiveté in the language. 
... [The] mariner’s ethics is that of a child. He killed the bird impulsively and 
wantonly. But when his fellow mariners attributed their fate and the fate of their 
ship, whether for good or evil, but chiefly for evil, to the killing of the albatross, 
and accounted the act a crime, he accepted without question their verdict; and 
straightway the crime became to him monstrous and overwhelming. 


Like a child he suffers out of all proportion to the deed when made to 
feel that the deed is outrageous. All the punishment is thus interpreted 
as a figment of the Mariner’s own imagination, inflamed by a guilty 
conscience and the accusations of his companions. Thus he is a necessi- 
tarian. He is also a Unitarian. Love eventually overcomes Loneliness, its 
opposing force.’ The first evidence of this all-embracing love is in the 
blessing of the water-snakes. It then moves in ever-widening circles to 
embrace all living things, “causing him in particular to declare our uni- 
versal human religious fellowship.’ So the childishness and incoherence 
that moved Mr. Brandes to scorn become the childlikeness and sustained 
structure that win the admiration of Mr. Gingerich. 

Other critics have endeavored to justify or explain the structure and 
moral of the entire poem by interpreting it as an allegory. To A. W. 
Crawford* it was an allegory of man’s spiritual experience and a criticism 
of the church of Coleridge’s own day. To others the allegory seems defi- 
nitely autobiographical. Stopford Brooke said that the Mariner and 
Coleridge were alike, that at the end both “‘came home at last and found 
peace in simple faith in God, in childlike humility, in mercy and love of 
man, and in reverence for all things.’”** And Hugh I’Anson Fausset 
said : 

19 Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature (6 vols., N.Y.: Macmillan, 1905), rv, 78- 

20“From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge,” PMLA, xxxv (1920), 1-59. 

% Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 2 Tbid., p. 19. 

® “On Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner,” MLN, xxxrv (1919), 311-313. 

* Theology in the English Poets (8th ed., London: Kegan Paul, 1896), p. 92. 

*% Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London: Jonathan Cape, [1926]), pp. 166-167. 
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It was no mere miracle of inventive fantasy, but an involuntary but inevitable 
projection into imagery of his own inner discord. The Mariner’s sin against Na- 
ture in shooting the Albatross imaged his own morbid divorce from the physical: 
and the poem was therefore moral in its essence, in its implicit recognition of 
creative values and of the spiritual death which dogs their frustration. 

Imagination can only be moral in this ultimate sense, and the explicit moral 
inserted at the end of the poem was a descent from the pure imaginative level. 
Coleridge knew . . . how often his dreams were vague and disorganic, how in- 
securely he lived beyond good and evil. And so, as ‘The Ancient Mariner’ drew to 
a close, his fears returned. Had he been after all a mere romancer? Was the illu- 
sion, which he had achieved, true or false, arbitrary or necessary? Troubled, as 
he always was in his passive moments, with the sense of a vital moral obligation 
which he could not meet, he concluded his poem, as he was to conclude his life, 
with a conventional one. 


Professor Newton P. Stallknecht, whose article ‘“The Moral of the 
Ancient Mariner’ is the most recent discussion of the subject, finds in 
the poem an allegory of the anti-Godwinian reaction from the abuse of 
reason to the use of love through which both Coleridge and Wordsworth 
passed, and which Wordsworth recorded in the last books of The Prelude. 
The shooting of the Albatross is a “symbol of reason’s conquest of feel- 
ing,”’ which is followed by dreadful spiritual isolation—Life-in-Death. 
But the Mariner’s “kind saint” (imaginative love of Nature) takes pity 
on him, he blesses the watersnakes and finds himself again able to pray. 


But his penance and suffering are not over, for he has not as yet recovered his 
love and understanding of man... . The pious Hermit alone has the power to 
shrieve the Mariner. . . . We may find a possible interpretation of the Hermit in 
the idea of an enlightened religion which is acquainted with the life of the spirit 
and aware of the difficulties which beset it.?” 


And so he brings the Mariner to the complete experience of love, love in 
“its romantic meaning,” widened “into a more humane and a more re- 
ligious sentiment,’”’ which embraces human beings and “‘is sustained by 
a mystical sense of communion.’”* Therefore “He prayeth best, who 
loveth best.” 

All these explanations seem over-elaborate. Without calling the poem 
childish with Mr. Brandes or even childlike with Mr. Gingerich, we may 
recognize it as a work of pure imagination with Mr. Lowes and at the 
same time justify the structure of the entire poem, including the familiar 
moral, without being forced into the difficulties and subtleties of alle- 
gorical interpretation.’To take the latest explanation, Professor Stall- 
knecht seems to be exercising purely subjective criticism, to be reading 
into the poem more than is there. He admits that the poem was probably 


* PMLA, xvii (1932), 559-569. 27 Op. cit., p. 566. 28 Tbid., pp. 566-567. 
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begun with no allegorical intention, that the allegory enters late and is 
obscure, and that portions even of the later divisions of the poem may 
not be allegorical at all. Yet he would have us believe that with the 
introduction of the figure of Life-in-Death the Mariner suddenly becomes 
no longer a simple Mariner but a Godwinian in the process of reforma- 
tion, a nautical Marmaduke, and the Hermit is not a simple Hermit but 
a symbol of enlightened religion. Retroactively the killing of the Alba- 
tross becomes “the symbol of reason’s conquest of feeling.’’ There is, 
of course, little doubt that Coleridge passed through very much the 
same spiritual experience as Wordsworth, or that they were thinking 
and feeling along the same lines during those years when they were in 
close association with each other. It needs no allegorical interpretation 
of the Ancient Mariner to demonstrate this. These facts, however, do not 
necessarily mean that Coleridge seized upon the story of the Ancient 
Mariner, whether at the beginning or in the middle, as a vehicle for the 
recording of that experience and those ideas. In view of Coleridge’s ac- 
count of the inception of the Ancient Mariner, and of Wordsworth’s 
comments upon its lack of ethical consequence, and in the absence of any 
later explanation of its meaning by Coleridge or any recognition of the 
presence of allegory by Wordsworth or anyone else associated with 
Coleridge, is not a simple explanation, which makes of the poem a unit, 
artistically and intellectually, more reasonable? After all, any story of 
sin and repentance, Godwinian or not, would follow these general lines, 
and a theme in consonance with the general humanitarian attitude of the 
period is the most natural thing in the world—especially the romantic 
world.” It scarcely seems necessary to interpret—and retroactively at 
that—the apparently wilful, unpremeditated act of the shooting of the 
Albatross as “‘the abuse of reason.” 

The question remains, therefore, whether it is possible to find a simple 
explanation of the poem which may both justify the morality of the 
Mariner’s own experience and demonstrate the integral union between 
the story of that experience and the so-called “‘moral” at the end of the 
poem. Mr. Lowes, in the passage already referred to, has of’ered the most 
convincing and the simplest explanation of the relation between the 


29 Coleridge’s later philosophical ideas involved a recognition of the influence of “ provi- 
dences” upon the noumenon, the action, leading to something analogous to spiritual regen- 
eration, upon the will “by the will of others, nay even by nature, by the breeze, the sun- 
shine, by the tender life and freshness of the sensation of convalescence, by shocks of sick- 
ness” (see Muirhead, John H., Coleridge as Philosopher |New York: Macmillan, 1930], pp. 
249-250), and of the result of regeneration as a state in which “the person is capable of a 
quickening intercommunion with the Divine Spirit.” (Aids to Reflection: Aphorisms on 
that which is indeed Spiritual Religion.) 
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Mariner’s sin and his punishment—that the whole story takes place in a 
dream world, where cause and consequence are not controlled by the 
laws of reality. Yet he finds the stanza, “He prayeth best... ,” an 
excrescence, an obtrusive moral, “the Mariner’s valedictory piety.” It 
seems possible, however, on the basis of Mr. Lowes’ own theory, to 
demonstrate that that stanza is no excrescence, no matter for regret. 

Coleridge himself was amused by the perturbation of his contempo- 
raries, like Wordsworth and Lamb, over what they considered the faulty 
structure of his poem. Joseph Cottle quotes Coleridge’s own epigram 
from the Morning Post :*° 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
Your Poem must eternal be, 
Dear Sir, it cannot fail, 
For ’tis incomprehensible, 
And without head or tail. 


He also quotes from a letter from Coleridge, probably written in 1807 :*! 


The common end of all narrative, nay, of all poems is, to convert a series into 
a whole, to make those events, which, in real, or imagined history, move on in 
a straight line, assume to our understandings a circular motion—the snake with 
its tail in its mouth. 


Has, then, this snake a head and a tail? Is its tail in its mouth? Or is the 
“moral” no organic tail at all, but a mere papier-maché appendage like 
the tail of a stage dragon? 

The Ancient Mariner, as I see it, has a very real and healthy tail, se- 
curely held in the jaws of an equally real and healthy head. ‘“The Mar- 
iner’s valedictory piety” belongs at the end of the poem because it is an 
integral part of that very plan and form which Professor Lowes em- 
phasizes in his discussion. The story of the Mariner’s voyage is a dream 
and has a dreamlike quality. But the whole poem is not a dream. It 
begins with reality—the wedding, the wedding-guests, the Mariner’s 
“own countree.” Reality drops away as the ship drops 


Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top, 


though it recurs a few times—the bride, red as a rose, pacing into the 
hall behind the nodding minstrelsy—before the Wedding-Guest is 
wholly under the spell of the dream. In the dream world the Albatross is 
killed and all the inconsequent consequences follow. At the end of the 
poem we return: 


% Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey (New York: Wiley and 
Putnam, 1848), p. 123 n. 4 Tbid., pp. 255-256. 
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Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 


We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 


Although we do not yet wake entirely, the dream fades, and we, with the 
Mariner and the Wedding-Guest, are back in reality, but a reality 
haunted by the dream. Then comes the moral of the whole poem: 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Coleridge said that the poem should have no more moral than one of 
the Arabian Nights. Nor should the dream-story have, if that were the 
entire poem. But there is the Wedding-Guest, who has been strangely 
neglected in all the discussions of the poem. He stands at the beginning 
and the end. If he were to serve no better structural purpose than merely 
to act as an ear to hear the Mariner’s story, he might better not be there 
at all. He is, however, a representative of the world of human beings, a 
man to be influenced and affected by the Mariner’s story, “the man that 
must hear me.”’ John Charpentier says:* 


At bottom, Coleridge remained convinced that poetry should never be at the 
pains to prove anything, and should never aim at edification. It may, however, 
soothe the anxious soul, and through the musing mood it induces, lead to some 
guiding rule of conduct. 


How, then, is the Wedding-Guest to be affected? He rose the next 
morning a sadder (that is, a more serious) and a wiser man. What was 
his acquired wisdom? Certainly he never said to his two companions 
whom the Mariner did not stop, ‘‘That old Navigator who kept me from 
the wedding taught me that I must never shoot an albatross; for if I do, 
two hundred of my companions will die a horrible death and I, even 
though I repent, shall be held by Life-in-Death and shall be like the 
Wandering Jew.” Such “‘wisdom” would be nonsense. At best it would 
be a negative kind of philosophy. The wisdom gained by the Wedding- 
Guest is of a positive kind: Love for one’s fellow-creatures is a positive 


® Coleridge, the Sublime Somnambulist, tr. by M. V. Nugent (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1929), p. 138. 
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blessing and will bring one into closer communion with the God of Na- 
ture than any other virtue. A fox-hunting man might have a nightmare 
of giant spectre foxes and disaster for himself and his fellow-huntsmen. 
The morrow morn he would not refrain from the chase for fear of vulpine 
vengeance; but he might well conclude that without his gun he would 
have a better chance of enjoying the woods and the fields, of ‘‘praying,”’ 
of entering into sympathetic union with the spirit that dwells there. 
An analogous bit of wisdom was embodied a few years ago by George 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly in the play, Beggar on Horseback. The 
young composer, when he awoke from his dream, did not believe that, 
if he married for money, he would dance down the aisle to the tune of 
“The Frog’s Party” with a bride who carried a bouquet of bank notes, 
or that he would be condemned to work in the Cady Consolidated Art 
Factory. But he was very positively convinced by his dream experience 
of the wisdom and value of love and symphonies in a cottage. 

As Oliver Elton wisely says, Coleridge was not ‘‘concerned with the 
prevention of cruelty to albatrosses.’’** But he was influenced by the 
general humanitarian feeling of the period (even to the point of calling 
the young ass his brother), and he believed, as he says in Frost at Mid- 
night, that God spoke through all his creatures. So the “moral” of the 
Ancient Mariner proves to be a simple expression of the effect which a 
horrible dream experience had upon Mariner and Wedding-Guest, of the 
very natural resultant waking wisdom. We may offer it as an example, 
then, of Lamb’s comment to Southey, and may quote that comment, 
turning it to our own purposes, with as much “joy” as does Professor 
Lowes:** 


A moral should be wrought into the body and soul, the matter and tendency, of 
a poem, not tagged to the end, like a ‘God send the good ship into harbour,’ at 
the conclusion of our bills of lading.* 
ELIZABETH NITCHIE 
Goucher College 


3 4 Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (London: Edwin Arnold, 1912), 1, 103. 
% Lowes, op. cit., p. 302 n. % March 15, 1799, Letters, 1, 112. 
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XLVIII 


METAPHER UND MARCHENGESTALT 
(Fortsetzung) 


IV. Trecks Frau vom RUNENBERG 


WISCHEN der Verscimelzung einer kérperlich engeren und fass- 

baren, konkreten Naturgestalt mit menschlicher Form oder mensch- 
lichem Geist in Goethes Irrlichtern und Schlange und der einer mehr 
abstrakten physikalischen Eigenschaft in Freyas Galvanismus steht die 
Gestalt des Naturdimons, der ein grisseres landschaftliches Phinomen 
in menschliche Form verdichtet, in Tiecks Frau vom Runenberg. In der 
Bestimmtheit ihrer Gestaltung, in der Furchtbarkeit ihrer Dimonie 
nimmt sie wiederum eine Mittelstellung ein etwa zwischen dem STROM 
in Goethes Mirchen und den Naturdimonen des naiveren Volksmiir- 
chens. 

Einen Naturdimon von grésseren Proportionen bietet uns Goethe in 
dem beseelten Strom. Dieser Strom aber bleibt ohne Gestalt. Als grosses 
natiirliches Hindernis liegt er den Dingen im Wege, die da kommen 
sollen: Ach! Warum ist die Briicke nicht gebaut? (249.8). Erst durch die 
Briicke werden die nachbarlichen Ufer zu Lindern belebt und verbunden 
(269.11). Als Hindernis wird er auch von den Irrlichtern voriibergehend 
auf ihre ‘“gewéhnliche Weise” (Sprachmetapher) beseelt: Wie grausam 
ist der Fluss, der uns scheidet! (230.23). Doch hat ihr Spruch eine tiefere 
Begriindung, als sie ahnen: der Fluss ist ein strenger und harter Gesetz- 
geber, der Fahrmann darf jedermann heriiber-, niemand hiniiberbringen 
(231.1) und muss dafiir noch ein Drittel seines Lohnes an den Fluss ab- 
geben (240.18), und zwar in Form von Friichten der Erde, denn das 
Gold kann er nicht leiden und droht bei blosser Beriihrung damit Schiff 
und Fahrmann zu verschlingen (226.10 ff.). Gar grausig drohend zeigt 
sich seine finstere Hirte in der Eintreibung einer Schuld bei der Alten, 
und wenn er ihre Hand schwiarzt und schwinden lisst zur Erinnerung an 
ihre Pflicht, so ahnen wir, dass auch das Los des Riesen, dessen Kraft nur 
in seinem Schatten steckt, unter der Gewalt dieses Dimons steht, denn 
er badet jeden Tag im Flusse (239.15). 

Das natiirliche Hindernis ist also zugleich Dimon und grausamer Ge- 
waltherrscher. In seiner Uberwindung besteht zum grossen Teil die 
Handlung des Mirchens: in der Uberwindung des Hindernisses und der 
Umwandlung seiner Macht. Wie im Triumphzug in herrlicher Beleuch- 
tung ziehen daher die Gestalten um Mitternacht iiber ihn hiniiber zur 
Einleitung der neuen Epoche (260.10 ff.). Bald fahrt der Tempel wie ein 
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878 Metapher und Marchengestalt 


Schiff unter ihm weg (264): seine hindernde Wirkung ist aufgehoben. 
Seine letzte Machtwirkung fand Andeutung in der Bitte der Schlange, 
der Alte mége keinen Stein am Lande lassen (260.22). Im iibernatiir- 
lichen Schwimmen dieser Edelsteine scheint sich das Ende seines Gesetzes 
anzukiindigen, es ist sein letzter Widerstand gegen die Umwiilzung, deren 
Vollendung sich zeigt in der Briicke, die sich selbst erbaut und selbst 
erhalt. Das Hindernis ist damit iiberwunden, und der bése Damon ist 
jetzt in sein Gegenteil verkehrt: Man wollte eben die Aufklairung dieses 
wunderbaren Geheimnisses (der Briicke) verlangen, als die durch das 
Bad verjiingte Alte hereintritt und es uns vor Augen fiihrt. Der Fluss hat 
alle Schulden vergeben (265.28; 269.25 ff.). Wohl dir und jedem Ge- 
schépfe, das sich diesen Morgen im Flusse badet! ruft der Alte. Der Riese 
aber badet gerade an diesem Morgen nicht, da er statt der bekannten 
Bucht festes Land und die Briicke findet. Er schadet zum letzten Mal, 
sagt der Alte, der wie keiner die Umwandlung des Dimons versteht 
(271.17). Vielleicht ist also auch die Verwandlung des Riesen in eine 
Bildsaiule ihm zuzuschreiben. Und wieviel mehr? Von heute an ist keine 
Ehe mehr giiltig (270.6). Stand auch Liliens Schicksal unter seiner 
Macht? Die Tétung und Belebung? Der Mangel an Bliiten und 
Friichten? Der Jiingling muss ewig den traurigen Kreis den Fluss her- 
iiber und hiniiber abmessen (253.11). Im Unbestimmten verschwimmen 
die Grenzen dieser dimonischen Macht, die konkret und sichtbar im 
Strome vor unseren Augen liegt, ohne die leiseste Andeutung eines 
KG6rperlich-Menschlichen. 

Anders Tiecks Runenbergfrau. Dieser Dimon verdichtet sich zu mensch- 
licher Gestalt und riickt damit niher an den Naturdimon des Volks- 
mirchens und der Volksballade heran, von dem sie sich jedoch durch 
den komplizierten Ausbau der metaphorischen Beziehung zu der repriisen- 
tierten Natur wieder sehr wesentlich unterscheidet. Nichts erinnert in 
dem Wesen von Hinsel und Gretels Zuckerhaushexe daran, dass sie ein 
Walddimon sei, als nur eben ihr Wohnort und eventuell das schén 
singende weisse Véglein, das die Kinder dahinfiihrt.5® In dem Zwei- 
briidermarchen verlockt die Hexe den Jiger in Gestalt einer Hirschkuh, 
aber auch hier erinnert in ihrer menschlichen Gestalt nichts an den Wald, 
nur als sie verbrannt war, da tat sich der Wald von selbst auf und war licht 
und hell.®° So steht auch in Musius’ Ulrich mit dem Biihel unversehens 
ein altes Miitterlein da, als wenn sie aus der Erde gewachsen wire," doch 
hat sie sonst nichts Waldartiges an sich, es sei denn dass sie nur Kréuter- 
suppen kocht und kein Fleisch. Etwas waldmissiger erscheint dagegen 
der Berggeist des Harzes in seinem Schatzgriber.” Er hat die Gestalt 


59 Grimms Mdrchen, von der Leyens Ausgabe, 1, 245.  Jbid., 1, 28-31. 
*t Zaunerts Ausgabe, 11, 331. ® Tbid., 1, 342-344. 
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eines Mannes mit zottigen Haaren am ganzen Leib, einen langen Bart, der 
bis tiber den Nabel reicht, um das Haupt trigt er einen Kranz, um die 
Lenden einen Schurz von Eichenlaub, und hilt einen ausgewurzelten 
Tannenbaum in der rechten Hand. Auch hat er eine heisere, grilzende 
Stimme. Selbst auf den Zuschauer iibertrigt sich ein Zug vom Walde her, 
indem er zittert wie Espenlaub. 

Die hier angebahnte Entwicklung der reprisentierenden Metaphorik 
setzt sich fort bei Tieck. Seine Waldfrau im blonden Eckbert steht noch 
ganz auf der Stufe des Volksmirchens. Schwarze Kleidung und schwarze 
Kappe, Kriickenstock (12), die ewige Bewegung ihrer Gesichtsziige, 
Keichen, Husten und schnarrender Ton ihrer Stimme (13, 15), der 
exotische perlenlegende Vogel—das sind eher Ziige der traditionellen 
Volksmirchenhexe, die héchstens ganz leise an den Wald erinnern, als 
metaphorische Vertretung desselben. Das laute Beten (14) und Singen 
von geistlichen Liedern (12) fallt gar aus dem Bild. Nur des Vogels 
Liedchen von der Waldeinsamkeit und die eigentiimliche Stille dieser 
Zuflucht, wo es nie stiirmt und gewittert (15), deutet auf eine engere 
Verbindung der Hexe mit der Natur, in der sie wohnt. Ebenso sparsam 
erscheinen die Beziehungen in den Verwandlungen der Hexe: Walther 
sammelt Kréiuter und Steine und Moos von den Baumen, und beschiftigt 
sich damit, sie in Ordnung zu bringen; Hugo und der Bauer bleiben ohne 
jede Beziehung zum Walde. 

Dagegen erscheint nun die Frau vom Runenberg fast in jedem Zuge 
als eine Vermenschlichung der Gebirgslandschaft: eine grosse weibliche 
Gestalt trigt ein Licht und geht sinnend auf und nieder, hinter altem 
Gemduer, in einem geriumigen Saal, der von mancherlei Gesteinen und 
Kristallen wunderlich verziert in vielfaltigem Schimmern funkelt. Sie 
scheint nicht den Sterblichen anzugehéren, so gross und michtig sind 
ihre Glieder . . . doch diinkt dem entziickten Jiingling, dass er niemals 
solche Schénheit gesehen und geahndet habe. Sie singt ein Lied, das in der 
Hiufung von Nasalen und Liquiden (achtzig auf zwanzig dreihebige 
Zeilen), besonders in den Reimsilben, einen eigentiimlich metallischen 
Klang gibt. Sie entkleidet sich und legt ihre Gewinder in einen kostbaren 
Wandschrank. Sie nimmt einen goldnen Schleier vom Haupte, ihr Janges, 
schwarzes Haar fliesst in geringelter Fiille bis iiber die Hiiften herab. .. . 
Dann lést sie das Gewand des Busens, und der Jiingling vergisst sich und 
die Welt im Anschaun der iiberirdischen Schéinheit . . . nackt schreitet 
sie endlich im Saale, und ihre schweren, schwebenden Locken bilden um 
sie her ein dunkel wogendes Meer, aus dem wie Marmor die glinzenden 
Formen des reinen Leibes hervorsérahlen. Sie holt eine Tafel aus dem 
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Schrank, die von vielen eingelegten Steinen, Rubinen, Diamanten und 
allen Juwelen glinzt und eine wunderliche, unverstindliche Figur mit 
ihren Farben und Linien bildet (57-59). 

Fast in jedem Zuge dieser Vision erkennen wir die Gebirgs- und Felsen- 
landschaft, die der Triumende in dieser romantischen Nacht durch- 
wandert hat, und die er so leidenschaftlich liebt. Nicht nur die schim- 
mernden und funkelnden Gesteine und Kristalle des Raums, auch die 
miichtige Grésse und Schénheit der marmornen Nachtheit selbst erin- 
nern an die nackten Felsen, iiber die er emporgeklommen, das Licht an 
den Mond, die Juwelen der Tafel an die Gestirne, die ihm dazu geleuch- 
tet, der goldene Schleier, den sie vom Haupte nimmt, an das goldene 
Licht des Sonnenuntergangs. (Die Wipfe! der Biume, die runden 
Bergspitzen waren vom Schein des Abends vergoldet, 52.) Der Dichter 
selbst hilft uns weiter zur Erkennung der metaphorischen Beziehungen 
des Bildes, da er Christian bei seiner spiteren Reise einzelne Ziige im 
Halbwahn uns neu erschaffen lisst: Ich kenne dich, Wahnsinn, wohl, und 
dein gefihrliches Locken!...Sehe ich nicht schon die Wilder wie 
schwarze Haare vor mir? Schreiten die grossen Glieder nicht aus den Ber- 
gen auf mich zu? Schauen nicht aus dem Bache die blitzenden Augen nach 
mir her? (63). 

So ensteht eine Verschmelzungsgestalt, die, im Gegensatz zu denen 
von Goethe und Novalis, nur in der Seele des Helden existiert. Gegen 
deren Verlockung—er fiihlt selbst zuweilen ihre Unwirklichkeit—kimpit 
er nur mit voriibergehendem Erfolg an. Als bisen Geist (61) betrachtet 
er das Weib, und als Wahnsinn, der gefihrlch lockt (63). Zweimal ver- 
gleicht er sie als schnéden Traum mit seiner wirklichen Braut (61, 63). 
Dann aber gewinnt die Wahnvorstellung die Oberhand in seiner Seele, 
seine bisherige Existenz im friedlichen Tale bei seiner Frau scheint ihm 
nun als ein Traum, in dem er sein Leben verloren: so habe ich mutwillig 
ein hohes Gliick aus der Acht gelassen, um ein vergingliches und zeit- 
liches zu gewinnen (69). Traum, Wahnsinn, Gliick—von den abstrakten 
Metonymien steigert sich die Vorstellung im Wahne wieder zur kon- 
kreten Menschengestalt im Gleichnis: Wunderbare, unermessliche 
Schatze muss es noch in den Tiefen der Erde geben. Wer diese ergriinden 
und an sich reissen kénnte! Wer die Erde so wie eine Geliebte an sich cu 
driicken vermichte, dass sie ihm in Angst und Liebe ihr Kostbarstes génnte! 
Das Waldweib hat mich gerufen, ich gehe sie zu suchen (71). Als Geliebte 
erinnert sie damit zuletzt noch an das lustige Jigerlied Christians am 
Eingang: Einst das schénste Bild entbrennet, Die er seine Liebste nennet: 
O begliickter Jagersmann!—welches nun als ironische Vordeutung der 
Bergfrau sich zu erkennen gibt. 

Als Waldweib erscheint sie den andern Personen des Mirchens, als 
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Waldweib dem Christian nach lingerem Leben in der Ebene. Sollte 
sie also doch eine wirkliche Existenz ausserhalb von Christians Wahnge- 
bilden haben? Und ist sie identisch mit den beiden Fremden, die im 
Mirchen erscheinen? Der erste Fremde erscheint ihm urplétzlich im 
Walde, als er die Wurzel ausreisst, doch erschrak Christian vor dieser 
freundlichen Gegenwart. Der Fremde fiihrt ihn durch den Wald, weist 
ihm den Weg nach dem Runenberg und verabschiedet sich: ich gehe in 
diese Tiefe, dort bei jenem alten Schacht ist meine Wohnung; die Erze sind 
meine Nachbarn, die Berggewiisser erzihlen mir Wunderdinge in der Nacht, 
dahin kannst du mir doch nicht folgen (56).—Dieser Fremde scheint, 
wie die Bergfrau selbst, eine Traumgestalt Christians. Alle diese Vor- 
stellungen—der tiefe Schacht, die Nachbarschaft der Erze, die erzihlen- 
den Bache—in denen der Fremde Beziehung zur Gebirgslandschaft zeigt, 
sind in Christians wachem Vorstellungskreis fundiert, wie auch Chris- 
tians Erzihlung von seinem Leben in dem vorausgehenden Nachsinnen 
seinen Anfang hat. Der Traum, der mit dem Fall vom Runenberg endet, 
beginnt also am natiirlichsten vor dem Ausreissen der Wurzel (53), 
wenn auch der Dichter an keiner Stelle sagt, dass der Held triume (nur 
den Helden selbst spiter von der Frau als Traum sprechen lisst) und so 
die Grenze zwischen Wachen und Traum ganz unsicher lisst.* Auch 
begegnet dieser Fremde nur Christian unter den Personen des Mirchens. 

Anders der zweite Fremde, der als freundlicher, gesprichiger Mann in 
Christians Haus gewandert kommt und als Mitglied der Familie bei ihm 
wohnt. Ihn kennen auch die normalen Menschen, aber er reist nun ab 
ins Gebirge: Ein wunderbares Schicksal und seltsame Erwartungen treiben 
mich in das nichste Gebirge ... ein zaubervolles Bild, dem ich nicht 
widerstehen kann, lockt mich (65). Dokumentiert er sich also dem Leser 
als ein menschlicher Schicksalsgenosse Christians, so erscheint er weiter- 
hin durch das verhingnisvolle Gold, welches er zuriicklisst, mit der in 
der Bergfrau verkérperten Naturmacht im Bunde zu stehen. Fir 
Christian selbst identifiziert er sich scheinbar mit dem ersten Fremden 
(es kommt ihm vor, als kenne er ihn schon 65) und mit der Runenberg- 
frau: er behauptet, dass er ihn schon gekannt habe, denn dieser fremde 
Mann sei eigentlich ein wunderschénes Weib (67). Zuletzt finden die 
Verwandlungen gar vor Christians Augen statt: er sieht im Wald den 
Fremden ihm entgegenkommen, die Umrisse zerbrechen, ein altes Weib 
von der diussersten Hisslichkeit kommt auf ihn zu, das Waldweib, von 
dem jedes Kind zu erzihlen weiss. Als diese sich wendet und geht, 
glaubt Christian zwischen den Biumen den goldnen Schleier, den hohen 


“ Ganz ahnlich macht es Goethe in seinem neuen Paris, der sein Miarchenabenteuer 
wihrend des Gottesdienstes zu trdumen scheint. W.A., Bd. 26, 80.17 ff. 
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Gang, den michtigen Bau der Glieder wiederzuerkennen (70). Und so 
geht er auch am Ende ab zu seiner Schinen, Gewaltigen, die im goldnen 
Schleier geschmiickt auf ihn wartet. Die Zuriickbleibenden aber sehen 
ihn mit dem entsetzlichen Waldweibe sprechen (74). 

Die Verwandlungen der Bergfrau, wie ihre Gestalt selbst, haben dem- 
nach nur in Christians Seele Existenz. Sie ist einerseits ein Traum- und 
Wahngebilde des Helden, andererseits aus metaphorischer Verschmel- 
zung eine Verdichtung und Daimonisierung des Gebirges. Nach beiden 
Seiten steigt sie als Gipfel der Entwicklung aus einer breiten Grundlage 
empor: der allgemeinen Naturbeseelung und -dimonisierung auf der 
einen, des wachsenden Wahnwesens im Helden auf der anderen. 

Naturbeseelung und Dimonie bauen sich in diesem Miarchen zu einem 
grossen geschlossenen Metaphernsystem auf, und zwar zu einem 
zweiseitigen, indem die beseelende Tatigkeit des Vaters iiberall im Ge- 
gensatz wirkt zu den Vorstellungen des Sohnes. Seltsame Vorstellungen 
und Wiinsche nach der Gebirgswelt haben die Seele des Jiinglings friih 
verstrickt (54; Bild aus der Jagerei?), der nach dem Urteil des Vaters 
fiir ein stilles Leben geboren war (68). Wie mit fremder Gewalt hat es 
ihn aus dem Kreise seiner Verwandten und Eltern hinweggenommen (54). 
Die ganze Natur fiihrt ihn dann mit Absicht zum Runenberg hinan: 
alles winkte ihm dorthin, die Sterne schienen dorthin zu leuchten, der 
Mond wies mit einer hellen Strasse mach den Triimmern, lichte Wolken 
zogen hinauf, und aus der Tiefe redeten ihm Gewisser und rauschende 
Wilder zu und sprachen ihm Mut ein... die kahlen Wiande riefen ihn 
wie mit ziirnenden Stimmen an, und ein einsam klagender Wind jagte ihn 
vor sich her (57). In dem Gegensatz zwischen dem hilfreichen Locken 
und Winken und Zusprechen, und dem ziirnenden Rufen und klagenden 
Jagen spiegelt sich die zwischen widersprechenden Gefiihlen zerrissene 
Seele des Jiinglings, die, abgestossen und angezogen zugleich, die Natur- 
krafte in widersprechendem Sinne beseelt. 

Der Widerspruch wird systematisch durchgefiihrt in den Beseelungen 
des Vaters, die in allen Einzelheiten in Gegensatz zu dem sich entwickeln- 
den Wahn des Jiinglings treten. So sieht der Vater in den verwilderten 
Steinen (68) wilde Gestalten, grissliches Gekliift (64), wie auch dem Sohne 
in der Zeit seiner gliicklichen Ehe im Dorf die fremden Gegenstinde des 
Gebirges fast wild, die Einsamkeit feindselig vorkommt (63). Spiter aber, 
bei zunehmendem Wahnsinn, stellt er sich wieder dem Vater entgegen: 
Frage nur die Steine, du wirst erstaunen, wenn du sie reden hérst (69). 

Dem Vater schluchzen die Wasserbiche (64), dem Jiingling scheint, 
als wenn ihm die Wogen in unverstindlichen Worten tausend Dinge sagten 
(51), sie erzdhlen dem getraumten Fremden Wunderdinge (56) und 
sprechen Christian Mut ein (57). Vom Scheingleichnis fiihrt die Steiger- 
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ung tiber die Traumwirklichkeit zum konkreten wachen Wahnbild, 
welches den Bach zuletzt in die Gestalt der Bergfrau einschmilzt: 
Schauen nicht aus dem Bache die blitzenden Augen nach mir her? (63). 

Wie ein mdchtiger Geist (54) aus der geahnten Gebirgsdimonie glinzt 
der grosse Fluss an den Wiesen und Feldern der ebenen Heimat vorbei. 
In der Beseelung der Ebene mit ihren Feldern und Blumengirten zeigt 
sich derselbe Gegensatz zwischen Vater und Sohn. Der alte Girtner 
sieht in dem guten, frommen ebenen Land (64) den freundlichen Erd- 
boden, dessen Milde der Mensch sich vertrauen muss. Er liebt die 
Pflanzen und Blumen, lernt von ihrem Wachstum und Gedeihen und 
kann fast mit ihnen sprechen (54). Eine lange vergebens gesuchte Blume 
wird ihm zum Orakel, dass er seinen verlorenen Sohn wiederfinden werde. 
In iiber einem Dutzend beseelender Metaphern und Gleichnisse findet 
seine Blumenliebe poetischen Ausdruck im Liede: 


Sieh die zarten Bliimlein keimen, 
Wie sie aus sich selbst erwachen 
Und wie Kinder aus den Triumen 
Dir entgegen lieblich lachen! 

Thre Farbe ist im Spielen 
Zugekehrt der goldnen Sonne, 
Deren heissen Kuss sie fihlen, 
Das ist ihre héchste Wonne, 

An den Kiissen zu verschmachten, 
Zu vergehn in Lieb und Wehmut! 
Also stehn, die eben Jachten, 

Bald verwelkt in stiller Demut. 
Das ist ihre héchste Freude, 

Im Geliebten sich verzehren, 

Sich im Tode zu verklaren, 

Zu vergehn in siissem Leide. 
Dann ergiessen sich die Diifte, 
Ihre Geister, mit Entziicken . . . (70-71). 


Der Sohn aber sieht in diesen Geistern die verfiihrerischen seelischen 
Michte, die mit dem geliebten Dimon des Gebirges um die Seele des 
Menschen wetteifern: Unerlaubt und tiickisch haben sie den Vater 
hintergangen und von seiner Seele Besitz genommen (69). Er entsetzt sich 
vor Pflanzen und Kriutern wie vor Gespenstern (66) ; mit jedem Friihlinge 
wollen sie mit ihrer verzerrten Leichenmiene seine Seele gewinnen, alle 
griinen Gewichse sind erziirnt auf ihn, stehn ihm nach dem Leben; sie 
wollen jene geliebte Figur in seinem Herzen ausléschen (69). Denn sie 
bedeuten eigentlich die Verwesung, die an der herrlichen Gestalt frisst: 
in ihnen regt sich schmerzhaft nur eine grosse Wunde, sie sind der Leich- 
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nam vormaliger Steinwelten, sie bieten unserem Auge die schrecklichste 
Verwesung dar (68). Dieses Ungliick der ganzen Erde hat ihm jene Wur- 
zel verraten, die sich in ihrem Schmerze vergass und mit tiefgeholtem A chzen 
ihm etwas sagen wollte (68-69). Ein dumpfes Winseln hirte er damals, das 
sich unterirdisch in klagenden Ténen fortzog und in der Ferne wehmiitig 
verscholl (53). Und dieses fiirchterliche Achzen, Seufzen und Klagen (66, 
68) der Erde, der grossen, herrlichen Frau, hért er hinfort immer, sowie 
er nur eine Wurzel auszieht. 

Zum dritten durchzieht derselbe Gegensatz die Damonisierung des 
Goldes, der Kristalle und der Edelsteine. Dem Vater steckt der biise 
Feind in dem verfluchten Metall und wird dem Sohne Blut und Leben 
verzehren (65). Dem Jiingling aber klingt es verlockend, das giildene 
Blut: Seht, wie es mich jetzt wieder anblickt ...! Das ruft mich, wenn 
ich schlafe, ich hire es, wenn Musik tént, wenn der Wind blast, wenn 
Leute auf der Gasse sprechen; scheint die Sonne, so sehe ich nur die 
gelben Augen, wie es mir zublinzelt und mir heimlich ein Liebeswort ins 
Ohr sagen will; so muss ich . . . seinem Liebesdrang genugtun, und dann 
fiihle ich es innerlich jauchzen und frohlocken, wenn ich es mit meinen 
Fingern beriihre, es wird vor Freuden immer riter und herrlicher; schaut 

. . . die Glut der Entziickung! (66).—So scheint es denn nach Christians 
Abschied nicht anders, als wenn das . . . Geld auf allen Wegen eine schleu- 
nige Flucht suche (72). Dieses eine Mal wirkt der Bilderwahn ansteckend 
auf den Dichter selbst; es ist das einzige derartige Bild, das nicht aus der 
Seele der Gestalten heraus geschaffen ist. 

Das Blumenlied des Vaters ist dem Kristallenlied der Bergfrau ent- 
gegengestellt: Die Kristallen weinen, von demantnen Siulen fliessen 
Trinenquellen, aus tiefen Dunkeln heben die Alten, die Geister, Haiupter, 
welche funkeln, und machen sich mit den leuchtend schénen Trénen 
(Edelsteinen) allgewaltig zum Meister der Herzen und Geister, die so 
durstig sind im Sehnen (58). Im Uberreichen der geheimnisvollen Tafel 
zum Andenken beginnt sich das grausame Schicksal zu erfiillen. Der 
Vater erkennt auch in der Tafel den feindlichen Dimon: Sieh her, wie 
kalt sie funkeln, welche grausame Blicke sie von sich geben, blutdiirstig, 
wie das rote Auge des Tigers! (70). Der Jiingling endet im Irrsinn, indem 
er Kieselsteine und Quarzstiicke fiir die kostbarsten Schitze hilt, die er 
von seiner Seite liebevoll beseelt: Es ist nur, dass diese Juwelen noch 
nicht poliert und geschliffen sind, darum fehlt es ihnen noch an Auge und 
Blick; das iusserliche Feuer mit seinem Glanz ist noch zu sehr in ihrem 
inwendigen Herzen begraben, aber man muss es nur herausschlagen, dass 
sie sich fiirchten, dass keine Verstellung ihnen mehr niitzt, so sieht man 
wohl, wes Geistes Kind sie sind . . . sie erhellen das Dunkel mit ihrem 
Lachen, aber noch tun sie es nicht freiwillig. 
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Es sind, in bitterer Ironie, die Schitze, die er sich von der Runenberg- 
frau versprochen. Von jedem Gebiet der Naturerscheinungen fiihren die 
Beziehungen zu ihr hinan, die als Schlussstein den ganzen Bau von Meta- 
phern und Wahn krént. Auch hier zeigt sich konsequenterweise der 
Gegensatz zwischen Sohn und Vater, der wohl das Waldweib und den 
Fremden kennt, von der Schénen aber, die dem Sohne das Héchste ist, 
keine Vorstellung hat. War der Einzelne in Goethes Mirchen manchmal 
im Ungewissen, wofiir er die Irrlichter halten solle, so sind hier die 
Personen einander entgegengesetzt in ihrem Urteil und der daraus foigen- 
den Beseelung. Die grosse Hauptgestalt aber bleibt reiner Traum und 
Wahn des Individuums. 

Als Wahnvorstellung bildet sie, wie den Héhepunkt der allgemeinen 
Beseelung, so auch den Abschluss von Christians steigender Leidenschaft 
zum Gebirge, welche mit der Abneigung gegen seines Vaters Garten- 
wirtschaft und dem ersten Hérensagen von den Bergen beginnt und in 
stetigem Anschwellen biz zum Runenbergtraum heranwichst, um dann, 
nach lingerer Unterbrechung, endlich im Wahnsinn abzuschliessen. Die 
Einzelheiten von Christians Seelenzustiinden bis zum Traum wird es 
nicht nétig sein hier zu verfolgen, da ihre Schilderung bis zu diesem 
Punkte ohne Metaphorik vor sich geht. In der Vision aber beginnen die 
Naturphinomene ihrerseits miachtig itiberzugreifen in die Seele des Hel- 
den, als Bilder fiir seelische Vorginge Dienste zu leisten. 

Im Anblick der Schénen mit ihrer Tafel verschmilzt sein Inneres auf 
wunderbare Weise mit der Gebirgslandschaft: In seinem Innern hatte 
sich ein Abgrund von Gestalten und Wohllaut, von Sehnsucht und Wollust 
aufgetan, Scharen von befliigelten Ténen (Vogel!) und wehmiitigen und 
freudigen Melodieen zogen durch sein Gemiit, das bis auf den Grund 
bewegt war: er sah eine Welt von Schmerz und Hoffnung in sich aufgehn, 
michtige Wunderfelsen von Vertrauen und trotzender Zuversicht, 
grosse Wasserstrime, wie voll Wehmut fliessend (59).—Was friiher blosse 
Vorstellungen der Einbildungskraft waren—Berge, Kliifte, Tannen- 
wilder und ungeheure Felsen (54.5)—das wird hier zum Seelenzustand 
selbst in vollstindiger Verschmelzung. Wie eine dunkle Nacht mit 
W olkenvorhdngen fiel es in sein Inneres hinein. Dann schwindet das alles 
wieder, nachdem er die Tafel gefasst und die Vision geschwunden ist (59). 
Spiter, bei dem Gottesdienst im Dorfe, fiihlt er auch dieses Schattenbild 
in die tiefste Entfernung wie ein Gespenst hinabgeriickt (61). 

Die Sternbilder und der Mond jener Nacht wirken unzerstérbar in 
seiner Seele fort: Ich kann auf lange Zeit die wahre Gestalt meines Innern 
vergessen ... ; dann geht aber plétzlich wie ein newer Mond das regie- 
rende Sternbild, welches ich selber bin, in meinem Herzen auf und besiegt 
die fremde Macht (67). Dieses Sternbild, die wahre Gestalt seines In- 
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nern, diirfte die wunderbare Figur der Edelsteine auf der Tafel sein: Fr 
fasste die Tafel und fiihlte die Figur, die unsichtbar sogleich in sein 
Inneres tiberging (59). Dort wirkt sie nun als fixe Wahnidee verderblich 
weiter: Wie der Wahnsinnige beim Anblick des Wassers sich entset7: 

. , So geschieht es mir bei allen eckigen Figuren, bei jeder Linie, bei 
jedem Strahl. 

Dem Wasser-Gleichnis folgt alsbald die Wasser-Metapher: oft schliift 
und ruht die magische Figur, dann quillt sie wieder hervor, und alles 
umher wird von dieser Gestaltung verschlungen (68). 

Auch der Vater fasst seine Beschreibung von des Sohnes Seelenzustan« 
gern in Bilder aus der Natur, die dann allerdings meist auf der Stuie 
gebriiuchlicher Sprachmetaphern stehen. Er spricht von dem verwiisten- 
den Hunger seines Sohnes nach dem Metall, dessen kindlicher Sinn von 
Trotz, Wildheit und Ubermut verschiittet ist (68), dessen verzaubertes 
Herz nicht menschlich mehr, sondern von kaltem Metall ist (66) oder 
versteinert (70). Auch das ungliickliche Gestirn kennt der Vater, das den 
Jungen von ihm wegzog. Gleichnisse aus der Pflanzenwelt sind ihm als 
Girtner geliufig: der fiirchterliche Hunger ist fest in ihn hineingewach- 
sen (66), die Felsen haben den Hunger nach dem Metall in ihn hinein- 
gepflanzt. In dieser Art bildert in seiner ruhigen Epoche auch Christian 
einmal: er sinnt iiber die Heimat, in die sein Herz Wurzel geschlagen habe 
(63). 

Neben dieser Menge von Bildern aus der in der Erzihlung selbst ge- 
schilderten Natur, die das Seelenleben des Helden wiedergeben, er- 
scheint die Zahl aus andern Gebieten verschwindend gering. Einige 
physiologische Bilder: der Hunger nach dem Metall (66, 68), oft schla/t 
und ruht die magische Figur, dann quillt sie wie ein Gift wieder hervor, 
alles will die inwohnende Gestalt entbinden und zur Geburt beférdern.— 
Einmal wird die Maschine herangezogen: die Lustigkeit des Sohnes 
diinkt den Vater, als wenn ein anderes Wesen aus ihm, wie aus einer 
Maschine, unbeholfen und ungeschickt herausspiele (69).—Die Seltenheit 
solcher Bilder aus einer andern Sphire als eben des Naturhintergrunds 
steht in auffallendem Gegensatz zu Musius. 

Die Metaphorik bildet also in diesem Miarchen ein geschlossenes Sys- 
tem: des Menschen Seele und die von ihm erlebte Natur stehen im Aus- 
tausch. Er beseelt und dimonisiert sie, sie versteint, verwildert, verfelst 
und verschiittet ihn bis zum Wahnsinn: ein wechselreiches Heriiber und 
Hiniiber, welches die Gestalt der grossen Schénen trigt. Als Natur- 
dimon hat diese Gestalt reichliche Nachfolge in den Elementargeistern 
Fouqués, Brentanos und anderer Marchendichter, die sich aber meist 
enger an die traditionellen Gestalten des Volksmirchens anschliessen. 
Als Wahngestalt des Helden, die weder fiir den Dichter noch fiir den 
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Leser auch nur Marchenwirklichkeit besitzt, lisst sie die Frage aufwerien. 
ob der Runenberg iiberhaupt noch als Mirchen zu bezeichnen ist. In 
solcher Stimmungsmischung® von Magie und Wahnsinn—so fasst es 
Pongs—ist die Realitat der Magie schon wieder in Frage gestellt. Es ist 
nicht ein Marchen, welches, wie das von Goethes Abbé und das von 
Klingsohr, sphirenverschmelzend Mirchengebilde schafft, sondern es ist 
eine psychologische Novelle, die diesen Schépfungsprozess, die das 
“Verwischen der Grenzen zwischen innerer und dusserer Welt’’® in 
einem andern zur Darstellung bringt. In dieser Richtung hat dann 
hauptsichlich E.T.A. Hoffmann weitergebaut. 


V. E. T. A. HorrMann: DeR ARCHIVARIUS LINDHORST 
UND SEINE TOCHTER. 


Mythus und Allegorie verbindet Hoffmann, wie Novalis, in seinem 
goldenen Topf in den Gestalten des Archivarius Lindhorst und seiner 
Tochter Serpentina. Wie Tieck, lisst er diese wunderbaren Gestalten 
vor unsern Augen entstehen in der Seele des zum Dichter bestimmten 
Jiinglings und Pechvogels Anselmus, dem kindlichen Gemiit. Hatte 
Tieck das Miarchen zuriickgefiihrt aus der rein magischen Welt des 
Goetheschen und Klingsohrschen Mirchens in eine durchaus migliche, 
wenn auch fernab liegende Wald- und Gebirgslandschaft, so geht Hoff- 
mann einen Schritt weiter und bringt es in die Alltagswelt der modernen 
Stadt herein, aus der es allerdings zuletzt wieder emporsteigt in die 
Hohen eines rein geistigen Atlantis. Dieses héhere, feenhafte Reich der 
herrlichen Wunder, will uns der Dichter glauben lassen, liegt uns niher 
als wir sonst woh! meinten, und wir kénnen seine Gestalten im gemeinen 
Leben, wie man z sagen pflegt, um uns herumwandeln sehen (78.33).° 

So ist der Archivarius Lindhorst nicht eine nie gesehene menschliche 
Gestalt wie Freya und die Schéne vom Runenberg, sondern ein leib- 
haftiger Gegenwartsmensch von Fleisch und Blut. Er ist wohlbestallter, 
geheimer, kéniglicher Archivarius mit beachtenswerten Konnexionen, in 
seinen Mussestunden forschender und experimentierender Chemiker, 
lisst aber niemand in seine Bibliothek oder ins Laboratorium. Er besitzt 
viel seltene Biicher und arabische und koptische Manuskripte, auch 
solche, die in keiner bisher bekannten Sprache abgefasst sind. Diese 
Manuskripte lisst er abschreiben zu einem Speziestaler pro Tag, jeden 
Tag von zwélf bis sechs Uhr—von drei bis vier ist Pause zum Essen—, 
doch muss man sich vor Tintenflecken hiiten, denn diese machen ihn zor- 
nig (70-71). Er besucht jeden Abend ein gewisses Kaffeehaus, ist dann 


Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1, S. 319.  Tbid., S. 370. 
* Seiten- und Zeilenzahlen nach Andreas Miiller, Marchen, m. Band, Leipzig 1930, 
(Sammlung Deutsche Literatur). 
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meist sanftmiitig, zeigt aber zuweilen auch eine besondere Laune. Dann 
ist er imstande, einen orientalischen Schwulst von Schépfungsgeschichte 
vorzulesen und zu behaupten, sie sei nicht nur wahr, er selbst sei der 
Ur-ur-ur-ur-Enkel der Feuerlilie, die darin vorkommt; er habe iibrigens 
einen Bruder, der unter die Drachen gegangen und in einem Zypressen- 
hain in Tunis einen Karfunkel hiite, auch sei sein Vater erst vor kurzem, 
d.h. vor 385 Jahren, gestorben, weshalb er auch noch Trauer trage 
(73-75). Kein Wunder, dass das Volk sagt, er treibe geheime Kiinste, 
und aufgeklirte Herren, die an so etwas nicht glauben, ihn fiir einen 
wunderlichen, mer: wiirdigen Mann halten, aus dem niemand klug wird 
(70.24; 115.22). Sie haben keine Ahnung von Geisterfiirst und Sala- 
mander, weil es solche Dinge eigentlich gar nicht gibt, und versteigen 
sich héchstens im Punschrausch einmal zu solch tollen Phantasmen 
(116). Ein eingefleischter Rationalist, wie der Konrektor Paulmann, 
wehrt sich auch dann noch dagegen. 

Ganz anders wirken diese Dinge auf das kindliche Gemiit des Ansel- 
mus. Auch ihm scheint die unwirsche Art, wie ihn der Archivarius bei 
der Vorstellung beiseite schiebt um davonzulaufen, wunderlich (77.15), 
aber die rauhe und sonderbar metallartig ténende Stimme des Archiva- 
rius dringt ihm in Mark und Bein, seine starren, ernsten Augen machen 
ihn erbeben, er nimmt seine Phantastik deshalb ernst (75.33-36), und 
als nun gar der Archivarius seine Illusionen von goldenen Schling- 
lein und blauen Augen nicht fiir tolle Phantasmata erklart, wie die an- 
deren Herren, sondern mit der gréssten Ruhe und Gelassenheit behaup- 
tet, die Schlinglein seien nun eben seine Téchter, und die blauen Augen 
gehorten der jiingsten, Serpentina genannt, da hat Anselmus’ Phantasie 
das alles schon zum grossen Teil selbst ausgesponnen: es ist ihm, als 
wiirde ihm nur etwas mit deutlichen Worten gesagt, was er langst 
geahndet (81.25). Er sieht sowieso allerlei, was andere nicht sehen, und 
er ist fortan in einer solchen Geistesverfassung (Holunderbusch, Mauer 
und Rasenboden und alle Gegenstinde ringsumher fangen leise zu drehen 
an, 81.26), dass Illusion und Wirklichkeit sich vollkommen vermischen 
(er weiss kaum mehr, ob er der Student Anselmus sei, 82.24), und seine 
weiteren Erlebnisse in des Archivarius Gegenwart kénnen ebensogut 
betrachtet werden als das, was Anselmus’ Phantasie aus den Dingen 
macht, wie als eigentliche Wirklichkeit. 

Ja, wir sind in vielen Fallen gezwungen, beide Seiten der Dinge zu 
sehen, Wirklichkeit und Bild nebeneinander, die Metapher in ihrer 
Entstehung. So wird der Ankémmling bei Lindhorst in der erregten 
Stimmung des ersten Besuchs durch manches fremdartig aufgeputzte 
Gemach gefiihrt (94.15), wir héren aber in der Folge nur von vier Zim- 
mern—Hyperbel des ekstatischen ersten Eindrucks. Der Hausgarten 
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des Archivarius enthalt bei niichterner Betrachtung nichts als gewohn- 
liche Scherbenpflanzen, allerlei Geranien, Myrtenstécke und dergleichen, 
und Sperlinge (118.1); fiir Anselmus ist er ein unerschépfliches Feenreich 
der Wunder (93.8; 105.15; 111.36 ff.), solange er, wie es ja meistens der 
Fall, angeregt ist. Der Archivarius steigt an dem Stamm eines Palmbaums 
in die Hihe und verschwindet in den smaragdenen Blittern (106.23) heisst 
fiir den verniinftigen Leser: es sah so aus als ob, da er eine gewisse 
Treppe hinaufsteigt. In der Exaltation seiner gut gelungenen Arbeit 
verwandelt sich ihm der Archivarius in seinem Schlafrock in eine prach- 
tige Kinigsgestalt im purpurnen Kénigsmantel, der selbst die Krone nicht 
fehlt (99.17; 106.20). Derselbe gebliimte, in Gelb und Rot glinzende 
Schlafrock erscheint ihm voriibergehend als Feuerlilienbusch (93.33), die 
vom Winde auseinander getriebenen Schisse seines lichtgrauen Uber- 
rocks kommen ihm wie ein grosser Vogel vor, der die Fittiche zum raschen 
Fluge ausbreitet. Ja, er sieht auch alsbald einen weissgrauen Geier (80.10 
ff., vgl. 117). Es ist gleichsam das Exempel zur Entstehung einer Meta- 
pher: die Ahnlichkeit der Form und Farbe, der Schein (Gleichnis), und 
die Verwandlung (Substitution). 

Doch bleibt Anselmus bei dem Verwandeln und Metaphorisieren nicht 
stehn, seine Phantasie ist auch konstruktiv. Des Archivarius Kosmo- 
gonie, seine eigenen Erlebnisse mit ihm und dem Apfelweib, welches 
der Archivarius als eine Feindin, die ihm allerhand Possen spielt (83), 
bezeichnet hatte, bilden die Grundlage zum weiteren Ausbau. Anselmus 
begreift, dass der Geisterfiirst in sein Studierzimmer hinaufgestiegen, um 
vielleicht mit den Strahlen, die einige Planeten als Gesandte zu ihm 
geschickt, Riicksprache zu halten, oder Neues von den Quellen des Nils 
entgegenzunehmen (106.28 ff.) Das sind einige vorliufige Ansitze seiner 
konstruktiven Tiatigkeit. Nach seiner Beférderung zum azurblauen Saal, 
wo es duftet und klingt unter den smaragdgriinen Blittern der Palm- 
biume, angesichts der schwersten und letzten Kopieraufgabe, da kommt 
ihm die Erkenntnis von der mysteridsen Uberschrift Bedeutung: Von 
der Vermahlung des Salamanders mit der griinen Schlange. Serpentina 
erscheint ihm und erzdhlt, das heisst: er kopiert, wie er am Ende zu seinem 
Erstaunen selbst entdeckt (111.27), und dieses wiederum heisst doch 
wohl eigentlich: er hat die ganze Erziihlung gedichtet, denn seine ganze 
Lehrzeit des Kopierens fiihrt zuletzt zum fertigen Dichter. Seine Phan- 
tasie verwandelt den Sohn der Feuerlilie aus des Archivarius Vorlesung 
in den Feuergeist Salamander und gibt den Schlinglein-Téchtern eine 
griine Schlange zur Mutter. In das diirftige Menschenleben eingehen 
und dessen Bedringnisse ertragen muss der Salamander wegen Unge- 
horsams gegen den Kénig Phosphorus, die Erlésung aus dieser Ernied- 
rigung erfolgt, wenn die drei Téchter die richtigen Jiinglinge gefunden 
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(Wunschbild); und zu diesem Zweck miissen die Téchter sich in den 
Holunderbaum hingen, um mit ihrem Zauberblick die Ahnungen jener 
héheren Welt zu erwecken, aus der dieses Geschlecht herstammt (1()8- 
109). Auch die alte Hexe wird in seine Erzihlung verflochten, in dem 
Kampfe, den Salamander mit ihr zu bestehen hat: dieser Kampf kommt 
spiter zum Austrag in gewaltig erregten Momenten der Anstrengung 
von Anselmus’ poetischer Kraft im Kristallgefingnis und fiihrt in 
schwer beingstigten Stimmungen der Produktion zum Ziele (122-124). 
Mit dieser Leistung ist seine Schulung zum Dichter fertig. 

Zu einer vollkommenen Verschmelzung des Menschlichen mit dem 
Element des Feuers kommt es bei dem Salamander Lindhorst nicht. 
Die Irrlichter, die Schéne vom Runenberg, Fouqués Kiihleborn sind in 
fast jedem Zuge beides: Mensch und Naturelement. Der Archivarius 
pendelt in seinen Verwandlungen hin und her, die beiden Komponenten 
seines Wesens sind mehr aneinandergefiigt als verschmolzen. Er schnip pi 
wohl Feuer aus den Fingern zum Pfeifenanziinden (112), erscheint als 
Feuerlilienbusch (93) und sitzt in der Punschterrine und im brennenden 
Arrak (118.17; 132.19), aber das sind nur Ansitze zu einer Verschme!- 
zung, eine Art Kitt um die beiden Hialften seiner Komposition zusam- 
menzuhalten. Durch den wunderlichen Mann, wie ihn die Philister 
sehen, scheint trotz zornigem Wesen und cholerischem Temperament das 
Element des Feuers nicht recht durch, da es sprachlich ohne meta- 
phorische Andeutung bleibt,®* und selbst in dem Wunderbaren, welches 
Anselmus zur Erfahrung kommt, ist so manches, was nicht eigentlich 
aus dem Wesen Eines Feuergeists hervorgeht: wenn er z.B. die Finger 
ins Wasserglas tunkt und auf die Buchstaben tupft, dass sie verschwin- 
den (95-96), wenn er dem Anselmus seinen Speziestaler in die Tasche 
praktiziert (98.16), wenn er Kristallspiegelkiinste produziert (81-82) 
oder vom Arbeitstisch aus die Téchter vom Holunderbaum nach Hause 
ruft, so ist in solchen taschenspielerischen Kunststiickchen keine An- 
deutung feurigen Wesens zu verspiiren. Man sieht nur selten beide Seiten 
seines Wesens zugleich, hat verhiltnismissig selten das Bewusstsein 
doppelter Bedeutung. 

Liasst sich der Archivarius nach der einen Seite hin als Schépfung von 
Anselmus’ Phantasie betrachten, so ist es Serpentina durchweg. Der 
Archivarius steuert, indem er sie als seine Tochter anerkennt und ihr den 
Namen Serpentina gibt, wohl ein paar Ziige bei; im iibrigen aber stammt 
ihr ganzes Wesen aus Anselmus’ Erlebnis und Phantasie, ja, wir sehen 
sie recht eigentlich vor unseren Augen entstehen und kénnen in ihrem 
Werden vier Stufen unterscheiden. 


*§ Dagegen zeigt z.B. George Pepusch im Meister Floh auch in seiner menschlichen 
Existenz distelartigen Charakter. 
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Ihre Erscheinung ist in den friiheren Stufen durchaus an Glanz- und 
Lichtwirkungen gebunden:** Anselmus sieht sie im Wiederschein des 
Feuerwerks und der beleuchteten Fenster an der Elbe (67-68), in dem 
Edelstein von des Archivarius Ring (82.1), auf dem goldenen Topf 
(94.30), und in Veronikas Metallspiegel (113.36). So verdankt sie auch 
ihre erste Entstehung der Abendsonne, die da in den windbewegten 
Blattern und Bliiten des Holunders spielt, unterstiitzt von dem Vogel- 
gezwitscher, dem Rieseln und Rascheln des Windes in Gras und Laub, 
welches sich ihm in halbverwehte Worte verwandelt (Zwischen durch— 
zwischen ein, u.s.w., 64). Das Wehen bleibt ein Merkzeichen ihrer 
Sprache (97.3; 104.25-26; 107.8). Auch eine Synisthesie stellt sich ein 
(als ertinten die Bliiten wie Kristallglickchen, 63.33), die sich leitmotivisch 
zum festen Akkord verdichtet, dem Dreiklang heller Kristallglocken, der 
fortan das Erscheinen Serpentinas begleitet (64.12; 107.7; 124.34). 

Hier unter dem Holunderbaum, am Abend des Himmelfahrtstages 
erscheinen dem Jiingling die Komponenten der Gestalt auf der ersten 
Stufe noch getrennt: die drei Schlinglein, deren eine ihr Képfchen nach 
ihm herabstreckt, und ein Paar herrliche dunkelblaue Augen, die ihn 
mit unaussprechlicher Sehnsucht anblicken (64.23), und die von 
Veronika herstammen (69.17; iibrigens auch der schlanke Wuchs, 68.7; 
vielleicht sogar die Klavierstunde ?, 70 und 94.36). 

Zweite Stufe: Deutlicher als beim ersten Besuch unter dem Holunder- 
baum wird ihm beim zweiten, dass die blauen Augen in dem Képfchen 
der griinen Schlange sind (79.21)—die beiden Elemente haben sich also 
verbunden. 

Dritte Stufe: Im Rauschen der smaragdenen Palmblitter des azur- 
blauen Zimmers, die ihn an das Holunderbuscherlebnis erinnern, in der 
Begeisterung der Arbeit erscheint, schwebt sie ihm als herrliches 
Madchen entgegen, schldngelt sich durch die Stacheln, die aus den Stiim- 
men sprossen, indem sie ihr flatterndes, wie in schillernden Farben 
glinzendes Gewand nach sich zieht, das sich dem schlanken Kérper 
anschmiegt, und setzt sich neben Anselmus auf denselben Stuhl (106.36- 
107.20); der glanzende Stoff ihres Gewandes ist so glatt, so schliipfrig, 
dass es ihm scheint, als kénne sie, sich ihm schnell entwindend, unauf- 
haltsam entschliipfen. Es ist die metaphorische Stufe, die Verschmelzung 
von Schlangen- und Menschenwesen ist hier vollbracht. 

Doch bleibt die Entwicklung dabei nicht stehen, denn nur den Men- 
schen erscheinen die Téchter des Salamander als Schlinglein (109.35). 
Auf der vierten Stufe ist in der letzten Erfiillung die Schlangengestalt 


* Vgl. zu Hoffmanns Lichtempfindung: Walter Grahl-Mégelin. Die Lieblingsbilder im 
Stil E. T. A. Hoffmanns, Greifswalder Diss., 1914, S. 123. 
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ganz abgestreift (125.3; 133.24.) Es ist eine Verwandlung auf dem Wege 
iiber die Metapher. 

Auf die Doppeldeutigkeit dieses metaphorischen Gebildes wird immer 
wieder hingewiesen durch die Zweifel, die in Anselmus’ Seele aufsteigen; 
Das ist denn doch nur der Abendwind und die Abendsonne im Holunder 
(64.10 u. 19), der Wiederschein des Feuerwerks bei Antons Garten 
(68.11), ein sonderbarer Spuk und allerlei tolles Zeug (66.10 u. 36), ein 
Traum bei offenen Augen (68.28); Anselmus weiss in der Tat nicht, ob 
er betrunken, wahnwitzig oder krank gewesen (69.35); toller Wahn und 
Spuk (98.20); es wird ihm ganz klar, dass er die Erzihlung nur ab- 
geschrieben, sie ihm aber keineswegs erzihlt worden sei (114.2-6). 

Es sind die Philister, die seinen Glauben immer wieder erschiittern. 
Sie erklaren, der Herr sei nicht recht bei Troste (65.28), habe zu viel ins 
Glischen geguckt (66.20); Anfille, Wahnwitz und Narretei, Phantas- 
mata (68-69) und dergleichen Ausdriicke mehr haben sie fiir diese Vor- 
stellungen. Schon der Name des Registrators geniigt, um alle Illusion 
zu zerstéren (82.22), wie viel mehr ihre Gesellschaft! In dieser Wirk- 
lichkeitswelt wird ihm klar, dass er immer nur an Veronika gedacht, ja, 
dass Serpentina eigentlich Veronika sei, und er schreibt seine Triiume 
iiberhaupt seinem durch die Liebe zu Veronika exaltierten Seelenzustand 
zu und dem betiubenden Duft bei Lindhorst. Lachen muss er iiber die 
tolle Einbildung, in eine Schlange verliebt zu sein (114), und er freut sich, 
von den albernen Grillen befreit zu sein (117.31). Umgekehrt wirkt der 
Archivarius Lindhorst anregend (81.9), oder auch der Punsch (115.14).— 
In diesem Kampf mit dem Unglauben erhalten die Philister eine alle- 
gorische Firbung, die von dem allegorischen Sinne Serpentinas bewirkt 
wird. 

Denn dass sie eine Allegorie ist, das sieht sogar der Hofrat Heerbrand 
—in seiner Verlobungsfreude—ein. Hat er doch immer einen Hang zu 
den Poeticis (69.13) gehabt.”° Was sie aber bedeutet, welches Abstrak- 
tum sie vorstellt, das wird dem Leser wieder als ein Ritsel aufgegeben, 
und so ist es nétig, sie aus diesem Gesichtspunkt in ihren Beziehungen 
zu abstrakten Begriffen zu betrachten. Das, was im Zusammenhang mit 
ihr am starksten hervortritt, ist ihr Anspruch auf Glauben, der immer 
wieder betont wird (68.18; 82.5; 106.17; 107.24; 121.23). Durch Glauben 
ist sie zu erringen, durch Unglauben wird diese Hoffnung gestért in 
der Gefangenschaft im Kristall (120.18), die ja ebenfalls nur in Anselmus’ 
Phantasie existiert (121.15 ff.); durch erneuten Glauben und Treue wird 
das Ziel erreicht (124.30 ff.). Aber es ist nicht der Glaube allein: sie ist 
der Preis einer miihevollen gefiaihrlichen Arbeit (92.20), des Abschreibens 


70 Er ist auch der einzige ausser Anselmus. der ein Wunder vom Archivarius zu sehen 
kriegt, bewahrt aber dabei nicht die poetische Ader: “‘chemisches Kunststiickchen” (112). 
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der wunderbaren Manuskripte, eines Unternehmens, in welchem Ansel- 
mus von Stufe zu Stufe fortschreitet (gewéhnliche Bibliothek und Studier- 
zimmer, azurblauer Saal, 95.6; 105.30), durch ihre Nahe (97.3), ihre voll- 
staindige Vereinigung mit ihm: Dem Anselmus war es, als sei er von der 
holden lieblichen Gestalt so ganz und gar umschlungen und umwunden, 
dass er sich nur mit ihr regen und bewegen kénne, und als sei es nur der 
Schlag ihres Pulses, der durch seine Fibern und Nerven zittere . . . ihre 
Worte entziinden den leuchtenden Strahl des Himmels (108),—seine 
héchste Leistung ist ihre Erzihlung. Die Lésung ist nicht schwer: 
Serpentina ist ein Teil seines Selbst, seine Muse, seine Dichtergabe. Seine 
Verbindung mit ihr, seine Seligkeit, ist das Leben in der Poesie (134.31). 

Von hier aus werden aucl! die iibrigen Elemente der Allegorie klar: 
Die Philisterwelt, mit Veronika und der Hexe, verkérpert das bése 
Prinzip, das ihn vom Glauben an sich selbst abzieht; der gefahrliche 
Tintenklecks ist Symbol der Beschmutzung seiner hohen Tatigkeit durch 
rationalistische Zweifel; der goldene Topf, den ihm Serpentina als Mit- 
gift bringt, ist die Erkenntnis des tiefsten Geheimnisses der Natur 
(134.33), des heiligen Einklangs aller Wesen (134.9), zu der die Romantik 
eben fiihrt. In seinem Glanz spiegelt sich der Glanz des wundervollen 
Reichs der Poesie und der Natur (110.12): Der Glaube an dich, sagt 
Anselmus zu Serpentina, hat mir das Innerste der Natur erschlossen! 
(134.6). , 

Von hier aus fallt endlich Licht zuriick auf den allegorischen Sinn 
mancher “‘sonderbaren Zeichen” des Mirchens. Des Archivarius Manu- 
skripte in sonderbaren Zeichen, die keiner bekannten Sprache angehéren 
(70.33) sind eben Poesie, und wenn sie der Archivarius als goldgriine 
Blatter von den Palmen pfliickt und sie dann als Pergamentrollen mit selt- 
samen Zeichen, Piinktchen, Strichen, Schnérkein, die bald Pflanzen, 
bald Moose, bald Tiergestalten nachahmen (106.8), wenn das zu kopie- 
rende Pergament als bunt geaderter Marmor oder ein mit Moos bespren- 
kelter Stein (118.30) erscheint, so treten die metaphorischen Beziehungen 
von Kopieren, Ubung im Dichten, und Naturerkenntnis zu Tage. 

Kaum noch nétig—doch sei es der Vollstandigkeit halber nicht unter- 
lassen—auf die Rolle der Liebe hinzuweisen in dieser Entwicklung. Du 
lagst in meinem Schatten, spricht der Holunderbusch, in dem das 
Schlinglein zuerst erscheint, mein Duft umfloss dich, aber du verstandest 
mich nicht; der Duft is, meine Sprache, wenn ihn die Liebe entziindet— 
und dasselbe Lied variieren Abendwind und Sonnenstrahlen (64.30 ff.). 
Serpentina, Veronika! Wehe, wenn die Liebe am Scheidewege die falsche 
Strasse einschligt, die zum geheimen Hofrat fiihrt, und zu der géttlichen 
Frau Hofritin im Erker eines sch6nen Hauses auf dem Neumarkt (84.1 
ff.; 129.34). 
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Stirker noch als bei Tieck wird von Hoffmann die reale Existenz seiner 
Wundergestalten in Frage gestellt. Die Tragik Christians, der Wahn, 
der ihn zu Grunde richtet, bleibt zuletzt grauenhafte Realitat. Selbst 
dem letzten Aufstieg des Anselmus aber wird ironisierend des Autors 
eigene Diirftigkeit in den Bedringnissen des Lebens gegeniibergeste!|t. 
Die bestindigen Zweifel und Anfechtungen der Gestalten erfahrt auch 
der Leser, und so nihert sich dieses Marchen in seiner Wirkung wieder 
dem des Musius, indem Bejahung und Negierung der Wundergestalt 
sich die Wage halten. Anselmus ist gewissermassen ein umgekehrter 
Musius: er verschmilzt Phantasie und Wirklichkeit; Musius trennt eine 
solche Verbindung im Ulrich mit dem Biihel in zwei Personen: Dienerin 
und Dottorena.” Aber die Teilung der Personen in Gliubige und Un- 
gliubige (bei Musius wundergliubiges Volk und aufgeklirte Ritter) 
haben beide gemein, und das “‘chemische Kunststiickchen” des Archi- 
varius ist nicht unahnlich dem medizinischen jener Doktorin.” 

Das dichterische Bild, findet Pongs,” geht in der Romantik seiner 
Zersetzung entgegen: der heroische Auftrieb iiberschligt sich und verliert 
sich an die Ironie oder an das in stoffliche Willkiir entgleitende Marchen. 
Beides findet bei Hoffmann statt. Den Archivarius und Serpentina lisst 
uns der Dichter als Verschmelzung nicht mehr ernst nehmen. Dértje 
Elverdink, im Meister Floh, ist fast fiir jede Person ein anderes Wesen, 
fast jede Gestalt in diesem Mirchen hat drei oder vier Namen und wird 
jedesmal unter dem neuen Namen neu eingefiihrt, so dass die Identititen 
langere Zeit verborgen bleiben; statt Verschmelzung entsteht in solcher 
extremen Entwicklung der Wandelbarkeit und des individuellen Irrtums 
Verwirrung. Besonders aber entfernen sich diese Gestalten in ihrer 
Kompliziertheit, wie in ihrer subjektiv-ideellen Existenz, immer weiter 
von der konkreten Festigkeit und Wirklichkeit der Wundergestalten des 
Volksmirchens. Enger an die letzteren schliessen sich Fouqué, Brentano 
und Hauff an, bei denen Elementargeister und Feen wieder als wirkliche 
Wesen mit den Menschen verkehren wie bei Musius. 


(Schluss folgt) 
Max Dtez 
Bryn Mawr College 


7 Zaunerts Ausgabe, S. 357 ff. 7 Tbid., S. 365. 
73 Das Bild in der Dichtung, 1, S. 18. 
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XLIX 


INTRODUCCION AL ESTUDIO DE LA PRIMERA SERIE DE 
LOS EPISODIOS NACIONALES DE PEREZ GALDOS 


O podra apreciar en su totalidad el valor de los Episodios de la 

primera serie quien desconozca la historia de Espafia durante los 
primeros afios del sigle XIX, como tampoco quien mantenga prejuicios 
sociales, politicos o religiosos. Este breve articulo' no es mds que una 
somera introduccién a los estudios que ya hemos hecho anteriormente.? 
En ellos cotejamos siete Episodios Nacionales (Trafalgar, La corte de 
Carlos IV, El 19 de marzo y el 2 de mayo, Bailén, Zaragoza, Gerona, y 
Cadiz) con los relatos que sobre los mismos asuntos tratados por Galdés 
hemos hallado en periddicos, gacetas, revistas, crénicas, folletos, mis- 
celaneas, ... y en las historias de Marliani,*’ Ferrer de Couto,‘ Alcala 
Galiano,5 el conde de Toreno,® Argiielles,? Alcaide Ibieca,* el general 
Foy,* Manuel Godoy,'® Gomez de Arteche,"" Amador de los Rios,” 
Mufioz Maldonado, Minali,* Horozco,'® Napier,'® Adolfo de Castro,"” y 
otros. Tratamos de hacer ver en esta introduccién el rumbo que sigue 
el pensamiento galdosiano, bien cuando ensalza a los héroes y heroinas de 
la patria, o cuando nos descubre los origenes de la decadencia, o bien 
cuando impugna a los traidores o nos revela las intrigas del enemigo. 


1 Para las p4ginas que citamos de Gerona y Cédiz véase la edicién Hernando (Madrid, 
1908); para las de Trafalgar, La corte de Carlos IV, y Zaragoza la de Hernando (Madrid, 
1914); para las de Bailén, si no se indica lo contrario en las notas, la de Hernando (Madrid, 
1922). 

2 Revue Hispanique, txvint, 321-551; Bulletin Hispanique, xxxim, 116-139; Bulletin of 
Spanish Studies, tx, No. 34, 116-123. 

3 Vindicacién dela armada espafiola (Madrid, 1850). 

4 Historia del combate naval de Trafalgar, precedida de la del renacimiento de la marina 
espatiola durante el siglo XVIII (Madrid, 1851). * Historia de Espana (Madrid, 1844-46). 

6 Historia del levantamiento, guerra y revolucién de Espana (Madrid, 1835-1837). 

7 Examen histérico de la reforma constitucional que hicieron las Cortes Generales y Extraor- 
dinarias, desde que se instalaron en la isla de Leon el dia 24 de septiembre de 1810 hasta que 
cerraron en Cadiz sus sesiones el 14 del propio mes de 1813 (Londres, 1835). 

8 Historia de los dos sitios que pusieron a Zaragoza en los atios de 1808 y 1809 las tropas de 
Napoleén (Madrid, 1830). 

® Histoire dela guerre dela Peninsule sous Napoléon (Paris, 1827). 

10 Memorias del Principe dela Pas (Madrid, 1836-1842). 

1 Guerra de la independencia. Historia militar de Espanta, 1808-18 14 (Madrid, 1868). 

12 Historia de la Villa y Corte de Madrid (Madrid, 1861-1864). 

3 Historia politica y militar de la guerra de la independencia contra Napoleén Bonaparte 
desde 1808-18 14 (Madrid, 1833). 4 Historia militar de Gerona (Gerona, 1840). 

% Historia de la ciudad de Cddiz (CAdiz, 1845). 

6 History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of France from the year 1807 to 
1814 (London, 1862). 11 Cédiz en la guerra de la independencia (C4diz, 1862). 
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Interpretacién muy personal de la historia espafiola es la suya, pero de 
mAs trascendencia que la hecha por los historiadores de profesién, porque 
él con su buen sentido naturalista ha logrado descubrir minuciosidades 
que le han guiado a interpretarla mds cabalmente que aquéllos. 

No hay duda de ello, a Galdés le atrae lo pequefi, lo insignificante; 
de ahi que haya llenado su obra con tantos detalles que para el lego, 
quiza, sean de escaso valor. En la lectura de sus obras hemos visto como 
hace depender la suerte de tal o cual acontecimiento de un caso impre- 
visto, de algo que por carecer de aparente importancia ha sido pasado 
por alto por los historiadores. Donde mas se ha valido de este procedi- 
miento es en el Episodio titulado Bailén, razén por la cual es imposible 
hacer un cotejo paralelo de lineas, entre el Episodio y la Historia; porque 
en el Episodio Galdés abulta lo que muchas veces el historiador omite 
o se contenta sdlo con mencionar a modo de alusién. No quedan, por este 
motivo, falseados, sin embargo, los hechos que el novelista esté rela- 
tando. El guerrillero desconocido, pongamos por ejemplo, que con un 
disparo casual de su fusil puso fin a la vida del general Gobert!® antes de 
la batalla de Bailén merece sin duda mucho mAs aplauso que el que la 
Historia le tributa. 

Un solo detalle le basta al novelista para dar a los lectores idea cabal 
del cardcter del soberano espafiol, Carlos IV de Borbén, para que éstos 
vean y se expliquen por si mismos, sin tener que consultar los dridos 
relatos de la historia, las causas de la decadencia de su pueblo. 


El primer espect4culo que se ofrecié a mi curiosidad fué la salida del rey a caza, 
lo cual no dejé de causarme extrafieza, pues me parecia que atribulado y pesaroso 
por lo que estaba pasando no tendria humor para aquel ejercicio . . . Pero des- 
pués supe que nuestro buen monarca le tenia tan viva aficién que ni en los dias 
mAs terribles de su existencia dej6 de satisfacer aquella su Ginica pasién.!® 


Aunque Pi y Margall en su autorizada obra,?? Rodriguez Solis,” 
E. Escalera,” y otros aluden a esta pasién del soberano espafol, le con- 
ceden mucho menos importancia de la que en realidad merece. Bien 
merecida se tuvo Carlos IV la frialdad de su esposa, Marfa Luisa, para 
con él, la desobediencia de su hijo Fernando, y las intrigas de la corte; 
de todo lo cual ha hecho justisima apreciacién el novelista en su Episodio 
La corte de Carlos IV. {Por qué asombrarse, pues, de que el ambicioso 
guardia de corps don Manuel Godoy llegara a ocupar en tan poco tiempo 
los mas altos puestos de la Monarquia y a apoderarse de cuantas en- 


18 Galdés, Bailén, pp. 139-148. 9 Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, p. 161. 
20 Historia de Espana en el siglo XIX (Madrid, 1878), 1, 132. 

21 Los guerrilleros del 1808 (Madrid, 1887-1888), cuad. 1, 15. 

2 La Espana del siglo XIX (Madrid, 1864-1866), pp. 10-24. 
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comiendas y dignidades habia en Espaiia si el abulico esposo de Maria 
Luisa le dejaba expedito el camino? 

Cierto es, también, que en las incesantes intrigas de tales clerizontes 
cortesanos como eran por entonces Juan de Escdéiquiz y el marqués 
Caballero, ve Galdés el origen de muchas de las medidas coercitivas 
autorizadas por Su Majestad,* por ese rey ‘“‘cazador”’ a quien el Minis- 
tro Caballero habia hecho creer que la fe catdlica peligraba asediada por 
la herejia.** Sobradisima razén tiene el novelista en tratar, como trata, 
a estos sicarios del fanatismo y la intolerancia. ‘‘Perseguidor de la ilus- 
tracién del siglo” llama Alcala Galiano*® al marqués Caballero; ‘“hom- 
bre... que en una corte de mala fama pasaba por el peor entre los 
malos ... , prohibié la buena ensefianza en las universidades y favorecié 
la Inquisicién.”’ Y a esto afiade Caveda, ‘‘envilecido fanatico (Caballero) 
que aborrece todo linaje de progreso y teme y combate los buenos estu- 
dios.’’6 

Galdés no es antirreligioso, ni mucho menos anticristiano, aunque si 

es anticlerical. En algunos de los Episodios al hablarnos de ciertos repre- 
sentantes de la fe catdlica, apostélica romana, parece que apura el 
léxico en su afan de describirlos con los colores mas subidos que le sea 
dable, y a primera vista parecen esos relatos inexactos 0 exagerados. Pero 
el que ahonde en el asunto y lea lo que los historiadores sensatos han 
dejado dicho sobre esos mismos personajes vera que no se ha ido de la 
mano en los epitetos. 
Hombre nulo, ignorante, sin mas habilidad que la de la intriga, era el ministro 
Caballero . . . tan despreciable en lo moral como en lo fisico; pudiendo asi de- 
cirse que jam4s cuerpo alguno encarné de un modo tan fiel los ruines sentimientos 
y bajas ideas de un alma.”’ 


En este mismo Episodio pinta al tutor del Principe Fernando, el 
canénigo Juan de Escdiquiz, tal como fué, como tipo odioso y desprecia- 
ble. Escéiquiz no sdélo traicionaba a Espafia al entrar en relaciones con 
Beauharnais, ministro de Napoleén en Espafia,”* sino que ademas incul- 
caba ideas de rebeldia al hijo de Carlos IV, ideas que bien pronto impul- 
saron a Fernando a levantarse contra su propio padre, el rey, con lo cual 
se puso en evidencia una vez mas el lastimoso estado de aquella desvalida 
corte. 


23 Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, p. 151. 

% M. Godoy, Memorias del Principe de la Paz (Madrid, 1836-1842), m1, 69. 

% Pi y Margall, op. cit., 1, 40. 6 Pi y Margall, op. cit., 1, 40. 

27 Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, p. 150. 

28 Toreno, Historia del levantamiento, guerra y revolucién de Espanta (Madrid, 1835-1837) 
7, 11, 
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En el Episodio Cédiz, el sacerdote Blas de Ostolaza es objeto de la 
mofa del pueblo al levantarse aquél, en las cortes, a defender el estado 
eclesidstico.?® ;Cémo no habia de despreciar el pueblo a un clérigo fani- 
tico que en pleno siglo diecinueve se mostraba tan reaccionario e intoler- 
ante que hasta abogaba por la Inquisicién?*® Son tantos, sin embargo, 
los nombres de sacerdotes y religiosos glorificados por él en novelas y 
Episodios, que esto solo bastarfa para desmentir a los que sin conocer su 
obra lo tachan de irreligioso y anticristiano. 

También se exalta aqui, mds que en ninguna otra de sus obras el es- 
piritu republicano; y es natural que asi sea. Quien, como él, habia lle- 
gado a compenetrarse del alma de su pueblo y a darse cuenta exacta de 
las causas que lo mantenfan aherrojado y le impedian desenvolverse 
libremente, no podia menos de impugnar toda tendencia absolutista y 
reaccionaria, fuere cual fuere su origen, y mostrar abiertas simpatias 
hacia todo programa de emancipacién. Tal vez sea porque nosotros 
compartimos sus ideas en cuanto a lo politico se refiere que hemos hallado 
tan hermoso este libro. Pero no vaya a creerse que Galdés se deja sobor- 
nar por sus convicciones personales y por su fe republicana cuando tiene 
que juzgar a sus adversarios o correligionarios. Si en esas paginas nos 
habla con tan inusitado entusiasmo de don Agustin de Argiielles es 
porque su obra en las cortes constituyentes fué como un hermosisimo 
arrebol que anunciara el fin de una larga era oscurantista y el comienzo 
de otra que prometia ser esplendorosa. Argiielles abogé como nadie por 
la abolicién de esos privilegios de “‘sefiorio” que desde tiempo inmemoria] 
habian convertido al vasallo espafiol en esclavo del “‘sefior,’’*? negando 
éste al infeliz anfiteita hasta el privilegio de casarse libremente y de 
mudar de domicilio. Ora abogaba por la libertad de imprenta y la aboli- 
cién de los tributos impuestos a los indios de América,* ora por la aboli- 
cidn del tormento, por la abolicién inmediata de la Inquisicién y por la 
supresién del comercio de negros en América.* 


Historia: Se trat6 en las inmortales Cortes de CAdiz la cuestién de sefiorfos, que 
teniendo hondas rafces en nuestra historia, establecfa irritantes privilegios, in- 
compatibles ya entonces con el espfritu de la época. El feudalismo, que creé los 
sefiores de horca y cuchillo, con derecho de quitar la vida al vasallo, que estable- 
cié el derecho de pernada, en virtud del cual el sefior podia pasar la primera 
noche con la desposada, que introdujo monopolios en la industria agricola, de 


mim fe on x. eee 








29 Galdés, Cadiz, pp. 166, 183, 184. 

4 ® Galdés, ibid., p. 105. J. Belda, Las Cortes de Cédiz (Madrid, 1912), p. 105. 
5! Véase, por ejemplo, Zaragoza, Gerona, Juan Martin el Empecinado. : 
2 A. Argiielles, Reforma constitucional (Londres, 1835), 1, 5. | 
% C, Ruiz, Don Augustin de Argiielles . . . pp. 15-31. i. 
% Tbid., pp. 15-31. 
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pesca y caza, que gobernaba por si solo las ciudades y pueblos del sefiorio. . . ; 
el feudalismo que origin6 tales vejaciones, todavia conservaba algunas de sus 
afosas rafces; aun habia en Espafia pueblos de sefiorio, aun habia en nuestra 
patria antiguos rico-homes, vasallos y vasallaje; aun habja en Espafia prerro- 
gativas para los sefiores de administracién de justicia, de nombramiento privado 
de jueces, de posesién de terrenos, de caza, de pesca, hornos, molinos, . . . y 
otras irritantes distinciones que rompian con el derecho comin y estableciendo 
los sefiorfos jurisdiccionales, territoriales y solariegos, perjudicaban al pueblo y 
a la dignidad de la nacién.* 


Para el que sepa bien lo que esos republicanos de 1810 realizaron en las 
Constituyentes de Cadiz, hasta 1812—teniendo que hacer frente, a la 
vez, a dos enemigos formidables, Napoleén y el feudalismo espaifiol, los 
encomios del novelista no pareceran ni exagerados ni apasionados, sino 
justos y merecidos. Aquella augusta asamblea sefialé el periodo mas 
brillante en cuanto a legislacién liberal se refiere que jamas haya visto 
el pueblo espajiol, porque alli, en Cadiz, ademas de Argiielles, estaban 
Alcala Galiano, Martinez de la Rosa, el conde de Toreno, Garcia He- 
rreros, Nicasio Gallego, Capmany, Manuel Lujan y otros que ora dentro 
o fuera del congreso, desde la tribuna o la prensa defendieron con asom- 
brosa elocuencia los derechos del pueblo, y pusieron coto a los abusos de 
los fuertes y los privilegiados. Dice Galdés:* 


Los discursos de aquel dia memorable, dejaron indeleble impresién en el 4nimo 
de cuantos los escucharon. ¢Quién podria olvidarlos? Aun hoy, después que he 
visto pasar por las tribunas tantos y tan admirables hombres, me parece que los 
de aquel dia fueron los mAs elocuentes, los m4s sublimes, los mAs severos, los 
mAs superiores entre todos los que han fatigado con su palabra la atencién de la 
madre Espafia. iQué claridad la de aquel dia! iQué obscuridades después .. . ! 
Hermoso fué tu primer dia, ioh siglo! Procura que sea lo mismo el dltimo. 


Noes el prejuicio nacional, como quiza crean algunos, el que ha hecho 
que Galdés trate con tanta severidad en los Episodios a la Francia 
napoleénica. El que tache de inexactos los pasajes relativos a la actitud 
de Bonaparte para con Espafia no har justicia a la Historia. Cuando el 
novelista hace hincapié en lo referente al viaje de Carlos IV y Maria 
Luisa a América*’ dando a entender que en todo ello andaba el Empera- 
dor, no hace mas que seguir la Historia a pie juntillas. 


Historia: La corte de Madrid, que hasta entonces habia estado deslumbrada con 

las falaces promesas de Napoleén, abrié los ojos y procuré salvarse del horrendo 

precipicio que ella misma se habia abierto. El valido . . . persuadié a Su Majes- 

tad a que trasladase su corte a Sevilla y desde alli pasase a sus dominios de ul- 
% N. Pérez Jiménez, Mufios Torrero y su época, p. 35. 


* Galdés, Cadiz, p. 90. 
7 Galdés, El 19 de marzo y el 2 de mayo, pp. 18, 49, 52, 60, 64. 
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tramar y fijase en Méjico el trono de su vasta monarqufa.** 


De la historia también, y no de su imaginacién, ha sacado lo que nos 
dice en las paginas setenta y una y setenta y seis del Episodio La corte 
de Carlos IV respecto de la suerte que les esperaba a las provincias cata- 
lanas, pues Napoleén, creyendo necesario anexarlas al Imperio, hab{a 
prometido al Principe de la Paz, en cambio, un reino en Portugal. 


Historia: Napoleén, por mediacién de Izquierdo, hace saber a Carlos IV... que 
aun sobrado como podia hallarse (él, Napoleén) de antecedentes histéricos y de 
razones politicas para afiadirlas (es decir, las provincias catalanas) . . . se limi- 
taba a indicar un cambio favorable a las dos partes, que era ceder a Portugal . . . 
contra un equivalente en las provincias fronterizas de Francia.*® 


En el Tratado de Fontainebleau del 27 de octubre de 1807 se daba por 
sentado el cambio. En la clausula segunda de este tratado se entregaba a! 
Principe de la Paz la provincia portuguesa de Alemtejo y el reino de los 
Algarbes.*® El embajador francés Bernouville, agente de Napoleén en 
Madrid, hace responsables a los representantes del gobierno espaiiol 
del abastecimiento de parte de la escuadra que habfa de batirse con la 
inglesa en Trafalgar el 21 de octubre de 1805, advirtiéndoles que los 
castigaria el Emperador en caso de que no se cumpliera la orden.*! No 
hay duda de que Napoleén abusé de la buena fe de los espafioles desde 
el primer momento, empezando por hacer entrar en la Penfnsula un 
considerable ejército que pronto llegé a cien mil hombres,® y terminando 
por imponerles un rey, su propio hermano, José Bonaparte. 


Historia: Habia ya en el corazén de Espafia . . . cien mil franceses sin que .. . 
se supiese su verdadero y determinado objeto.“ E] 10 de marzo de 1808 pasé al 
cabo el Bidasoa y se present6 en Burgos el gran duque de Berg (Murat). En 
100,000 hombres podfa calcularse el nimero del ejército invasor en Espafia.* Lo 
extraordinario, lo asombroso es que el pueblo espafiol estuviese tan ciego que no 
sospechara el peligro de la invasién. Adivindronlo, aunque tarde, algunos de los 
gobernantes. No lo adiviné el pueblo, que, deseoso de poner en algo su esperanza, 
la puso en el infame Fernando VII, y deslumbrado (ese pueblo espafiol) por la 
gloria de Napoleén, lleg6 a imagin4rselo interesado en las penas de los espafioles 
y dispuesto a acabar con las vergiienzas de la corte de Carlos IV.** 


88 Maldonado, Historia politica y militar de la guerra de la independencia (Madrid, 1883), 
1, 82-83. 

89 M. Godoy, op. cit., v, 417. 

 Toreno, op. cit., 1, 427-428. 

“ FE. Desbriéres, La campagne maritime de 1805. Trafalgar (Paris, 1907), Documents An- 
nexes, pp. 44-53. 

® Gald6s, El 19 de marzo y el 2 de mayo, pp. 17, 53. 

* Toreno, op. cit., 1, 64. 

“ Pérez de Guzm4n y Gallo, El 2 de mayo en Madrid (Madrid, 1908), p. 112. 

“ Pi y Margall, op. cit., 1, 161. 
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Exacto, y no hijo del apasionamiento, es el prolijo relato que hace en 
El 19 de marzo y el 2 de mayo de la sangrienta jornada de ese ultimo dia 
librada en las calles de Madrid, donde murieron tantos inocentes y donde 
se llenaron de gloria Daoiz y Velarde, dos oficiales de artilleria que, al 
ofrecer resistencia a los atropellos de la soldadesca francesa, también 
sucumbieron en la lid traidoramente asesinados. Insensatez ser{fa, des- 
pués de leer lo que sobre el particular se ha escrito“ tratar de justificar la 
matanza ordenada por Murat durante aquellos dias. 


Historia: A la luz de fatidicos hachones y atados por los codos iban llegando a 
los sitios indicados (el Prado, la Moncloa, la Montajfia del Principio Pio) sacer- 
dotes, ancianos, j6venes, mujeres y nifios, y cuando habia suficiente nimero una 
descarga de fusileria o un metrallazo barria a aquellos desgraciados, muchos de 
los cuales quedaban vivos, revolcAndose entre sangre.‘7 Numerosas patrullas de 
franceses comenzaron a recorrer las calles, prendiendo a cuantos inocentes, con- 
fiados en las promesas de paz, salieron de sus casas, y tales violencias se ejercian 
so pretexto de que llevaban armas, aun cuando asi no fuera, pues bastaba en- 
contrarles una navaja, cortaplumas, o tijeras para ser acto continuo fusilados.* 


No menos horrendos fueron los crimenes perpetrados en las personas 
de los vencidos zaragozanos y gerundenses. Estos dos pueblos, Zaragoza 
y Gerona, que habian mostrado heroismo sobrehumano, luchando por la 
libertad, fueron tratados con crueldad salvaje. Al padre Boggiero (entre 
otros muchos) se le fué a llamar a media noche a su casa por el enemigo 
so pretexto de encargirsele una misién importante y una vez fuera lo 
acribillaron a bayonetazos, como también a don Santiago Sas, siendo sus 
cuerpos arrojados al rio Ebro.*® Alvarez de Castro, el héroe de Gerona, 
fué hecho prisionero, llevado al castillo de Figueras, encerrado en un 
inmundo calabozo, y luego envenenado.®® Pero {podia acaso esperarse 
otra cosa de un ejército de herejes? En el saqueo de Jaén degollaron 
mujeres y nifios, frailes agustinos y dominicos enfermos,*' mientras que 
en el saqueo de Cérdoba profanaron los templos y despojaron a las 
imagenes de sus joyas.™ 

La barbarie napoleénica habia hecho que la nacién espafiola se levan- 
tara como un solo individuo para luchar por su independencia y asi que- 
daron olvidadas en aquellos dias de dolor las diferencias de edad, estado, 
sexo, condicién social o econémica, etc. Diganlo si no, el gesto de aquella 
madre estremefia que, empujando al hijo al combate, lo exhorta de este 
modo: “Hijo mio, ya no tienes madre mas que la patria, hazte digno de 


“ Pérez de GuzmAn y Gallo, op. cit.; E. Tamarit, Memoria histérica, el 2 de mayo (Ma- 
drid, 1851), etc. 4? Tamarit, op. cit., p. 32. 8 Tbid., p. 24. 

* Alcaide Ibieca, Historia de los dos sitios que pusieron a Zaragoza en los afios de 1808 y 
1809 las tropas de Napoleén (Madrid, 1830), 11, 223. 5° Galdés, Gerona, p. 224. 

5! Galdés, Bailén, p. 137. & Toreno, Op. cit., 1, 344-345. 
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ella y no te vean mis ojos sino muerto o vengado;”’® el arrojo de la ar- 
tillera Agustina de Aragén en Zaragoza el dia 4 de junio de 1808 manio- 
brando un cafién por si sola; las damas de Andalucia haciendo de cos- 
tureras y uniformando asi a infinidad de soldados;® las defensoras de la 
Puerta de Toledo el dia 2 de mayo de 1808 en Madrid, y las que desde 
las ventanas, guardillas y tejados arrojaban piedras, ladrillos y agua 
hirviendo sobre los soldados de Murat; las heroinas del Parque de 
Artilleria, a saber, Manuela Malasaifia, de diecisiete afios de edad, sa- 
cando en la falda el repuesto de cartuchos para proveer a los que pelea- 
ban, Angela Fernandez, Maria Blanco, Clara del Rey;*? la voluntaria 
ayuda de las monjas que ‘“‘abriendo de par en par las puertas de sus con- 
ventos . . . recogian a los heridos en sus celdas ... ysalfanalacalle... 
para ofrecer sus servicios al gobernador;’®* la organizacién de la com- 
pafifa de Santa Barbara, compuesta de mujeres de Gerona y cuyo objeto 
era conducir a los heridos a los hospitales, y repartir municiones a la 
tropa en los puestos atacados,* la formacién de batallones de estudiantes 
autorizada por el gobierno de Gerona;* las proezas del cura Merino y 
otros sacerdotes recogidas por Galdés en su Episodio Juan Martin el 
Empecinado; la fabricacién de cartuchos puesta en manos, varias veces 
de frailes y magistrados, etc., etc.*' El que crea falso, improbable o exa- 
gerado lo que relata el novelista respecto del valor de la linajuda condesa 
de Bureta, la cual, durante los cruentos dias del sitio de Zaragoza, se 
pone a la cabeza de un batallén de voluntarios y, cerrando el paso al 
enemigo, jura que antes de dejarlos entrar morirfa con todos sus volun- 
tarios,” abra la Historia y lea: 


La condesa de Bureta . . . posefda de un ardor varonil, reconvenfa a los que se 
retiraban sobrecogidos, con las expresiones mAs vivas para que volviesen a sus 
puntos. Luego que supo la aproximacién del enemigo hizo cerrar la entrada de la 
calle preparandose con el fusil, dando 4nimo y excitando a los dem4s a que ejecu- 
tasen lo mismo. Ocupada, ya . . . en suministrar socorros, . . . ya en dar disposi- 
ciones . . . manifest6 el empejio de que los zaragozanos venciesen o pereciesen.™ 


Sereno y muy sensato es, pues, el juicio del autor, esta vez, en lo que 
respecta su apreciacién del heroismo femenino en la larga crisis de la 
guerra de Espafia contra Napoleén, segin podra verse por lo que aca- 
bamos de apuntar y por lo que a continuacién extractamos de la obra 


53 Gaceta de Madrid, 1808, 11, 1232. 5 Alcaide Ibieca, op. cit., m1, 57. 

% Gémez de Arteche, Guerra de la independencia . . . , (Madrid, 1868), 1, 430; Galdés 
Bailén, p. 107. 5 Pérez de GuzmAn y Gallo, op. cit., p. 372. 57 Tbid., p. 405. 

58 Gémez de Arteche, op. cit., 1, 165. §° Tbid., vt, 202. 

6° Gémez de Arteche, of. cit., 1, 165. 8! Galdés, Zaragoza, p. 108. ® Jbid., p. 15. 

8 Alcaide Ibieca, op. cit., m1, 57. 
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de uno de los eruditos que con mayor imparcialidad han estudiado aquella 
época: 

El dos de mayo de 1808 ninguna de las mujeres del pueblo de Madrid vacilé. 
Ellas excitaron una parte de la lucha. Tomaron parte en la refriega y supieron 
morir con varonil denuedo. Era un espect4culo nunca visto aquél que tuvo lugar 
en el reducido palenque del Parque de Artillerfa. Ellas distribufan municiones, 
cargaban las armas, y socorrian a los heridos. Madres de inmortal fama alentaban 
a sus hijos a la pelea, y esposas a quienes el plomo enemigo acababa de arrancar 
la vida a los compafieros de su corazén, sirvieron con heroica furia los cafiones 
abandonados por los artilleros muertos, haciendo horrible estrago sus disparos 
en las compactas filas del enemigo." 


Si a tan alto grado habia llegado el patriotismo de todas estas clases, 
menos responsables, no hay que maravillarse de que el ejército espafiol 
eclipsara por su arrojo el valor de los imperiales. Ya hemos visto como 
Palafox a la cabeza del pueblo espafiol en Zaragoza, y Alvarez de Castro 
en el estrecho recinto de Gerona, humillaron la arrogancia de los vetera- 
nos de Francia, contestando el primero a las intimaciones de paz hechas 
por el enemigo, “que no sabia rendirse, y que sdlo después de muerto 
hablaria de eso,’ ordenando aun en la agonia que se siguiera la ho- 
rrorosa lucha “‘hasta Ja ultima tapia,” y publicando el segundo (es decir, 
Alvarez de Castro) aquel tremendo bando que decia, “‘serd pasado por 
las armas inmediatamente cualquier persona a quien se oiga la palabra 
capitulaci6n u otra equivalente.’’®* Es Palafox en el Episodio Zaragoza la 
figura de mayor relieve y el idolo, por decirlo asi, del pueblo zaragozano. 
Dice Galdés:* 


Debia en gran parte su prestigio a su gran valor, pero también a la nobleza de 
su origen ... y a su hermosa y arrogante presencia. .. . Lo que mds que nada 
hacia simpAtico al caudillo zaragozano era su indomable y serena valentia, aquel 
ardor juvenil con que acometia lo m4s peligroso y dificil por simple afan de 
tocar un ideal de gloria. . .. Los zaragozanos habian simbolizado en é1 sus vir- 
tudes, su constancia, su patriotismo ideal con ribetes de mistico y su fervor 
guerrero. Lo que él disponfa todos lo encontraban bueno y justo. ... En los 
puntos de peligro aparecia siempre Palafox como la expresién humana del triun- 
fo. Su voz reanimaba a los moribundos y sila Virgen del Pilar hubiera hablado 
no lo habria hecho por otra boca. 


Del tenor de las proclamas y documentos lanzados a la calle por Palafox, 
y de la biografia del general que nos da Alcaide Ibieca®* puede deducirse 
casi todo lo que incluye Galdés en su relato. 

* Pérez de GuzmAn y Gallo, of. cit., p. 407. 

% Galdés, Zaragoza, p. 57. 

%® Toreno, op. cit., m1, 44. 

7 Galdés, Zaragoza, pp. 196-197. 68 Op. cit., m1, $4. 
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E] Episodio titulado Trafalgar es mas que nada un monumento erigido 
a la memoria de aquellos héroes que en el combate sacrificaron sus vidas 
en aras del honor nacional. Si bien es verdad que no le escatima honores a 
Lord Nelson reconociendo en é] al “primer marino del siglo,’’® no es a ¢|, 
sin embargo, nial almirante espafiol Federico Gravina, ni al supremo jefe 
de la escuadra aliada franco-espafiola Villeneuve, a quienes tributa e! 
mas sentido de sus homenajes, sino al pequefio don Cosme Damian 
Churruca. Y es natural que asi sea, pues, sin que esto vaya en menoscabo 
de la gloria alcanzada por los ingleses, ningin comandante de navio se 
vié en situacion tan infernal como se vié Churruca a consecuencias de la 
tan desastrosa maniobra ordenada por Villeneuve, maniobra que con- 
sistia en “‘virar en redondo,”’”® y que dejando aislado al pequefio San 
Juan Nepomuceno le hizo servir de blanco a los cafiones de cinco navios 
ingleses y finalmente de seis. ;Cu4l tendria que ser el resultado de lucha 
tan desigual? Ocioso es contestarlo. Sin embargo, aun después de pasadas 
varias horas Churruca no se rendfa, ni aun después que aquella maldita 
bala de cafién casi le desprendiera un pirena. Aquel hombre, pequejfio de 
estatura pero gigante de alma, miraba a la muerte con el mismo desprecio 
que lo hicieron Daoiz y Velarde el dia dos de mayo de 1808, Palafox en 
Zaragoza y Alvarez de Castro en Gerona. Pero, a pesar de que el coman- 
dante del San Juan habia gritado en tan doloroso momento, “‘esto no es 
nada, siga el fuego,’’” los tripulantes comprendieron en el acto que ello 
habia sido fatal. Con todo, el general moribundo mandaba clavar la 
bandera de su patria y que no se rindiera su navio mientras él viviese,” 
it orden que todos acataron y muy propia de quien dias antes de la batalla 
Pe escribiera a su cufiado Apodaca, “‘antes que rendir mi navio lo he de volar 
fe o echar a pique.”’” 





ne Historia: Cinco navios enemigos, uno de ellos de tres puentes, cayeron sobre el! 

3 San Juan Nepomuceno, recibiendo sucesivamente el fuego de todos por la mura 

de babor. . . . Todavia otro navio quiso participar de la desigual batalla y el 

San Juan tuvo la gloria de batirse contra seis a la vez. El] valeroso comandante 

que dirigia una defensa tan heroica ...acudia a todo con una serenidad y 

os fuerza inalterables. .. . Al volver de proa, donde acababa de apuntar un cafién, 

Re. . . . lealcanzé la bala de un cafiéu en la pierna derecha, dej4ndosela casi despren- 

dida. . .. Antes de morir Churruca pidié que se clavara la bandera, que no se 

rindiese el buque mientras él viviera...Sus Gltimas palabras fueron (a su 

cufiado Apodaca): “Di a tu hermana que muero con honor, queriéndola y 
it amando a Dios.’’”4 


' 89 Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 135. 
70 Ferrer de Couto, Historia del combate naval de Trafalgar . . . (Madrid, 1851), pp. 133- 
137. 1 Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 192-195. 7 Ferrer de Couto, op. cit., p. 141 en adelante. 
a % Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 191. ™ Ferrer de Couto, op. cit., 141 en adelante. 
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En el detallado estudio que hicimos de este Episodio™® quedé com- 
probada la autenticidad de todos los combates descritos por Galdés 
entre espafioles e ingleses, desde 1748 hasta 1805. Varias veces, sin 
embargo, en este Episodio, como también en otros, parece que el novelista 
se equivoca en el manejo del material histérico a su disposicién. Al decir, 
por ejemplo, que los navios espafioles eran treinta y dos,”* que el combate 
habia empezado a las doce menos cuarto,”’ que el enemigo se dirigia 
contra los aliados en dos columnas dispuestas en forma de cufia, etc., 
no concuerda con los historiadores. Southey,’* Mahan,’® Desdevises,® y 
otros hablan de treita y tres. Mas adelante en el Episodio,* sin embargo, 
el mismo novelista se corrige y menciona no treinta y dos sino treinta 
y tres navios. Lo mismo hace Galdés cuando, aludiendo por primera 
vez a la batalla de Austerlitz, dice que mas de cuatro mil rusos murieron 
ahogados en los pantanos,® pero mas adelante dice, conforme con la 
historia, que solo fueron dos mil.* Segin Gomez de Arteche,* la batalla 
de Trafalgar empezé a las doce, minutos menos. Mahan dice que el fuego 
empezé a las doce,** y Desbriéres*’ que a las once y media. Injusto seria 
tachar de inexacto a Galdds en este detalle ya que los mismos historia- 
dores no estan acordes en esta ocasién. Ademas hay una autoridad com- 
petente, Ferrer de Couto,** que asegura comenzé la lid a las once y media 
de la mafiana. El orden de batalla en que ha dispuesto Galdés los navios 
espafioles no coincide con el plano del combate de Trafalgar que hay 
en el Museo Naval de Madrid, ni con el que Desbriéres puso al fin de su 
libro, ya mencionado, ni con el mapa numero treinta, de la batalla de 
Trafalgar, que Thiers ha incluido en su Atlas.** No podemos por ello, 
asegurar que esté ahora falsificando los hechos, pues de las autoridades 
que acabamos de mencionar no hay dos que coincidan sobre el particular, 
y si Ferrer de Couto y Marliani® estan acordes es porque aquél no ha 
hecho mas que copiar a éste. 

En la parte del Episodio titulado La corte de Carlos IV dedicado a 
hablar de asuntos politicos se cifie Galdés rigurosamente a la verdad 
histérica. Si impugna la politica del primer ministro Manuel Godoy, y 
hace que en él se vea, en gran parte, la causa de los descalabros espafioles 


% Revue Hispanique, txvit, 325-378. % Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 123. 
7 Ibid., pp. 137-142. 78 Life of Nelson, pp. 360-366. 7 Life of Nelson, 1, 370-371. 
8° Op. cit., pp. 46-47. 81 Galdés, Trafalgar, pp. 126-127. 


% Galdés, Bailén, p. 1. (ed. Guirnalda). 

® Thiers, Histoire du consulat et de l’empire (Bruxelles, 1845-52), livre m1, pp. 83-84. 
* Galdés, Bailén, p. 61. % Reinado de Carlos IV (Madrid, 1893), 11, 454. 

% Op cit., 1, 383-384. 87 Op. cit., p. 365. 8 Op. cit., p. 138. 

89 Atlas del’ histoire du consulat et de l’empire. Carte 30, (Bruxelles, 1860). 

% Vindicacién de la armada espanfiola (Madrid, 1850). 
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en Portugal—cuando la célebre guerra de las naranjas—,"en los campos 
de Rosellén peleando contra Francia,” y en los tratados de Basilea® San 
Ildefonso“ y Fontainebleau,® donde vendia vergonzosamente Espafia a 
Bonaparte, es porque asi mismo nos lo presenta la Historia. Godoy era 
un irresponsable, lleno de vanidad y atento sdlo al medro desatendia e| 
deber y se entregaba a Napoledén creyendo que éste le iba a dar una co- 
rona. Todo lo pisoteé el pomposo ministro por halagar sus sentimientos 
vanidosos. Ya lo hemos visto aconsejar a la Familia Real abandonar e| 
suelo espafiol;® y permitir la entrada del ejército francés en Espajia. 
Fué él, sin duda, el verdadero causante de la caida del ministerio de 
Floridablanca, de Aranda, de Urquijo y Jovellanos;** no por discrepan- 
cias politicas, como nos hacen creer algunos, sino en realidad porque e] 
intrigante se hallaba muy pequefio en presencia de hombres tan doctos y 
sensatos. Hijo mimado de la Suerte, ésta hizo que Maria Luisa pusiera 
en él los ojos, logrando asi el humilde guardia de corps hacerse en poco 
tiempo Arbitro absoluto de los destinos de Espafia. Los espafioles, como 
es justo, detestaban al “‘choricero” como irrisoriamente le apodaban, 
porque veian en é] un hombre vano, inmoral, y sin escripulos. Dice 
Galdés: 

Los espafioles aborrecen todos a ese hombre (Godoy). Ese hombre es un infame, 
un picaro, que se ha hecho rico a costa del reino. Yo le aborrezco, le detesto, yo 
soy una victima de sus picardias ... Esta mafiana cuando prendieron a don 
Diego Godoy, hermano del ministro, yo le tiré una piedra que si le llega a dar en 
la cara le deja en el sitio . . . Te parece ser poco ser hermano de ese pillastrén? 
. ..1Viva el rey, muera el choricero, muera ese pillo ladrén! 


De la lectura de los pdrrafos que anteceden deducimos que los Episo- 
dios Nacionales de la primera serie se cifien, con pocas excepciones, a la 
verdad de la Historia; pero que, no obstante, en la obra galdosiana—de 
caracter tan hondamente humano—aparecen, haciendo papel muy im- 
portante, multitud de incidentes, detalles y pormenores que los historia- 
dores han relegado al olvido o sélo mencionan a modo de ligeras alu- 
siones. Vemos, asimismo, que el novelista juzga con la misma imparciali- 
dad a los defensores de la patria que a sus adversarios, y que son justifi- 


% Escalera, op. cit., pp. 10-24. Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, p. 81. 

® Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 89. 

% Tbid., p. 76.—G6mez de Arteche, Reinado de Carlos IV, p. 470 y siguientes. 

* Escalera, op. cit., pp. 10-24; Galdés, Trafalgar, p. 76. 

% Toreno, op. cit., 1, 427-428. 

% Pi y Margall, op. cit., 1, 174; Escalera, op. cit., pp. 10-24. 

%7 Toreno, op. cit., 1, 64; Pi y Margall, op. cit., 1, 174; Gémez de Arteche, Reinado de Car- 
los IV, m1, 281. 

8 Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, pp. 78-88; Escalera, op. cit., pp. 10-24. 

% Galdés, La corte de Carlos IV, pp. 67, 89, 97, 101, 103. 
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cados a fuer de ser rigurosamente histéricos los panegiricos que hace de 
los héroes de la Guerra de la Independencia. Falsos 0 inverosimiles nos 
parecerian los cargos hechos al Principe de la Paz en las pdginas de estas 
novelas si ya no los hubiéramos cotejado con la Historia. Godoy fué 
un traidor a Espana, como lo fué también el Principe de Asturias. Todos 
los historiadores, a juzgar por lo que dicen en sus obras, se harfan soli- 
darios del juicio y fallo que sobre ambos ha legado Galdés a la posteridad. 
Del mismo modo hemos visto que la actitud del novelista en lo atafiedero 
a asuntos de religion es una de absoluta tolerancia, y que los que dan en 
llamarle enemigo de la iglesia pecan de ignorancia. 


CaRLos VAzQuEZ ARJONA 


University of Minnesota 















L 
ALDOUS HUXLEY AS LITERARY CRITIC 


LTHOUGH Aldous Huxley’s personality as a writer is individua! 
enough to defy classification, it is easier to understand some aspects 
of his work if he is treated in connection with the movement of reaction 
against Victorianism. This reaction had already passed through two 
successive phases when he joined it. During the nineties it was the 
school of Oscar Wilde which protested against the unadventurous, hypo- 
critical, and smug spirit pervading the poetry of the Victorians and held 
up its own conception of art for art’s sake. The narrowness and also the 
dangers of this “decadent” doctrine (which was inspired by the French 
Parnassians and Symbolists) were realized already before the close of 
the century by a few young writers who in their works endowed life with 
a deeper meaning. This new phase in the gradual separation from the 
Victorian ideals begins with the social satires of Bernard Shaw, receives 
greater strength through the addition of the continental influence of 
Ibsen, Tolstoy, and Nietzsche, and, finally, derives its strongest impulse 
from the then dominant force in Western culture, science. Literature is 
invaded by a host of new facts, methods, and points of view, due to the 
recent development of such sciences as biology, psychology, and soci- 
ology. The traditional literary moulds proved too narrow, and the looser, 
bolder forms of such writers as Balzac, Zola, and Dostoievsky were taken 
as models. This movement reached its climax in such novelists as Gals- 
worthy, H. G. Wells, and Aldous Huxley. 

Among the members of this group Huxley stands out as the most eru- 
dite, cultured, and “scientific” writer. The orthodox history of literature 
declares that the scientific spirit of the nineteenth century dominated the 
philosophical outlook of the representative Victorians. In reality, how- 
ever, none of them endeavors to realize, in terms of literature, the genu- 
ine scientist’s ideals. It is another thing to seek truth for truth’s sake 
than to seek it for some ulterior end, be it beauty, vitality, or some ethical 
good. George Eliot makes an exception, she alone has power of detach- 
ment and intellectual universality. She does not write, as Browning and 
Meredith, primarily from a preoccupation with ethical questions, but 
chiefly intent on bringing order and clearness into her conception of 
the world. Apart from her there is hardly another novelist, either con- 
temporary or in the past, who can be compared to Huxley. For him too, 
literature is only a possible approach to an end to which science as yet 
fails to provide an access. 
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Consequently, as a literary critic, the first quality he looks for is 
scientific integrity or whatever its literary equivalent may be.' Any 
writer is condemned who betrays not the same passionate intellectual 
honesty that guides Huxley’s own hand when he depicts the various 
types of modern people. Some critics reproach him with materialism; 
the rigorous self-discipline demanded by his analytical method is, how- 
ever, a redeeming factor which is too often overlooked. In the domain 
of literature he champions the same empirical idealism that his grand- 
father, Thomas Henry, claimed for his biological studies. “Legitimate 
materialism,” the great anatomist once wrote, ‘that is, the extension of 
the conceptions and of the methods of physical science to the highest as 
well as to the lowest phenomena of vitality, is neither more nor less than 
a sort of shorthand idealism.’ Similarly, Aldous Huxley demands that a 
writer should take all the forms of life under observation, and forbids 
him to erect artificial barriers against less exalted, but for all that not less 
real, aspects of existence. 

The following will be a summary of Huxley’s views on various writers 
as he published them in The Athenaeum, The Weekly Westminister 
Gazette, The London Mercury, and in Vanity Fair (New York). Only the 
more important ones of these articles have been edited in one separate 
volume of notes and essays, entitled On the Margin (1923), but even the 
less ambitious contributions to the aforenamed periodicals contain much 
valuable material and have been used in due measure for the present 
study. In addition to these judgments pronounced with the authority 
of a professional critic, we have to consider the criticisms on books and 
authors which he inserts in his own works of fiction and in his essays. 
Thus we have to deal with a sum of critical production that extends over 
a period of more than ten years. The question of a possible development 
of Huxley’s views on literature and art at once arises, but only to be 
dismissed. The only changes of outlook which he underwent are of minor 
importance; he shows throughout a remarkable consistency in all his 
critical pronouncements. 

The ever-recurring allusions to Balzac in Huxley’s works are very sig- 
nificant. No other writer, English or foreign, takes such a prominent 
position in Huxley’s critical thought. There is no doubt that he is con- 
scious of fundamental affinities in himself and the great French novelist. 
There is a similarity of social structure and political movement in their 
respective worlds, and they are facing, therefore, literary problems of 
much the same kind.* 


1 Vulgarity in Literature (London, 1930), p. 20: “Literature is also philosophy, is also 
science. In terms of beauty it enunciates truths.” 
® British Encyclopaedia, article on T. H. Huxley. * Vulgarity in Literature, pp. 50-51. 
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Huxley is entirely on Balzac’s side in condemning democracy, and he 
praises Les paysans as the first and best book written about the conflict 
of classes. His aristocratic attitude in this matter is founded like Balzac’s 
on his love of all values spiritual and aesthetic whose very existence is 
threatened by the inroad of the stupid masses.‘ His critical statements, 
especially in his early period, tend to assume epigrammatic form: “‘Bal- 
zac feared and hated democracy because he loved culture and art and 
grandeur and the other luxuries of the leisured rich.” 

An aristocracy alone can give security and material support to intel- 
lectual life. This problem occupies him so much both as a lover of art and 
as a sociologist that he inserts a long digression upon the subject in his 
novel Crome Yellow® which was written at the same time as these remarks 
on Balzac. The aristocrat is distinguished by his enormous sureness of 
himself: he can break almost all the ten commandments and still remain 
a superior being. He is not only himself eccentric in his deeds and 
thoughts, he alone is capable of tolerating eccentricity in others. Hence 
the frequent association of artist and aristocrat in which the latter nat- 
urally assumes the part of patron and protector. Huxley compares the 
present condition of aristocracy in our society with the Red Indian Reser- 
vation in America, and by dwelling lovingly on this comparison betrays 
his marked sociological cast of mind.’ In apparent contradition with his 
sympathies for the classes privileged by birth are his political views, 
which, on his own confession, are ‘Fabian and mildly labourite.’”® 

How far this aristocratic attitude is conditioned by his education at 
Eton and Oxford, the most expensive seats of learning in England, it is 
difficult to say. That they have marked his way of thinking and feeling 
is certain. Neither could anyone mistake in him that faint note of 
snobisme so often assumed by Oxford men. With Huxley, however, it is 
not mere affectation; it has rather the quality of a reformer’s impatience. 

In 1930 Huxley published a long essay entitled Vulgarity in Literature. 
The pages devoted to Balzac clearly show that his interest in this author 
has not abated in the course of the ten years since writing his first re- 
marks on him in the columns of the Athenaeum over the signature “‘Au- 
tolycus.”’ He still recognizes in him a “prodigious intuitive knowledge of 
man as a social animal.”® Unfortunately, however, Balzac is also am- 
bitious to paint man in his relations to God and the universe. Lacking 


* The Athenaeum (December 10, 1920), Along the Road, p. 45. 

5 The Athenaeum (August 27, 1920). 

® Crome Yellow (London, 1928), pp. 106-108. 

7 The Athenaeum (December 10, 1920), and Along the Road, (London, 1928), p. 45. 
8 Jesting Pilate (London, 1930), p. 259. 

® Vudgarity in Literature, p. 46. 
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the capacity for comprehension of mystical experience in others, Balzac 
was bound to fail in his attempt to write about mystical religion. His 
novel Séraphita sounds untrue, pretentious, and rather vulgar as it is 
written about a subject of which he had no first-hand, immediate know]l- 
edge.'° 

Balzac, like Paul Claudel, has gleaned from books all that he knows 
about mysticism, and Huxley shows that both these writers are not 
genuine mystics. Moreover, he finds in Claudel’s work traces of Rim- 
baud’s influence and dismisses him as a ‘‘domesticated poet.’ 

Huxley tries to avoid the same artistic disaster in his own work. He 
knows only too well that he is in much the same predicament as Balzac: 
his main strength lies in his intimate acquaintance with the social aspects 
of human life, whereas religion cannot furnish him with an ultimate 
certainty because he is one of those who are “possessed by that rare, 
dangerous, and uneasy passion, the passion for liberty.’ 

It is interesting to watch Huxley pursuing the analogy between Balzac 
and himself even further. Studying the author of the Comédie humaine as 
a sociological phenomenon, he exposes him as a writer in whom the times 
have attained consciousness of themselves. The spectacular period of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars has found in him an ade- 
quate and comprehensive expression. On this ground Huxley ventures the 
generalization that profound, dramatic changes in the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of society call forth the historiographer of Balzac’s 
proportions."* Huxley probably made this averment on the instance of 
writers like Compton Mackenzie, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, who, in 
the midst of our troubled times, were and still are engaged in writing 
novels of the same monumental kind. Their work is, if not in bulk, in 
conception at least, equal to Balzac’s. Although Huxley is not very ex- 
plicit about the subject, it is clear enough that he considers himself as 
one of them. If his work does not form an organic whole like the Forsyte 
Saga, but takes rather the shape of a series of loosely connected studies 
of human types, the individual bent of his mind (which is more analytical 
than synthetic) must be held responsible. 

He not only feels himself called upon to perform the same task, he is 
even conscious of the superiority of his own work over Balzac’s. The 
French novelist’s character-drawing lacks artistic restraint, it is too 
melodramatic, it reminds one too strongly of a film-scenario to be con- 
sistent with literary dignity. The limits to which even vitality and an 


10 Tbid., pp. 51-54. 

" The Athenaeum (August 22, 1919). 

® Proper Studies (London, 1929), p. 187. 

The Athenaeum (July 23, 1920). “ On the Margin, p. 164. 
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exuberant imagination have to conform themselves are the limits im- 
posed by a judicious intelligence. Like Victor Hugo, Verhaeren, and 
G. K. Chesterton, those crusaders mounted on rocking-horses, Balzac 
has for all his surpassing genius a touch of childishness. 

The reader of Huxley’s novels may well be surprised to see how this 
author, as a literary critic, champions unrestrictedly the Elizabethan 
ideal of literature. One perhaps rather expected him to place his sym- 
pathies with those less vigorous but so much more enlightened poets 
of the Augustan era. It is for their ethical rather than their intellectual 
or even aesthetic qualities that Huxley prefers the Renaissance to the 
Classic writers. Mere learning is not essential in the making of a poet. 
On the other hand, there is nothing more damnable than the wilfu! 
shutting out, the deliberate, narrow-minded exclusion of certain domains 
of vitality from the scope of literature. The Elizabethans understood that 
the sublime and the grotesque, the high and the low, tragedy and farce, 
are inseparable. Unhampered by conventions, they gave its due to both 
spheres and assigned to each its proper expression and fitting place in the 
picture."© What Huxley praises in the Elizabethans is not their poetic 
force, their flights of imagination, although he is conscious of them too, 
but their unprejudiced view of the world. The criticism is highly charac- 
teristic of Huxley himself: what he strives at, and what he wants every 
writer to make his ideal too, is a complete and unforeshortened concep- 
tion of life. Thus the most erudite author of our days stands up as the 
champion of an age which Voltaire called barbarian, and he champions 
it for its very barbarity. 

Huxley, however, does not include Spenser in his general praise of the 
English Renaissance. In the face of the unanimous opinion of critics and 
poets he confesses his inability to admire the author of the Fairy Queen, 
in whom he sees only a virtuoso, a highly gifted versifier with the knack 
“of extracting perfectly rhymed stanzas by the hundred, out of an empty 
mind.”!’? He counts for nothing the aesthetic pleasure derived from the 
pageant-like flow of Spenser’s poetry and, by this judgment, places him- 
self resolutely by the side of moralists like Shaw and Tolstoy. Literature, 
according to Huxley, must above all contribute to a better understanding 
of the bewildering spectacle of life. Spenser, on the contrary, causes the 
reader to lapse into a kind of intellectual torpor—the one unpardonable 
sin in Huxley’s eyes. For him mental alertness and universal curiosity 
are the indispensable qualities of a writer. 

He professes, on the other hand, the greatest admiration for ‘‘that 
strange old Dean of St. Paul’s three hundred years ago” —John Donne." 


6 Ibid. p. 161. ™ The Athenaeum (September 12, 1919). 1" Jesting Pilate, p. 57. 
18 The Athenaeum (September 19, 1919), and On the Margin, p. 36. 
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He honors him as one of those rare poetical master-minds, like Lucretius, 
Dante, and Goethe, who were capable of including in the range of their 
poetry the mind as well as the life of their times. And again, as in Bal- 
zac’s case, he finds a close resemblance of the present period with that of 
Donne. In both epochs we see a reaction against the rich but formalized 
poetical tradition of the preceding century.'® The new generation de- 
mands a wider scope of subject-matter for poetry and a nearer approach 
to reality and nature. This contention was realized by the metaphysical 
school because of John Donne, but we alas have only minor poets such 
as Mr. Noyes, or Mr. Conrad Aiken, and none of them qualified for the 
task. A study of Huxley’s own poetical work might give an idea of the 
manner in which the poet thought the realization of this new ideal possi- 
ble. 

A critic has the right to judge a book by his own literary standards; it is 
even a moral obligation that he should do so. Nevertheless, one is sur- 
prised to find that only a very small number of modern writers pass 
Huxley’s test. The majority are found lacking vitality because they 
fear to tread on certain literary grounds. Their squeamishness is all the 
fault they have, but it is fault enough to exclude them from real ex- 
cellence. Thus Huxley rejects André Gide as an author who is too ex- 
quisite to be great.?° He reproaches him with a deficiency of “guts” be- 
cause he cannot bring himself to say things that have often been said 
before, because he fights shy of the obvious. In his final verdict he pro- 
scribes Gide as a “great writer manqué.’”™ 

Marcel Proust fares not much better at the critic’s hands. Huxley un- 
conditionally praises his way of presenting the psychological material 
already prepared and generalized (Proust belongs in this respect to the 
old school of psychological reality, the school of Benjamin Constant, 
as opposed to the modern method of realism exemplified by James Joyce) 
and he avows himself fascinated by the acuteness and thoroughness of 
his analysis, by his wit, and above all, by his appreciation of beauty and 
his power of expressing it in a genuinely original and beautiful style.” 
Yet again, what spoils his work in Huxley’s judgment, is a certain weak- 
ness of reaction to the realities of the world. The critic feels that “there 
is a strange moral poverty about this book.’”* Proust fails to realize the 
full social import of his experiences. He is exclusively concerned with 
their capacity for giving pleasure to his keen and sensitive mind. Huxley, 


19 On the Margin, pp. 35-38. 

20 The Athenaeum (July 4, 1919). 
21 Ibid. (September 24, 1920). 

2 Ibid. (November 7, 1919). 

% Proper Studies, p. 247. 
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therefore, labels the author of A la recherche du temps perdu somewhat 
disdainfully as a “scientific voluptuary of the emotions.’ 

A withering judgment is passed on Mr. Romain Rolland whose pacifism 
is all too superhumanly pure to be consistent with reason and sincerity. 
In his novel Colas Breugnon he affects a forced panatgruelism which dis- 
tresses the reader by its protestations of a positively Rabelaisian jollity. 
A gentleman does not make a show of himself. The mere fact of writing, 
the poet’s incurable vice of mental exhibitionism, is an offence against 
good breeding, if one comes to think of it. That offence, however, is a 
pardonable one compared with Mr. Rolland’s insistence on the purity 
and lofty ideality of his convictions.* 

A man like Huxley, on whom the philosopher’s task of lifting the 
world up into consciousness is enjoined with the weight of a categorical 
imperative, such a man may well be alternately impatient and sarcastic 
with writers who wantonly shirk this duty, or whose sole object seems 
to be the sensual pleasure derived from a kind of verbal debauchery. 
D’Annunzio is one of the latter. Huxley would be the last to grudge a 
connoisseur’s tribute to the incomparable splendor of D’Annunzio’s 
workmanship, but he refuses to take him seriously.”* The famous Italian 
writer’s protestations are unconvincing, his is the characteristic weak- 
ness of all baroque art: “It gesticulates rhetorically, it struts across 
stages, it sobs and bawls in its effort to show you how passionate it is. 
In the midst, like a huge great Jesuit church, stands d’Annunzio.’”” 

English literary crticism has been considerably furthered through the 
publication of Mr. Percy Lubbock’s study on The Craft of Fiction in 
1921. Mr. Lubbock is on the Literary Supplement of the London Times 
and as a professional critic chiefly concerned with the technical side of 
novel-writing, for he feels:*8 


there is nothing more that can usefully be said about a novel until we have fas- 
tened upon the question of its making and explored it to some purpose. 


This attitude makes itself felt also in Huxley’s critical studies. It is in 
particular his essay on The Traveller’s-Eye View, first published in the 
Nation and Athenaeum, London, on May 16, 1925, where we believe to 
recognize an influence of Mr. Lubbock’s theory. Huxley here blames 
Joseph Conrad’s and Catherine Mansfield’s manner of depicting char- 
acter as unsatisfactory because it leaves too much to the reader’s imagi- 


4 Tbid. 

% Vulgarity in Literature, pp. 38-40. 

% Tbid., pp. 37-38. 

*7 Those Barren Leaves (London, 1927), p. 207. 

38 P. Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction (London: J. Cape, 1926), p. 272. 
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nation. These two novelists do not really know what is going on in the 
minds of the figures in their stories. They view them as it were, at a 
long distance; they see them moving and acting, coming and going, 
without ever guessing their motives. This kind of long-range acquaint- 
anceship creates a sensation of vague wondering and surmise and it ap- 
peals above all to one’s sense of the mysterious. The thinking reader, 
however, and Huxley is nothing if not a thinking reader, will not be 
satisfied at so little expense. As he puts it :*® 


Mystery is delightful and exciting; but it is foolish to admire it too highly ... 
There will always be mysteries because there will always be unknown and un- 
knowable things. But it is best to know what is knowable. 


Mr. Lubbock has shown that the novelist’s chief care is to render his 
story as dramatic as possible, dramatizing even those parts which in 
themselves are more of the kind of a picture. The staple method of the 
novelist is, therefore, the skilful shifting of the angle from which the 
reader is to see the story so that all possible dramatic conflicts are 
brought to account. He summarizes thus the result of his investigation :*° 


The whole intricate question of method, in the craft of fiction, I take to be gov- 
erned by the question of the point of view—the question of the relation in which 
the narrator stands to the story. 


By describing one of the possible points of view, the “‘traveller’s-eye 
view,’ Huxley has given a valuable contribution to the study of the 
craft of fiction. It should be noted, however, that he concedes to Conrad 
a superiority in the art of handling this particular method. Conrad’s 
spectator’s emotion in the presence of unknown actors imparts to the 
reader the agreeable feeling of bewilderment that takes one in the face 
of the mysterious. Catherine Mansfield, on the other hand, tries to make 
up for her ignorance of the real motives of her characters by endowing 
them with imaginary ones which are exciting enough but which, un- 
fortunately, do not ring true. 

The short chapter Iv in the second part of Those Barren Leaves is a 
masterpiece of what might be termed inductive criticism. Francis Cheli- 
fer there relates how at the age of twelve he climbed with his father on 
Mount Snowdon one Easter Sunday. Huxley’s description of the land- 
scape seen from the top of the mountain is unforgettable. In the face 
of the magnificence of nature the only epithet, in fact the only words 
which fall from the lips of Chelifer’s father are these: ‘bloody fine.” 
One cannot help feeling, somehow, that under the circumstances this 


2° Along the Road, p. 33. 
3° P. Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction, p. 251. 
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was the only mot juste. Half-way down from the summit, by way of an 
emended edition of the just uttered commentary, he starts reciting pas- 
sages from his favorite poet, Wordsworth. The famous lines from the 
Prelude about the “‘still sad music of humanity” and the “sense sublime 
of something far more deeply interfused’’ resound in the boy’s ears with 
the weight of a divine revelation. And nothing could be better calculated 
to denounce the remoteness and unreality of Wordsworth’s nature phil- 
osophy than the literary snobbery with which father Chelifer tries to 
improve on his realistic and perfectly adequate comment by this more 
refined but quite irrelevant quotation. 

This kind of inductive or suggestive criticism makes the reader draw 
his own inference from facts carefully adjusted by the critic to lead up 
to the required impression. It is usually the weapon of the creative writer 
rather than of the evaluating critic. Swift often made use of it, also 
Goethe in Gétter, Helden und Wieland, and Voltaire in Candide. More 
frequently used than this method is the common analytical one. Huxley, 
applying it to the case of Wordsworth, arrives at the same result. 

Wordsworth’s mystical conception of the spirituality of nature does 
not stand the test of modern knowledge. Huxley shows how Words- 
worth’s religion is the rationalization of the feelings which nature evoked 
in him. In the beginning are those “shadowy exaltations,” they are ra- 
tionalized and thus a theology is formed.*! We love Wordsworth for his 
exaltations, for his emotions in the face of nature, but his pantheistic 
explanation of these emotions means nothing to us. One is strongly re- 
minded of Benedetto Croce’s distinction between poesia and allotria in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Croce’s objection to the theological and allegori- 
cal part in Dante’s great epic is, however, based on a conception of the 
essence of poetry entirely different from Huxley’s. 

Shelley’s ethereal spirit seems to fill Huxley with terror and disgust. 
Why, the man had not even the instincts of a grown-up person. Lacking 
the courage to look a thing in the face, he had never been able to call a 
spade a spade. He had to pretend that the world was either heaven or 
hell before he could deal with it. Huxley, therefore, calls him bloodless 
and boneless, meaning by this that Shelley had neither a sense for reality 
nor the desire to acquire one, which is, in fact, the most deplorable de- 
ficiency a man can have in our critic’s eye.” 

The history of literature of the past hundred years represents to 
Huxley one long struggle between the powers of light and darkness. 
Romanticism was the nearly complete victory of obscurantism. The 


31 On the Margin, pp. 156-160. 
3 Point Counter Point, end of chapter x. 
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shrinking back from reality, the longing of the sensitive soul for a purer, 
nobler world, is, in his judgment, “‘one of the worst symptoms of romant- 
icism.””** The genre troubadour, George Sand in her earlier novels, Byron 
in Cain, de Musset in Rolla, and Balzac in a hundred serious passages, 
appear to us in a light entirely different from that in which they were 
intended to shine. Their style with its ambition to present the reader 
with pure emotion, pure passion, strikes us now as ridiculous. The really 
heroic and outstanding achievement of the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century, the industrial revolution, passed almost unnoticed by 
the poets. And later on, when it could not be overlooked any more, the 
symptoms of decay that followed soon after it had reached its climax 
deterred the more sensitive nature of men like Villiers de |’Isle-Adam, 
Mallarmé, and Henry James. Zola’s untroubled interest in the obvious 
actualities of life was considered rather shocking and tasteless. 

Today we are again living through a period of great economical 
changes. Our modern writers, however, will no more blind themselves 
to its realities. Even if their works’ key-note is scepticism, irony, and 
denunciation, it is, at least, free from the one unpardonable sin, the 
limiting of their subject-matter to the conventional, stereotyped themes 
of traditional literary usage. Modern American fiction depicts life with 
a Rabelaisian zest for totality. Babbit may open an abyss of human de- 
pravity, yet, the picture of his bounding vitality is all of a piece and un- 
curtailed by irrelevant considerations of literary suitability.™ 

The essential function of literature, therefore, is, according to Huxley, 
to give a picture of life in its totality, excluding neither its spiritual nor 
its material aspects. He dislikes being classified, and he vigorously ob- 
jects to the denomination of a neo-classical writer with which a French 
critic designated him. In his refutation, Huxley ventures a definition of 
classicism which is entirely based on this conception of the function of 
literature. Classicism means to him an arbitrarily limiting the scope of 
art to the expression of rationalized emotions only, a disregarding the 
particular and immediate quality of experience in favor of its general, 
simplified aspect.** Thus, the French tragedy of the seventeenth century 
excommunicates the body, and with its a priori psychology of passion 
and reason reduces man to an algebraical equation. Huxley, therefore, 
denounces the classical discipline as essentially a shirking of artistic diffi- 
culties which lie in rendering the quality of immediate experience. 
Whereas the classical ideal is perfectly realizable, the naturalistic writer, 


3 The Athenaeum (December 17, 1920). 
“ Vulgarity in Literature, pp. 10-14. 
* Ibid., pp. 18-22. 
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whose task it is to express the finally inexpressible, can only approxi- 
mately attain his end. 

It is obvious that Huxley does not grasp the full import of classicism. 
His favorite plea for totality of artistic outlook, his insistence on freedom 
from conventions in literature, are chiefly responsible for the insuffi- 
ciency of this definition. It is, in fact, the definition given by the primer 
for literary history which considers the observance of rules and restric- 
tions as the essential quality of classicism. 

A deeper conception of the matter goes beyond his ideas as developed 
in Vulgarity in Literature. Huxley’s judgment is clearly biassed by his 
militant opposition against Victorian literary conventions. And, what 
is more, the fundamental elements that go to the formation of classicism 
are themselves to be found at the root of his own work. Man is the sub- 
ject not only of his poetry and fiction but also of his theoretical thinking: 
his most important collection of essays bears the significant title Proper 
Studies, with reference to Pope’s precept that ‘The proper study of Man- 
kind is Man.” Huxley’s literary creed is an essentially classical one and 
he defines it with all desirable clearness in this statement: “Art is not 
the discovery of Reality— whatever Reality may be, and no human being 
can possibly know. It is the organization of chaotic appearance into an 
orderly and human universe.’ 


Since the writing of this paper in 1931, Mr. Aldous Huxley has published two new books, 
Brave New World, and Texts and Pretexts, of which the second especially deals with ques- 
tions of literary criticism. The author displays in it his peculiar bent as a critic, and if he 
appears in any way changed it is in the direction of greater assurance and self-confidence. 
On the whole, however, there appears now a clearly defined duplicity of attitude in the 
critic who evaluates the poets quoted in that anthology. On certain texts he finds extremely 
little to say of aesthetic appreciation. They are merely “pretexts” for his own rambling 
speculations in the fields of sociology, sex psychology, biology, and for cynical observations 
on the weakness of human nature. It is especially into the discussion of the poetry of Spen- 
ser, Milton, Blake, Keats, and Shelley, that he is apt to import extraneous considerations. 
On the other hand, Mr. Aldous Huxley shows himself the most adequate judge of the meta- 
physical school of poets who loved conceits, whose poetry worked by implication rather 
than by direct statement, and who, for all their absurdities, preferred colloquialisms to 
poetic diction. This obvious predilection on the critic’s part is significant. It reveals Mr. 
Aldous Huxley as the artist for whom the creative impulse is mainly collateral with the 
working of the intellect, and as the critic for whom poetry is only one approach to that 
ultimate truth to which, ordinarily, scientific research gives access. 


Hans W. HAvuSERMANN 
Zuoz College 
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I 


EPUIS quelques années déja, l’orientation des études et des recher- 

ches d’histoire littéraire fait l’objet de nombreuses discussions en 
France et partout ot la littérature francaise est étudiée. C’est a Pro- 
fessor Spingarn, de Columbia University, que revient, semble-t-il, l’hon- 
neur d’avoir accroché le grelot. Son article de la Romanic Review ov il 
mettait en cause la these de M. Magendie marqua en 1926 le début d’une 
controverse assez confuse, tant6t sommeillante et tant6t animée, A la- 
quelle prirent part, non seulement des universitaires, tels que MM. 
Mornet et Van Tieghem 4 Paris, M. Bernard Fay 4 Clermont-Ferrand, 
M. Bray 4 Lausanne, M. Dragorimescou 4 Bucarest, mais aussi quelques 
francs-tireurs de marque, M. Valéry, l’abbé Bremond, M. Ramon Fer- 
nandez, par exemple. L’article de M. Bray dans la Revue d’histoire lit- 
téraire d’octobre-décembre 1930 donne peut-étre la meilleure vue d’en- 
semble du débat et des positions des divers adversaires. L’histoire lit- 
téraire, plus soucieuse des idées que de leur expression artistique, de 
auteur que de ses idées, de l’époque et du milieu que de l’auteur, con- 
tinuera-t-elle, par son contenu comme par ses méthodes, 4 se rapprocher 
de histoire tout court jusqu’a se confondre avec cette discipline, ou bien 
en reviendra-t-elle enfin a l’étude esthétique et critique de l’ceuvre d’art 
elle-méme? Sans doute n’est-ce pas 14 un dilemme, et la meilleure preuve 
en est que M. Mornet et M. Bray, partis de points de vue opposés, em- 
ploient 4 peu prés les mémes formules pour dire que l’histoire littéraire 
doit “nous conduire a la critique’” et qu’il faut “connaitre pour goiter.’ 
Cependant, cet accord est plus apparent que réel, comme d’ailleurs M. 
Bray semble s’en douter. La véritable question est de savoir qui l’em- 
portera, qui doit l’emporter, de connaitre ou de goiter, de l’histoire ou 
de la critique. A chacun de choisir selon ses préférences, répondrait sans 
doute M. Mornet. L’ouvrage qu’il va bientét publier sur les origines 
intellectuelles de la Révolution francaise indique assez que les siennes 
vont toujours du méme cété. La plupart des universitaires montrent un 
semblable penchant. Cependant une réaction trés nette se dessine contre 
les empiétements de “‘l’histoire historique”’ sur “‘l’histoire esthétique’’’ de 
la littérature. Des théses récentes s’attaquent 4 des problémes de style et 

1 Revue @ histoire littéraire de la France (1930), p. 556. 


2 Ibid., p. 557. 
3 Tbid., p. 551, en note. 
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de mise en ceuvre, au lieu de se consacrer 4 la recherche des “‘courants de 
pensée,”’ ou de débrouiller tels points obscurs de biographie. Les idées de 
Valéry sur l’histoire et sur la “littérature pure’’ ont fait des disciples un 
peu partout. Au moment oii certains esprits, las de tant de travaux auxili- 
aires qui risquent 4 leur avis de faire oublier Je principal, ne veulent plus 
que considérer l’ceuvre d’art en elle-méme, sans se soucier en rien des cir- 
constances qui ont pu entourer son origine, il peut sembler mal 4 propos 
de vouloir rapprocher la littérature d’un ordre de connaissances qui parait 
avoir beaucoup moins de rapport avec elle que l’histoire, de chercher a la 
compromettre encore en la faisant voisiner avec la géographie.Engagés 
sur une pareille pente, oi nous arréterons-nous? N’arrive-t-il pas a tel 
ou tel écrivain de nous représenter quelque phénoméne de la nature, quel- 
que industrie humaine? A quand: physique et littérature, chimie et lit- 
térature, technique et littérature, et ainsi de suite? Ne nous sommes-nous 
pas déja assez éloignés du véritable objet de l’histoire littéraire, qui est 
la littérature? Nous voudrions montrer que ce nouvel ordre de recherches 
n’est pas utile seulement 4 la compréhension plus compléte de beau- 
coup d’ceuvres, mais qu’il peut aussi aider 4 résoudre ou, du moins, a 
mieux circonscrire le probléme de la création littéraire, et nous introduire 
au coeur méme de |’élaboration mystérieuse de la beauté. Par un détour, 
nous arriverions ainsi ]4 ot l’histoire ne parait pas avoir été capable de 
nous mener, 1a vers ou la critique purement esthétique s’efforce avec plus 
d’enthousiasme que de méthode. 

Etudier les relations possibles entre .la littérature et la géographie 
parait aussitét soulever des questions qu’il faut au contraire résolument 
écarter pour avoir la moindre chance d’aboutir 4 une conclusion précise. 
Taine a posé a l’esprit un certain nombre de problémes que nous ne som- 
mes pas en mesure de résoudre avec siireté, du moins dans |’état actuel 
de nos connaissances. L’influence de la race sur le génie de |’écrivain en 
est peut-étre le plus mystérieux. Nous ne savons méme pas 4 quelle 
réalité concréte ce mot de race peut correspondre. Les ethnologues semb- 
lent 4 peu prés tous d’accord pour dire qu’il n’existe pas de race a pro- 
prement parler, que les diverses populations de la terre résultent de 
mélanges de plus en plus nombreux, de plus en plus complexes, 4 mesure 
que se multiplient entre elles des relations de toute sorte. I] n’en est pas 
moins vrai qu’il existe des groupements humains appelés peuples, plus 
ou moins faciles 4 localiser avec précision 4 la surface de notre planéte, 
dont les membres présentent entre eux des ressemblances plus marquées 
qu’avec Je reste des hommes, et s’en distinguent ainsi par un certain 
nombre de caractéres communs. Le critique qui considére |’ceuvre d’un 
écrivain peut avoir intérét 4 connaitre 4 quel peuple se rattache celui-ci. 
I] étudiera dans quelle mesure il a subi l’influence de ses compatriotes, ou 
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dans quelle mesure il a réagi contre elle. Mais pour arriver 4 quelque 
résultat précis, il faudrait d’abord définir avec rigueur les caractéristiques 
de ce peuple, et ne pas se contenter de généralités vagues transmises 
paresseusement de génération en génération par la prétendue sagesse des 
nations. I] faudrait ensuite admettre que ces caractéristiques se per- 
pétuent fidélement par hérédité, et peuvent déterminer au moins en 
partie l’activité la plus originale et la plus personnelle qui soit, celle de 
l’esprit créateur. C’est dire que la géographie n’a rien 4 nous apprendre 
sur cette question. 

Par contre, on pourrait croire de prime abord que rapprocher littéra- 
ture et géographie éclairerait le fameux probléme de |’influence du milieu 
sur l’écrivain. La connaissance scientifique de la région ov il s’est formé, 
ou il a concu et réalisé son ceuvre, devrait aider 4 déterminer dans quelle 
mesure il doit les traits caractéristiques de sa personnalité artistique aux 
paysages et aux hommes qu’il a le mieux connus. La encore, il est impossi- 
ble de nier une relation possible, sinon probable; il est également impos- 
sible de la préciser de telle maniére que notre vue des choses en soit vrai- 
ment plus nette, ou, du moins, ce n’est pas par une attaque directe que 
nous pouvons espérer un tel résultat. I] faudrait commencer par trancher 
d’une maniére arbitraire un certain nombre de questions préalables, en 
quoi consiste exactement ce qu’on appelle le milieu ot vécut l’écrivain, 
quelle peut étre l’action de conditions matérielles sur l’activité intellec- 
tuelle, et ainsi de suite. Bref, nous ne sommes pas en état a l’heure ac- 
tuelle de considérer |’influence de la géographie sur la littérature, et 
ajouter des lieux communs 4 tous ceux que ce sujet a provoqués depuis 
que le monde est monde paraitra sans doute inutile. Au surplus, la notion 
d’influence elle-méme est de plus en plus mise en question de nos jours. 
Les critiques en ont sans doute abusé depuis Taine; par une réaction 
naturelle, il n’est plus 4 la mode d’en parler. En tous les cas, ces rela- 
tions de cause 4 effet, chéres au déterminisme linéaire de nos péres, se 
dégageront bien toutes seules de l’examen des faits si elles existent. Nous 
n’avons pour le moment pas plus 4 les supposer qu’a les nier. La ques- 
tion 4 examiner ne dépend pas de ces constructions idéologiques. 

De tout temps, mais plus particuliérement depuis le début du XIX°* 
siécle, plus particulitrement encore depuis les progrés du mouvement 
régionaliste 4 travers l’Europe et l’exaltation des petites patries, une 
partie plus ou moins considérable des ceuvres littéraires est consacrée 
a la description des paysages et des groupements humains. Par ailleurs, 
depuis un siécle environ, et surtout pendant ces cinquante derniéres an- 
nées, les sciences géographiques se sont beaucoup développées. Elles met- 
tent aujourd’hui 4 notre disposition un grand nombre d’études repré- 
sentant |’état actuel des diverses régions de la terre, et principalement 
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de l’Europe. Quelques-unes d’entre elles cherchent 4 reconstituer l’évolu- 
tion des sites et des habitats humains depuis les débuts de la préhistoire. 
En leur absence, les documents les plus variés, récits de voyage, travaux 
d’érudition locale, enquétes de toute sorte, donnent des renseignements 
multiples, de valeur inégale, sans doute, mais susceptible d’étre déter- 
minée, sur tel ou tel phénoméne géographique. En face de compositions 
littéraires, il n’est pas impossible de placer des ouvrages de recherches 
qui se rapportent aux mémes réalités. Souvent méme, une excursion dans 
le pays qui a inspiré l’écrivain vous met en téte-ai-téte avec les coins de 
terre et les habitants qu’il a voulu représenter. Les changements qui ont 
pu se produire depuis l’époque oi se situe son ceuvre ne sont pas générale- 
ment d’une importance telle qu’ils rendent méconnaissables ses modéles, 
lesprit peut en faire abstraction et rétablir les choses dans l’état ot 
elles se trouvaient au moment voulu. A notre avis, et en attendant que 
les progrés mémes de cette recherche autorisent des ambitions plus vastes, 
de nos jours encore prématurées, rapprocher la littérature de la géog- 
raphie ce n’est pas chercher 4 déterminer I’influence possible de la race 
ou du milieu sur le génie de l’artiste, mais, plus simplement, comparer ses 
descriptions, ses visions, aux résultats du savant ou de |’érudit, aux ob- 
servations du voyageur, voire méme aux impressions du passant. 


II 


Le monde extérieur n’a jamais été une source d’inspiration entiére- 
ment négligée. Beaucoup d’ceuvres, libres en apparence de tout lien avec 
un certain temps et un certain pays, n’en représentent pas moins, sous le 
couvert de généralités, quelques aspects bien déterminés d’une civilisa- 
tion ou d’une contrée. A y regarder d’un peu prés, la littérature pitto- 
resque a toujours existé. Depuis Ja Bible et l’Iliade, pour ne pas sortir 
du monde méditerranéen, il n’est guére de livres ot l’on ne puisse relever 
des évocations géographiques plus ou moins rapides, la marque d’un 
intérét au moins passager donné au cadre qui entoure et limite les actions 
des hommes. Ce caractére local domine naturellement 4 l’origine de 
chaque littérature, avant qu’un dialecte déterminé n’ait triomphé de ses 
rivaux et ne soit devenu la langue classique de la patrie. Aussi s’est-il 
maintenu plus ou moins longtemps suivant les pays. L’Allemagne et 
I’Italie sont peut-étre les nations d’Europe ov la province ait servi pen- 
dant le plus de siécles de cadre et d’inspiration aux écrivains. L’unité 
politique et morale de ces deux peuples est chose relativement récente; 
aussi n’est-il pas étonnant que August Sauer et Josef Nadler aient eu 
Vidée de rapprocher l’histoire littéraire de ]|’Allemagne de sa géographie 
physique et humaine, et que le second ait tenté dans ces vingt derniéres 
années de réaliser ce projet en écrivant les trois gros volumes de sa 
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Literaturgeschichte der Deutschen Stamme und Landschaften, essai gigan- 
tesque et peut-étre prématuré dans l’état actuel de la géographie ré- 
gionale en Allemagne. La France ne peut, 4 cet égard, offrir une sembla- 
ble richesse. I] serait cependant possible de retrouver telle ou telle pro- 
vince sous la plupart de ses grandes ceuvres littéraires, la Picardie, par 
exemple sous les meilleurs de nos fabliaux, la Touraine sous Rabelais, la 
Bretagne sous Noél du Fail, le Forez sous /’Astrée, l’Ile de France (et 
non la Champagne, comme Taine le croyait a tort, victime de divisions 
administratives qui y rattachaient Chateau-Thierry au mépris de toute 
considération géographique) sous La Fontaine, et ainsi de suite. Toute- 
fois, il ne convient sans doute pas de commencer |’étude de la représenta- 
tion de la géographie dans la littérature, par les ceuvres ot de pareilles 
indications sont les plus discrétes ou les plus dispersées, ot nulle intention 
nette n’est venue diriger dans ce sens le travail de l’écrivain. Ce serait 
risquer de se perdre dans le vague et |’indéterminé, et discréditer dés 
l’abord un ordre de recherches qui en est encore 4 ses débuts. Mieux 
vaut, en ce qui concerne la France du moins, ne considérer pour le 
moment de ce point de vue que les auteurs postérieurs 4 la Révolution 
francaise. Les bouleversements sociaux et moraux qui marquent la fin du 
XVIII® siécle ont eu en effet leur retentissement sur le développement de 
la littérature régionale. 

La Révolution semble de prime abord marquer |’achévement brutal 
de l’unité francaise. La République une et indivisible brise les cadres 
provinciaux, rompt avec les traditions locales, impose 4 tous les citoyens 
les mémes réglements et les mémes lois. Napoléon continue son ceuvre, 
et soumet le pays 4 une centralisation rigoureuse que les régimes suivants 
se gardent bien de modifier. Cependant, les provinces ne meurent pas. 
La crise méme a montré leur force et développé leur personnalité. La 
Vendée n’existait pas avant 1793: elle symbolise désormais la révolte 
d’une paysannerie attachée 4 ses coutumes et 4 ses prétres. La région de 
l’Ouest, celle que les géographes et les géologues vont bientét reconnaitre 
sous le nom de Massif armoricain, apparait déja avec Cadoudal et Frotté 
dans sa lutte dispersée et tenace contre la Révolution. Les grandes villes 
de province, Lyon, Marseille, Bordeaux, luttent dans la mesure de leurs 
forces contre le joug de Paris, entrainant dans une résistance au moins 
passive les pays d’alentour. Les passions religieuses d’autrefois se rallu- 
ment entre catholiques et protestants dans les Cévennes, entre chrétiens 
et juifs en Alsace. En 1814, Napoléon, se dirigeant vers l’ile d’Elbe, doit 
se déguiser en général prussien pour échapper 4 la populace royaliste de 
Provence. Quelques mois plus tard, il est acclamé par les villageois du 
Dauphiné. Le tempérament opposé des diverses régions joue sans cesse 
au cours de ces années troublées. 
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Les petites patries abolies par la Révolution n’en sont que plus chéres 
a ses ennemis. Certains de ceux-ci auraient voulu les rétablir en 1814 
telles qu’elles étaient en 1789, ou mémes telles qu’elles n’avaient jamais 
été, car déja le passé de la France apparaissait 4 quelques-uns comme 
une idylle, la ronde joyeuse des provinces sous |’ceil paternel du Roi, 
chacune conservant sans encombre ses libertés et usages. Quoiqu’il en 
soit, les fréres de Louis XVI s’accommodent volontiers des départements 
des Jacobins, mais leurs partisans les plus zélés veulent prolonger le 
souvenir des divisions régionales d’autrefois. Ils sont aidés dans cette 
tache par les simples curieux d’histoire locale, tres nombreux aprés ces 
bouleversements qui vienennt de renouveler l’objet de leurs études. Enfin 
les amateurs de pittoresque, un Nodier, un Gérard de Nerval, par ex- 
emple, s’attachent naturellement 4 préserver le souvenir, sinon |’exis- 
tence, de toutes les savoureuses variétés provinciales dont ils retrouvent— 
ou imaginent—la trace 4 travers l’Ancienne France. Ce que la loi pré- 
tendait supprimer du jour au lendemain reprend une nouvelle vie. 

D’une maniére plus directe, la Révolution, en mettant fin a la société 
aristocratique de la Cour et de la Ville, préparait une résurrection des 
particularités régionales, sacrifiées depuis plusieurs siécles au bon goiit 
de Paris ou de Versailles. Le pouvoir passe aux mains de la petite bour- 
geoisie, peu 4 peu l’influence sociale et littéraire échappe aux élites tradi- 
tionnelles. Les intellectuels ou soi-disant tels, sortis du peuple, séparés 
par une ou deux générations 4 peine de la ferme ou de I’atelier, s’empa- 
rent del’esprit des masses d’autant plus facilement que celles-ci ont acquis 
le respect superstitieux de l’imprimé. Aprés la République des avocats, 
celle des professeurs, que suit de prés celle des instituteurs. Sans doute, 
la culture essentiellement idéologique et la vanité des nouveaux chefs 
les portent 4 dédaigner, 4 oublier le coin de terre d’ow ils sont sortis. 
Leur ambition de parvenus les attire 4 Paris, leur réve est de se méler 
aussi vite que possible 4 la société mondaine et cosmopolite de la capitale. 
Ils s’apercoivent rapidement de la difficulté de se défaire de leur accent 
et de leurs maniéres, de leurs habitudes d’esprit et de leur caractére, qui 
trahissent ingénument leur province natale. Les sourires, les silences, les 
distances que leur attitude ne manque pas de provoquer les rejettent 
souvent vers leur ville ou leur village ov ils font figure d’idoles. D’ailleurs, 
ils ne pourraient ignorer sans danger l’opinion publique locale, dont ils 
dépendent. Qu’ils le veuillent ou non, il leur faut rester en contact avec 
esprit de leur clocher. Au cours du XIX° siécle, plus la société devient 
démocratique de nom et de fait, plus le gofit de la lecture se répand, et 
plus l’importance des caractéres distinctifs de chaque région est mise en 
valeur. Les campagnes se dépeuplent au profit des cités et de Paris, mais 
dans tout grand centre, les originaires d’une méme province éprouvent le 
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besoin de se grouper pour faire masse et affirmer leur originalité en face 
d’un milieu inconnu avide de les absorber et de les asservir. Qu’elles 
servent de point de départ aux nouveaux arrivés, de refuge aux vaincus, 
de tremplin aux intrigants, ces sociétés attestent la vitalité des divers 
“pays.” Les voyages plus faciles accusent les différences plus qu’ils 
ne les émoussent. Le sentiment de la petite patrie, avivé ainsi par mille 
raisons diverses, se nourrit des traditions populaires les plus chéres au 
coeur des humbles, poésies familiéres, chansons, danses, fétes et costumes, 
voire méme spécialités gastronomiques. La Ville de Caen offrit le 10 juil- 
let 1932 un banquet au Président de la République, et lui servit, comme 
de juste, un menu normand, ow pouvait se lire cette invocation lyrique 
aux tripes 4 la mode de Caen: ‘‘Mets évocateur, plat ot se refléte dans 
toute sa complexité profonde l’esprit d’une Race, vous étes toute l’épopée 
normande.” Les Normands passent pour des gens de sens rassis. Que 
doivent penser les Marseillais de la bouillabaisse ou de l’aioli?Sans tomber 
souvent dans de pareils excés, l’amour du pays natal, s’adressant 4 tous 
et A chacun, ne néglige aucun attrait. Les écrivains ont senti ou méme 
subi cette sentimentalité populaire. Ils ont trouvé ainsi 4 la fois une 
inspiration et un public. 

Enfin, le progrés des communications diminue bientdt la taille et l’in- 
dividualité relative de chaque département, la multiplicité des affaires a 
régler encombre les bureaux de Paris et prolonge les lenteurs administra- 
tives, la centralisation napoléonienne, acceptée sans grande opposition 
en 1802, réunit contre elle dés le milieu du XIX® siécle une coalition 
d’adversaires qui réclament une nouvelle division du territoire, plus 
conforme 4 la nature des choses, et des libertés étendues pour toutes les 
communautés. Les questions d’intérét national appartiennent seules, 
d’aprés eux, 4 la compétence de Paris. Les affaires d’intérét local doivent 
étre réglées sur place par les gens du pays. Ce mouvement politique a 
obtenu quelques succés de détail, sans venir 4 bout, jusqu’ici, de la pré- 
pondérance du gouvernement central. Sa fortune littéraire est plus bril- 
lante; elle peut se réclamer d’un Mistral et d’un Barrés. Dans chaque 
région, poétes, romanciers, auteurs dramatiques, secondent les efforts de 
leurs concitoyens en célébrant les paysages et les traditions locales. La 
encore, la Révolution est 4 l’origine de cette exaltation. En méme temps 
qu’elle imposait 4 toutes les parties de la France une seule discipline, 
une égale soumission 4 la volonté nationale, elle proclamait le droit des 
peuples 4 disposer d’eux-mémes. Sans doute, s’adressait-elle ainsi aux 
populations étrangéres, et les engageait-elle 4 secouer “le joug des 
tyrans,” quitte 4 leur appliquer bientét la loi révolutionnaire établie a 
Paris pour le genre humain. De pareilles contradictions entre la théorie et 
la pratique ne peuvent durer éternellement. Les principes proclamés et 
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non suivis se retournent contre leurs initiateurs. A l’intérieur méme des i x 
Py frontiéres se découvrent des différences de races ou de langues qui n’avai- le 
: ent soulevé aucune difficulté tant que le gouvernement central ne 
: s’était pas soucié de les réduire. Les contrées de langue d’oc s’opposent , t 
g aux contrées de langue d’oil, les provinces de traditions celtiques ou / q 
H germaniques prennent conscience de ce qui les sépare du reste de la ic 
% patrie, de ce qui les rapproche au contraire de tels ou tels peuples étrang- ie 
ers. Plus que jamais 4 la fin du XIX° siécle les diverses régions, sans i 


mettre en cause |’unité séculaire de la France, célébrent chacune leurs 
Fe gloires propres et leur passé distinct. La passion centralisatrice des 
ee ic Jacobins a déterminé ainsi un choc en retour trés net qui excite la curio- 
| ae sité des écrivains et des artistes. 
Tt La Révolution n’est pas la seule influence qui explique le développe- 
ment de la littérature pittoresque et régionaliste au cours du siécle 
suivant. Le mouvement romantique—dont elle favorisa d’ailleurs les pro- 
grés—a ouvert la voie d’une maniére encore plus directe 4 ]’étude et i ; 
la glorification des paysages et des mceurs provinciales. I] réagit contre le . 3 
culte du général, de l’universel, de l’homme abstrait, cher aux auteurs | 
classiques. Chaque pays, chaque époque, chaque peuple, a eu sa propre . 
conception du monde, et l’a manifestée dans tous ses traits, les plus su- , | 
perficiels comme les plus profonds. Le poéte, le romancier, le dramaturge 
doivent étre sensibles 4 cette variété des décors et des Ames. La nature 
n’est plus un cadre indifférent aux actions des humains, immuable et 
monotone. Elle se méle intimement a nos espoirs et 4 nos réves. Ses jeux 
et ses caprices, ses aspects changeants, ses beautés diverses agissent sur 
nos sentiments et sur nos volontés. Son énergie sans cesse renaissante, 
symbole de la vie universelle, nous trouble, nous émeut, et nous conduit 
jusqu’aux portes des grands mystéres de notre destinée. Seriez-vousfermé | 
i sa relation mystique avec l’homme et Dieu, vous verriez encore enelle | 
un prodigieux réservoir de formes et de couleurs, de sons et de parfums, 
un défi perpétuel 4 l’imagination de l’artiste. La premiére période d’ex- 
ie tase et d’éblouissement passée, les écrivains s’attachent bientét 4 dénom- : 
4D. brer et 4 distinguer ses richesses. Chaque pays, chaque ciel trouve son 
peintre. La mode s’attache d’abord 4 certaines contrées que leurs fastes : 
: passés ou leurs origines obscures, leurs ruines ou leurs solitudes, leur } 
| lumiére éclatante ou leurs brumes semblent offrir les premiéres a |’ad- F 
he miration et a la réverie, déserts de l’Orient ou lacs d’Ecosse, rivages de 
; la Méditerranée ou foréts vierges du Nouveau Monde, sierras espagnoles 
et “‘Harzen” germaniques. Puis, les horizons familiers, les coteaux 
modérés, les ciels instables de France révélent peu 4 peu leur originalité 
discréte et délicate. Chaque province découvre son visage dans le 
Tableau de la France de Michelet, ou, du moins, le grand historien j 
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romantique en donne une premiére esquisse que les écrivains reprendront 
et préciseront a loisir. 

Cette recherche de la couleur locale s’étend 4 tout ce qui peut carac- 
tériser les moeurs d’un groupe. Les paysages n’y servent généralement 
que de seconds plans—ou d’accompagnements—, dans un tableau ot 
costumes et coutumes, meubles et habitudes, objets de tous les jours et 
expressions idiomatiques, doivent combiner leurs effets pour donner au 
lecteur la sensation de l’unique et du vivant. La curiosité des romantiques 
se porte volontiers aux traditions et aux légendes populaires, au passé 
différent de chaque pays, de chaque coin de terre. Les travaux des his- 
toriens, les publications de textes authentiques, d’une manitre plus gé- 
nérale le goit du Moyen-Age, de ses églises et de ses chartes, aident ainsi 
i inspiration des écrivains, et servent, pour le moins, de points de dé- 
part, ou de points d’appui, a leur imagination. Erudits et poétes, remon- 
tant a l’envi le fil du temps, montrent une avidité égale d’arriver aux 
origines de chaque peuple, un amour semblable pour le primitif qui doit 
trahir le naturel, le caractére foncier des individus et des sociétés. Con- 
naitre la psychologie des Celtes, des Romains, des Francs, des Germains, 
des Normands, vous révéle l’opposition fondamentale des classes et des 
provinces depuis la conquéte de la Gaule jusqu’a la Révolution, toute 
histoire et toute la géographie de la France. La mystique des races con- 
quérantes, chére 4 Gobineau et 4 Barbey d’Aurevilly, ajoute encore aux 
couleurs et aux contrastes des descriptions régionales. Peu nous importe 
que cette mythologie simpliste, ces vues systématiques et hatives, aient 
été vite abandonnées. Elles ont agi, elles ont éveillé l’intérét des auteurs 
et du public pour une représentation vive et pittoresque des paysages et 
des populations de la France. De ces sources confuses et troublées sont 
sorties une connaissance meilleure du pays et une littérature nouvelle. 

En effet, au milieu de ces aspirations vers le primitif ou le pittoresque, 
se fait jour dés ]’époque de Chateaubriand et de Thierry, et dominera 
bient6t au cours du siécle, le souci de la vérité concréte, de l’observation 
précise et désintéressée. Stendhal et Mérimée en sont la preuve. Noter 
les différences qui séparent les hommes, les pays, les peuples, sans idées 
préconcues, sans généralisations hasardeuses, devient peu a peu |’am- 
bition essentielle de l’écrivain. Au lieu de dégager les caractéres communs 
de l’espéce, il doit signaler ses diversités et ses contradictions 4 travers le 
temps et l’espace. Par 14, comme par le reste de son ceuvre, le romantisme 
précéde et annonce tout le siécle. I] n’y a pas un certain nombre d’écoles a 
distinguer dans ]’évolution de la littérature francaise, ou de n’importe 
quelle autre littérature, il n’y a que deux littératures possibles, que d’ail- 
leurs beaucoup d’écrivains ont essayé de concilier ou de combiner plus 
ou moins consciemment, !a littérature de |’Universel et de l’Etre, que 
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nous appelons classique, celle du Particulier et du Devenir, que nous 
= désignons par romantique. L’instabilité de la physionomie de chaque 

a province, les dangers pressants qui les menacent au XIX° siécle, et qui 
: défigurent jusqu’aux paysages mémes, contribuent encore 4 tourner les 
§ écrivains vers ces formes passagéres, ces couleurs délicates, condamnées, 
tf semble-t-il, 4 s’effacer prochainement dans une méme grisaille: 


Aimez ce que jamais on ne verra deux fois. 


¢ Assez vite, en deux ou trois dizaines d’années, l’enthousiasme pour la cou- 
a leur locale et le passé mystérieux de chaque peuple se calme, certaines 
fF naivetés cédent 4 une science plus exacte, la vie des pays et des races 
fe perd de sa valeur affective et pittoresque, des observateurs désillusionnés 
ns —Flaubert en est un bon exemple—détaillent les mesquineries, la mono- 
tonie abétissante des petites villes et des campagnes, les réalistes étudient, 
voire méme disséquent, ce que leurs prédécesseurs avaient célébré de con- 
. fiance, il ne s’agit plus de trouver dans ces évocations provinciales |’ins- 
piration fraiche et saine qu’y découvrait George Sand, mais d’y recon- 
naitre l’infirmité et la bassesse de l’homme. Les intentions et les pro- 
cédés changent, et changeront encore, le mouvement qui porte les écri- 
vains et les artistes vers la représentation des paysages et des gens de 
chaque région n’en continue pas moins, et nous vaut un nombre sans 
cesse croissant d’ceuvres littéraires de toute sorte, poémes, piéces de 
théatre, nouvelles, contes et romans, romans surtout. 

Bien entendu, le développement de la littérature régionaliste au X1X° 
ae et au XX° siécles n’est pas particulier 4 la France. I] ticnt sa place, plus 
e importante méme souvent, dans tous les pays d’Europe, de la Russie 4 
l’Espagne, de |’Angleterre ou plus exactement de |’Ecosse, a I’Italie. I! 

est facile 4 reconnaitre aux Etats-Unis. Sa présence est toute naturelle 
chez les peuples dont l’unité, politique, sociale et intellectuelle, est rela- 
tivement récente, et parfois encore imparfaite. En France, et, dans une 
certaine mesure en Espagne, beaucoup de ces ouvrages sont apparus au 
Bus contraire comme une réaction, plus ou moins volontaire, contre une cen- 
tralisation excessive, déja ancienne sans doute, mais qui s’exaspére, et 
qui exaspére particuliérement Francais et Espagnols au XIX° siécle. 1! 
% s’agit de défendre l’individu et sa petite patrie contre une uniformité 
pe dangereuse 4 leurs intéréts, 4 leur libre épanouissement, comme 4 la 
j iy beauté du monde et de l’art. 
| Cet état d’esprit ne se dégage pas en méme temps, ni avec une netteté 
: 





i égale, chez tous les écrivains qui ont consacré une partie de leur ceuvre 
a la description de la vie provinciale. Chacun d’entre eux différe 4 ce sujet 
de ses contemporains presque autant que de ses prédécesseurs et succes- 
seurs. Toute classification, chronologique ou méthodique, est impuis- 
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sante 4 suivre ]’évolution multiforme de la littérature régionaliste en 
France. Les mots mémes qui servent souvent 4 délimiter telle période ou 
telle catégorie sont sujets aux interprétations les plus diverses. Si jamais 
un ordre satisfaisant peut étre établi, il sera le résultat naturel de ces 
recherches de géographie littéraire qui commencent 4 peine. I] ne saurait 
les précéder. Il faut cependant, ne serait-ce que pour y voir clair, dis- 
tinguer quelques étapes dans cette marche confuse. Elles chevauchent 
l’une sur l’autre, et beaucoup d’écrivains peuvent, semble-t-il, se rat- 
tacher aussi bien a celle-ci qu’a celle-la. 

C’est ainsi que l’on groupe parfois sous le nom de littérature paysanne 
les ouvrages qui veulent surtout décrire la vie rustique sans insister par- 
ticuliérement sur la peinture de la province ow se passe l’action. George 
Sand est souvent donnée comme le meilleur représentant de cette ten- 
dance, et, 4 sa suite, les auteurs qui ont montré le plus volontiers les diffi- 
cultés, mais aussi la beauté du travail des champs, tels que le Lamartine 
des Laboureurs, Eugéne Le Roy, Jules de Glouvet. René Bazin. On peut se 
demander si cette appellation ne devrait pas comprendre également des 
tableaux consacrés au méme objet, mais moins optimistes, les Paysans 
de Balzac, par exemple, qui ne sont pas d’abord Bourguignons, la Jerre 
de Zola, qui n’est pas avant tout beauceronne. 

Par littérature de terroir, on entend généralement |’évocation d’un 
certain coin de terre, voire méme d’une certaine province, que |’auteur 
connait intimement, et dont il traduit la saveur unique par tout ce qu’il 
écrit. Un ouvrage de cette sorte est donc nettement localisé. Cependant 
l’écrivain ne cherche pas 4 nous faire sentir l’originalité du pays qu’il 
décrit, encore moins 4 en célébrer la beauté particuliére. Parfois méme, 
il ne semble pas se soucier beaucoup de nous en montrer les sites ou les 
coutumes, mais il se trouve que ses indications en apparence les plus 
quelconques, ses mots les plus insignifiants, concourent 4 nous donner 
impression d’une réalité physique et morale telle que nous ne pouvons 
la confondre avec aucune autre. Flaubert et Maupassant pour la Nor- 
mandie, Brizeux pour la Bretagne, Alphonse Daudet et Jules de la 
Madeléne pour la Provence, peuvent, 4 des titres divers, étre considérés 
comme des écrivains de terroir. 

D’autres auteurs, au contraire, ne cachent pas leur dessein de repré- 
senter une province déterminée. Ils veulent en faire voir les aspects carac- 
téristiques, ils soulignent volontiers ce par quoi elle s’oppose a ses rivales 
et voisines. Certains d’entre eux n’hésitent pas 4 exalter leur préférée 
par-dessus toutes les autres, et ne manquent pas une occasion de nous 
en rappeler les traits les plus glorieux. D’autres se contentent d’en mettre 
en lumiére la physionomie, sans en dissimuler 4 l’occasion les quelques 
faiblesses. Ils se ressemblent tous par la préoccupation dominante d’en 
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établir la personnalité, d’en révéler la nuance d’4me particuliére. Ils don- 
nent ainsi ses titres au respect et 4 l’intérét du lecteur, mais ils ne pré- 
tendent pas réclamer pour elle des droits plus étendus, une législation 
plus favorable. Barbey d’Aurevilly, si consciemment Normand, est un 
des maitres les moins contestables de la littérature provinciale. Ce qu’il a 
fait pour son Cotentin natal, Erckmann et Chatrian le firent pour 
l’Alsace, F. Fabre pour le Rouergue, Guillaumin pour le Bourbonnais, 
Le Braz et Le Goffic pour la Bretagne. 

Enfin, il faudrait réserver le nom d’écrivains régionalistes aux auteurs 
qui, non contents de célébrer ou méme seulement de décrire une province 
déterminée, réclament pour elle une certaine autonomie 4 |’intérieur de 
l’unité nationale. Ils ont rarement en vue d’obtenir explicitement une 
transformation politique qui diminuerait l’autorité du gouvernement 
central; 4 leurs lecteurs de dégager par eux-mémes cette conséquence de 
leur ceuvre. Celle-ci a rempli son réle si elle a montré tout ce que l"homme 
doit 4 la région ov il est né, et tout ce qu’il perd en lui tournant le dos. 
Chaque individu ne peut se développer harmonieusement, pour son plus 
grand bien comme pour celui de la société, que sous un certain ciel, sur 
un certain sol, entouré par de certaines traditions et de certaines habi- 
tudes. La patrie elle-méme gagne au maintien, 4 l’épanouissement de ces 
personnalités provinciales qui s’équilibrent et se complétent l’une l’autre. 
La thése est plus ou moins apparente sous l’action, parfois elle se laisse 4 
peine deviner, mais elle n’a jamais abandonné l’esprit de |’écrivain, et 
quelque soit le talent de celui-ci, l’ceuvre en garde quelque chose de sys- 
tématique et de voulu. Ce caractére est sensible méme dans la Mireille 
de Mistral, le chef-d’ceuvre, sans doute, de la littérature régionaliste. I! 
est naturel que la Provence, fiére de son passé, de sa langue, de son génie 4 
part dans l’ensemble de la nation, ait donné naissance 4 la plus belle et 
a la premiére des revendications régionalistes qu’un poéte ait exprimées 
en France. Elle peut réclamer beaucoup d’autres défenseurs, parmi les- 
quels Roumanille et Paul Aréne paraissent les plus grands et les plus typ- 
iques. Toutefois, c’est Barrés, sous le ciel gris, devant les paysages 
ingrats de la Lorraine, qui a montré de la maniére la plus méthodi- 
que et en méme temps avec I’art le plus subtil ce qu’une terre dé- 
pourvue d’attraits, indifférente au passant, pouvait cacher de chaleur 
et de vie profonde pour les plus humbles comme pour les plus grands de 
ses fils. De nos jours l’Auvergne a trouvé son héraut en la personne de 
M. Henri Pourrat. L’idée régionaliste qui avant 1914 était presque de- 
venue le monopole des partis de tradition et d’autorité, des disciples de 
Barrés et de Maurras, trouve a l’heure actuelle, comme 4 |’époque de 
Proud’hon, ses adeptes les plus convaincus parmi les ennemis déclarés 
du capitalisme. L’exemple des Soviets substituant 4 la centralisation 
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tsariste une fédération de républiques autonomes n’a pas été sans agir sur 
beaucoup d’esprits dont la plupart, par ailleurs, s’opposent aux idées 
marxistes. Un “Cahier de Revendications” réuni récemment par Ja Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise* permet de se rendre compte combien le sentiment 
de la région, du pays natal, de la patrie locale, joue un grand réle dans 
les projets de réorganisation sociale chers 4 divers groupes de jeunes in- 
tellectuels en France. Le roman régionaliste parait ainsi assuré d’un bel 
avenir. 

En fait, les ceuvres qui peuvent servir 4 étudier les relations entre la 
géographie et la littérature de la France, 4 ne considérer méme que la 
période postérieure 4 la Révolution, sont si nombreuses et si variées 
qu'il ne peut étre question, pour le moment, de considérer dans son en- 
semble une étapes des quatre ci-dessus indiquées. Cette classification ru- 
dimentaire et provisoire laisse deviner les diverses questions que pose 
telle ou telle catégorie d’ouvrages, les différents points de vue ou le cri- 
tique doit se placer; elle met en garde, par ses insuffisances mémes, con- 
tre tout essai prématuré de synthése; elle ne peut servir d’instrument de 
travail, mais plutét de garde-fou. En bonne méthode cartésienne, il con- 
vient de diviser les difficultés en autant de parcelles qu’il se pourra. Tout 
d’abord, examiner 4 la fois des témoignages appartenant aux genres lit- 
téraires les plus variés serait compliquer gratuitement le probléme. 
Poésie, théatre, roman, trois esthétiques différentes, trois séries 4 ne pas 
confondre, si instructifs et intéressants que puissent étre leurs rapports. 
De ces trois espéces, le roman est de beaucoup la plus souple, la plus pro- 
téiforme, la plus capable d’absorber facilement n’importe quoi; il parait 
donc indiqué de commencer par lui. Ce premier tri nous laisse encore en 
présence d’un nombre incalculable de livres, de rayons entiers de biblio- 
théques, de quoi occuper toute une congrégation de Bénédictins. Le 
travailleur laique, réduit 4 ses seules forces et distrait par les menues be- 
sognes du siécle, doit avoir des ambitions plus modestes. Deux moyens se 
présentent 4 lui pour se tailler un domaine 4 sa mesure: ou bien retenir 
les romans parus dans une certaine période, ou bien se limiter 4 ceux qui 
se rapportent 4 une certaine région. La division chronologique a des 
avantages certains, mais elle oblige 4 une étude détaillée de toute la 
France, pays par pays, et cette préparation documentaire 4 elle seule 
demanderait beaucoup d’années. La division géographique permet sans 
doute un examen plus accessible et plus approfondi 4 la fois; il est tou- 
jours possible de distinguer des étapes dans la représentation d’une pro- 
vince donnée, et de se borner au besoin 4 |’une d’entre elles. A chaque 
chercheur de choisir son terrain. Le Midi, en lutte naturelle contre la 


1* Décembre 1932, pp. 814, 828, 829, 832, 837. 
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932 Littérature et Géographie 
centralisation de Paris, riche en aspects et en dialectes divers, semble 
promettre plus que d’autres parties. Cependant, des contrées plus voi- 
sines de la capitale, et par 14 méme plus parcourues, peuvent avoir at- 
tiré l’attention de nombreux voyageurs et écrivains sans avoir beaucoup 
perdu de leur originalité: la Normandie, “pré d’embouche du roman ré- 
gionaliste,” selon l’heureuse expression de M. Thibaudet,} en est le meil- 
leur exemple. Le fait méme que de tels pays, habitués de longue date 
l’autorité du gouvernement central, s’en accommodent assez bien et ne 
songent guére 4 s’en libérer, met 4 l’abri les ceuvres qui en parlent d’un 
certain cété systématique trop visible chez d’autres. De toutes maniéres, 
il n’est guére de coin de France qui ne saurait donner matiére 4 des 
recherches étendues. Voyons comment 4 notre avis celles-ci pourraient 
étre conduites. 


III 


La premiére chose 4 faire est évidemment d’établir la liste des romans 
qui évoquent, d’une maniére ou d’une autre, la région choisie. II n’existe, 
4 notre connaissance, aucune bibliographie qui puisse nous aider. Le 
petit livre, plein d’intérét, de M. Charles-Brun, les Littératures provin- 
ciales,* contient en appendice une ‘‘Esquisse de Géographie littéraire 
de la France,” qui, sans étre compléte, et sans chercher 4 |’étre, donne 
cependant des indications précieuses sur la littérature consacrée A 
chaque province. Les grandes ceuvres sautent aux yeux; les livres ob- 
scurs, publiés 4 un petit nombre d’exemplaires par une célébrité de 
petite ville, échappent facilement aux recherches, et nul ne pourra jamais 
sans doute se vanter 4 bon droit de les avoir déterrés tous. I] importe 
peu d’ailleurs que quelques-uns manquent a l’appel, pourvu que les 
retrouvés se répartissent assez également suivant les époques et les 
genres. Nous pouvons ignorer sans inconvénient majeur tel ou tel 
écrivain contemporain de Flaubert, par exemple, si nous en connaissons 
un nombre suffisant pour nous rendre compte du niveau et des quelques 
variétés du roman normand de son vivant, et nous devons étre en état 
d’en savoir 4 peu prés autant pour l’époque de Lamiel, ou pour celle de 
Pierre et Jean. Feuilleter le Lorenz aide 4 découvrir des ouvrages au- 
jourd’hui oubliés: le nom de l’auteur, le titre surtout, peuvent vous 
mettre sur la voie, et la vérification est facile. Le meilleur moyen est 
encore d’aller sur place, de fréquenter les bibliothéques locales. Leur 
catalogue contient souvent des livres que la Bibliothéque Nationale ne 
posséde pas, ou qui y seraient difficiles 4 trouver. Leurs fonctionnaires, 
leurs habitués sont parfois de bon conseil, ou méme vous dénichent— 


5 Reoue de Paris, 15 déc. 1930, p. 924. 
* Paris: Bloud et C'#, 1907. 
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tout arrive—quelque original piqué d’une curiosité plus ou moins voisine 
de la vétre, et qui charme ainsi, sans ambition et sans espoir, ses loisirs 
de retraité ou de rentier: si vous réussissez 4 gagner sa confiance, il vous 
révélera probablement quelques noms qui enentraineront d’autres, et 
vous serez 4 méme de commencer votre travail. Le dépouillement des 
ouvrages ainsi exhumés vous retiendra le plus souvent a l’ombre de 
cette méme bibliothéque, car ou les avoir ailleurs? Le libraire le plus 
compétent, le plus dévoué, vous en procurerait 4 peine une poignée. Les 
rats sont depuis longtemps venus 4 bout des autres. 

Nous avons déja, bien entendu, un certain sentiment de la géographie 
en général, et de celle de la région ot nous venons de nous installer en 
particulier. Aussi nous est-il facile de relever au passage, dans les romans 
que nous parcourons, toutes les notations qui peuvent contribuer a 
faire connaitre les conditions physiques et les groupements humains 
du pays. Il ne s’agit pas, le plus souvent, d’indications précises d’allure 
plus ou moins scientifique; notre travail en serait trop facile, et le roman 
illisible. Des mots en apparence vagues, des allusions lointaines, des 
traits dispersés ou inachevés, voila notre gibier. Flaubert et Maupassant 
parlent sans cesse de fossés, de cours, de masures: rien 14, semble-t-il, 
qui soit digne de nous arréter, si nous ne savons pas la valeur exacte que 
prennent ces vocables en Normandie, plus étroitement encore dans le 
pays de Caux. Le grand art de |’écrivain, comme celui du peintre, est 
de cerner la réalité sans avoir 4 la mettre en cage, dans la cage des con- 
cepts ou dans la cage des lignes. Plus nous serons familiers avec cette 
réalité, mieux nous saisirons ses effets, et plus nous serons capables de 
traduire en langage géographique les impressions, les suggestions 
évoquées par l’artiste. En fermant le livre, si vraiment il s’est soucié de 
nous initier 4 une province déterminée, nous aurons entre les mains des 
données, plus ou moins nombreuses, plus ou moins completes, sur l’aspect 
du sol, le climat, la végétation, les ressources naturelles, l’habitat des 
hommes, leurs activités, les usages et les coutumes populaires, que sais- 
je? En les classant sous ces diverses rubriques, ou d’autres, plus larges ou 
plus précises selon le cas, nous voici préts 4 comparer la description de 
l’écrivain et ses divers éléments aux résultats des géographes et des 
érudits. 

Il faut établir 4 cette intention une seconde liste d’ouvrages, ceux 
qui peuvent renseigner sur la réalité représentée par les romanciers. Ils 
sont généralement plus faciles 4 trouver. Cependant, 1a encore, seules 
les bibliothéques locales et leurs habitués mettront sur la piste de la 
plupart des documents désirables. Ceux-ci sont de toutes sortes. La 
France est peut-étre le seul pays au monde 4 posséder a |’heure actuelle 
une série d’études géographiques qui soient consacrées chacune 4 une 
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région déterminée. La Grande-Bretagne, |’Allemagne, les Etats-Unis 
s’adonnent de plus en plus 4 de semblables recherches, mais elles sont 
encore loin d’offrir les mémes ressources au travailleur. La plupart de 
ces théses monumentales, filles de l’enseignement de Vidal de la Blache, 
contiennent une bibliographie détaillée de leur sujet, et pour mettre 
celles-ci 4 jour, il suffit de consulter les Bibliographies géographiques 
annuelles publiées depuis 1893 par Les Annales de géographie.’ Nous 
n’y trouverons pas cependant tout ce dont nous pouvons avoir besoin. 
Suivant le roman qu’il s’agit de critiquer, des ouvrages de folk-lore, 
dhistoire, d’archéologie, d’économie politique, sont nécessaires pour 
préciser tel ou tel point. Naturellement, il faut, autant que possible, 
rapprocher de ]’ceuvre littéraire les témoignages de l’érudition contempo- 
raine de l’époque 4 laquelle l’action est censée se passer. Pour juger la 
maniére dont Flaubert décrit les abords du pays de Caux dans Madame 
Bovary, par exemple, nous devons savoir quelle image les travaux locaux 
laissent de ce petit coin de terre vers 1835. Le géographe d’aujourd’hui 
néglige 4 juste titre de telles publications, depuis longtemps dépassées; 
de méme, il n’a que faire de récits de voyageurs ou de monographies 
périmées qui ne lui apportent aucun fait nouveau. Le critique risque d’y 
découvrir au contraire des renseignements indispensables. Les revues 
locales, les Mémoires et Comptes-rendus des Sociétés savantes de l’en- 
droit, recélent parfois les bribes d’information qui conviennent juste- 
ment au roman considéré. Au milieu de ce déluge de papier noirci, 
souvent prét 4 céder au temps et 4 la poussiére, des catalogues spéciaux, 
a leur défaut, les indications charitables des bibliothécaires ou des 
érudits du cru, empéchent de se noyer. 

Les livres cependant laissent échapper le meilleur de la réalité. Une 
étude sur place, préparée par les recherches précédentes, a vite fait de 
les compléter, de les vivifier. Il faut se mettre en présence des paysages 
et des gens que l’écrivain a observés lui-méme. Les lieux mis en scéne 
sont généralement faciles 4 repérer sur la carte et sur le terrain, méme 
s’ils se cachent, comme c’est souvent le cas, sous des noms de fantaisie. 
Ils ont changé sans doute depuis |’époque du roman en question, mais 
ces modifications sont connues, mesurables parfois, appréciables de 
toutes maniéres; elles ont eu des témoins qui n’ont pas manqué de nous 
en faire part. La vie de beaucoup de campagnes frangaises, d’ailleurs, se 
transforme avec une étonnante lenteur, et si certains progrés matériels 
y ont pris pied au cours de ces quinze derniéres années, les vieilles habi- 
tudes tiennent bon. Au détail prés qu’un autobus a remplacé la diligence, 
tout semble se passer 4 Ry en 1933 comme du vivant de Madame Bov- 


7 Paris: Colin. 
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ary. Peu de villages, il est vrai, se trouvent 4 ce point 4 l’écart des grandes 
voies de communication, mais il n’en est guére qui se soient tellement 
métamorphosés que des sites décrits au XIX°® siécle ne puissent y étre 
reconnus aujourd’hui. Leurs habitants sont encore tout voisins des 
personnages du roman. “Qu’allez-vous donc faire en Normandie?,”’ me 
demandait |’été dernier un de nos plus spirituels et érudits collégues, 
“chercher 4 Goderville la ficelle de maitre Hauchecorne?”’ Mieux que 
cela, maitre Hauchecorne lui-méme et ses compatriotes. A se méler au 
peuple des foires et des marchés, des fermes et des cabarets, l’on se 
sent vite entouré par les campagnards cauchois des nouvelles de Maupas- 
sant. Leurs gestes, leur allure, leur accent, leurs propos, leurs sentiments 
ont peu varié. Une visite rapide peut tromper, ou ne laisser que des im- 
pressions superficielles. Les paysans d’aucun pays ne s’ouvrent facile- 
ment 4 un étranger, ceux de Normandie moins que d’autres peut-étre. Il 
faut prendre le temps de gagner leur confiance. Les paysages mémes 
ne se laissent pas saisir d’un coup d’ceil, surtout dans une contrée 
médiocrement pittoresque ot rien ne parait de prime abord retenir 
l’attention. Leur originalité discréte, leur harmonie unique ne se dégagent 
que peu a peu. L’intimité des gens et des choses, voila ce que le romancier 
posséde souvent de naissance, que tous les livres de la terre ne peuvent 
donner, et que le critique doit chercher en se mélant insensiblement au 
pays qu’il étudie. 

Le sentiment de la province ainsi acquis aidera 4 distinguer ce qui 
est particulier 4 celle-ci de ce qui est plus ou moins commun 4 toutes 
les régions d’une méme patrie, voire méme 4 l’humanité entiére. 
Un grand nombre de traits de mceurs se retrouvent un peu partout 
a travers la France; beaucoup de paysages présentent des aspects 
semblables. La psychologie des petites villes, ou celle des campagnes, 
comporte sous toutes les latitudes des caractéres de nature que certains 
écrivains notent avec satisfaction comme s’ils n’existaient pas ailleurs, 
et qui n’ont cependant rien de particulier 4 un endroit donné. Nous 
touchons 1a 4 un des problémes les plus délicats de la géographie lit- 
téraire: comment distinguer ce qui est “provincial” ou “paysan”’ en géné- 
ral, de ce qui appartient en propre 4 une région déterminée? Disons-le 
tout de suite: il n’est pas de solution parfaitement satisfaisante a 
cette énigme. Comme le dit M. Mornet, étudiant le livre de M. Bouchard 
sur la bourgeoisie bourguignonne: ‘‘Dans tous les cas, on ne peut pas 
dire: ‘Cela est spécifiquement bourguignon’ que si l’on connait tout ce 
qui n’est pas bourguignon et qu’on ne l’y ait pas rencontré.’’* Ce qui 
est manifestement impossible. Grace 4 Dieu, nous n’avons pas besoin 


8 Revue d’ histoire littéraire de la France (avril—juin 1932), p. 305. 
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d’une telle précision. II faut d’abord admettre que certains traits peuvent 
étre communs 4 deux ou méme plusieurs pays sans qu’ils soient vrais 
ailleurs: en ce cas, ils appartiennent bien 4 chacun des pays en question. 
D’autres se trouvent partout, mais sont particuli¢rement marqués ici 
ou 1a; ils ressortent seulement dans un nombre limité de lieux, ils peuvent 
4 juste titre passer pour les caractériser. Plus souvent encore, chaque 
élément de la physionomie d’une province ne présente rien de typique- 
ment original, et peut se remarquer plus ou moins 4 travers la France, 
leur combinaison cependant aboutit 4 donner l’image d’une réalité 
unique. Bien mieux, des visages aux traits rigoureusement semblables 
ont parfois une expression trés différente. Les mémes coteaux, les mémes 
attitudes, dira le géographe ou le psychologue de laboratoire. Et ce- 
pendant, pour l’écrivain nourri sur un certain sol, ces coteaux ont je ne 
sais quoi de différent de ceux qu’il rencontre en suivant dans une autre 
province le cours de la riviére; l’air, la lumiére, la végétation ont quelque 
peu changé. De méme, les paysans avec lesquels il a été élevé ne res- 
semblent pas en tout a leurs voisins de ]’autre cété de l’eau ou de la 
forét. Le savant n’a que faire de telles nuances; ses instruments et ses 
méthodes n’ont pas été établis pour elles. Elles n’en existent pas moins, 
et nous devons essayer de les sentir avant de décider que ceci ou cela 
n’est pas typiquement provencal ou gascon. 

Bref, il n’y a pas de moyen infaillible de faire cette séparation. Le 
chercheur, de toute évidence, ne doit pas étre dupe de la tendance ins- 
tinctive qui porte l’auteur 4 donner une valeur bien localisée 4 toutes 
ses observations. I] ne doit pas faire preuve de trop d’esprit critique non 
plus dans un domaine ot la mesure et le compas ne sont pas a leur place, 
ou plutét son esprit critique doit se plier 4 des méthodes différentes. I] 
tachera de multiplier les comparaisons entre la région dont il s’occupe 
et les autres, les plus voisines en particulier. Un paysan normand ne 
sait pas en quoi il s’oppose 4 un Basque ou 4 un Savoyard, mais il vous 
dira fort bien ce qui le distingue d’un Breton ou d’un Picard, et ceux-ci 
confirmeront, 4 leur maniére, son opinion. La tradition orale et la vanité 
jouent leur réle dans ces jugements, il n’en est pas moins difficile de croire 
qu’ils ne correspondent 4 rien. L’importance réelle des traits réputés 
caractéristiques s’évalue ainsi de proche en proche. Pour quelques-uns 
d’entre eux, certaines statistiques donnent des éléments d’appréciation. 
Ainsi le produit comparé du denier du culte, compte tenu de la richesse 
relative des pays, permet de se faire une idée de |’importance de la vie 
religieuse ici et 14. Certaines études sociologiques, basées sur la propor- 
tion des divers délits et crimes, jettent des lueurs sur la psychologie des 
populations. Le plus ou moins de penchant pour l’alcoolisme peut 
étre établi par des chiffres. I] n’y a pas lieu de dédaigner de tels secours, 
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mais il ne faut pas se faire d’illusions sur la rigueur, plus apparente que 
réelle, de leurs résultats. Les précisions mathématiques, rationnelles, 
aisément transmissibles, auxquelles on atteint parfois dans cet ordre 
de choses, sont plus ou moins sujettes 4 caution, et seraient-elles 4 
l’abri de toute réserve, elles ne touchent pas au fond des choses. Ce sont 
en définitive nos impressions personnelles, formées par une fréquentation 
aussi pénétrante que possible des hommes, des livres et des choses, 
mises au point par de nombreux rapprochements et le travail naturel de 
l’esprit, qui nous permettront de distinguer ce qui appartient en propre 
4 telle province dans les romans ou les ouvrages documentaires qui 
veulent la caractériser. Il va sans dire que les écrits régionalistes, pré- 
occupés de différencier et d’exalter le pays de leur choix, sont beaucoup 
plus exposés A attribuer 4 celui-ci des qualités peu spécifiques. 
IV 

En quoi de telles recherches peuvent-elles aider 4 mieux connaitre 
une ceuvre littéraire? Un de leurs premiers résultats doit étre évidem- 
ment d’établir quel degré d’exactitude matérielle présente celle-ci. La 
question n’est d’ailleurs pas facile 4 résoudre. Nous voyons bien dans 
quelle mesure la représentation de la nature et des hommes donnée 
par l’écrivain différe de celle 4 laquelle aboutit le géographe. Ni l’un ni 
l’autre cependant ne peuvent prétendre reproduire exactement la réa- 
lité, et ce serait une erreur de croire que le géographe est celui qui s’en 
écarte toujours le moins. Ses méthodes d’approche déforment l’aspect 
de ce qu’il observe. ‘‘Nous nous représentons toutes choses,”’ écrit M. 
Camille Vallaux, ‘comme constituées par un ensemble de lignes et de 
figures, alors que dans la nature les lignes précises n’existent guére.’’® 
Le méme auteur montre également que les informations géographiques, 
si nombreuses de nos jours, font disparaitre les grandes lignes des 
phénoménes sous le fouillis de l’accident et du particulier, que les cartes 
en deviennent trop chargées, et qu’il faut réagir contre cette tendance: 
“Comment s’étonner dans ces conditions que la Géographie scientifique 
cherche de plus en plus a s’affranchir de la sujétion de la carte, et tende, 
par un contact immédiat avec le monde extérieur, 4 percevoir directe- 
ment son objet?’’!° Les savants eux-mémes ne se laissent plus prendre 
sans réserves 4 la précision scientifique, qui construit son objet plutét 
qu’elle ne s’applique au réel, et ne traduit que ce qui est mesurable et 
susceptible d’une explication rationnelle. L’écrivain qui décrit son pays 
natal, les paysages et les gens au milieu desquels il a été élevé et a passé 
uue bonne partie de sa vie, posséde une toute autre connaissance de son 

* Camille Vallaux, Les Sciences géographiques (Paris, Alcan, 1925), p. 71. 

© Tbid., p. 24. 
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sujet, et communique par mille moyens ce sentiment de familiarité. Ne 
serait-il méme qu’un étranger de passage, son art le rend sensible 4 
toutes sortes de faits rebelles 4 une constatation scientifique. En cas de 
désaccord entre l’artiste et le savant, ne concluons pas d’emblée que le 
premier ne s’est pas soucié de la réalité autant que le second. 

Cependant il est des points sur lesquels la comparaison peut porter 
sans méprise. Souvent l’écrivain ne s’est nullement soucié d’étre exact. 
Ainsi Victor Hugo écrivant: 


Jirai par la forét, j’irai par la montagne, 


pour dire qu’il va aller, en pélérinage au tombeau de sa fille, de Paris 
4 Villequier. Avec la meilleure volonté du monde, le géographe ne peut 
trouver trace de montagnes sur les bords de la Seine. Ainsi Proust 
faisant passer le fameux petit train de Balbec par toutes les villes de 
l’Ouest que sa fantaisie égréne au hasard. Parfois, l’erreur se remarque 
moins. Flaubert, par exemple, dans Madame Bovary, semble reprocher 
aux paysans de Ry de“‘s’obstiner aux herbages,” alors que les économistes 
du temps conseillaient au contraire de coucher les champs en herbe. II 
nous décrit comme allongé au bord de la riviére un village qui.s’étend 
dans la direction opposée. Il exagére volontiers le contraste entre les 
deux versants de la vallée. Nous pouvons ainsi, pour chaque ceuvre qui 
en vaille la peine, dresser une liste d’inexactitudes plus ou moins ap- 
parentes de prime abord, mais faciles 4 démontrer. 

Sans doute, le critique n’a-t-il pas beaucoup 4 se préoccuper de la 
conformité d’une description 4 son modéle. I] n’en attend pas des 
précisions scrupuleuses, mais une certaine impression de beauté, un 
certain caractére dominant, qui accompagnent et éclairent le reste de 
l’ceuvre. Sa valeur esthétique, sa convenance 4 |’ensemble oi elle figure 
importent avant toute autre considération. Cependant la vérité matéri- 
elle du tableau n’est pas un élément a dédaigner. II est intéressant de 
voir pour quelles raisons |’écrivain a modifié tel ou tel fait. L’ignorance, 
la négligence, l’indifférence, n’expliquent pas tout. Si Victor Hugo parle 
de montagne sur son trajet vers Villequier, n’est-ce pas par une néces- 
sité inconsciente, trop habituelle chez lui, de dramatiser jusqu’aux 
émotions les plus sincéres, de dresser des obstacles imaginaires 4 son 
pélerinage, qui est déja cependant assez douloureux par lui-méme? La 
strophe n’en est pas moins belle, et ainsi construite, elle donne peut- 
étre davantage le sentiment d’un deuil si profond que la route, avec 
ses difficultés et ses contrastes, n’existe plus dans l’esprit du poéte sinon 
comme un balancement monotone dont il vient 4 bout sans y penser. 
Mais l’amplification spontanée ressort désormais davantage, et cette 
constatation, si elle gate un peu notre plaisir, plait 4 notre sens critique. 
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Proust, en énumérant sans ordre géographique défini tant de noms de 
ville, veut peut-étre tout simplement nous empécher d’identifier Balbec, 
4 moins qu’il n’extériorise, par l’imprévu de son itinéraire, les caprices 
et comme le maniérisme du petit train et, plus encore, de ses habitués. 
La place que Flaubert accorde 4 la riviére dans la topographie de Ry 
fait passer comme un courant de fraicheur a travers la plupart des scénes 
de Madame Bovary. L’opposition qu’il établit entre les deux versants de 
la vallée lui permet un point de vue plus pittoresque, et s’il préte a 
tort, en ce qui concerne les paturages, une attitude routiniére aux habi- 
tants de Ry, c’est que ceux-ci doivent en tout et pour tout se tenir 4 
Vécart des idées de leur époque. La plupart de ces menues méprises 
cachent une intention particuliére ou un penchant de |’auteur. 

D’une maniére plus générale, la fagon dont l’imagination de I’artiste 
s’accommode de la réalité extérieure, ce qu’il en retient et ce qu’il en 
rejette, ouvre une des meilleures voies d’approche au secret de son art. 
Nous avons ici l’avantage d’avoir devant les yeux le modéle qui servit 
de point de départ 4 l’inspiration créatrice, alors que dans tous les autres 
cas nous en sommes réduits 4 des conjectures. Une description ne peut 
sortir toute armée de la téte de l’écrivain. Son imagination ne saurait 
créer de toutes piéces les paysages et les groupements humains au 
milieu desquels les personnages du roman vont évoluer. L’esprit combine 
a sa maniére les données des sens, il ne peut s’en passer, et ses jeux gra- 
tuits, si charmants qu’ils soient, surprennent plus qu’ils n’enthousias- 
ment; ils retombent bientét dans une monotonie fade et laborieuse, ou ils 
s’inspirent, sans le vouloir, des jeux infiniment plus variés de la nature, 
pale et honteuse imitation de ce qu’ils prétendent ne pas connaitre. 
Notre sensibilité moderne n’est pleinement satisfaite que si la beauté 
exprime A sa facon le réel, et lui reste intimement liée. L’ceuvre qui ré- 
pond A cette double exigence l’emporte d’abord de toute la supériorité 
de la difficulté vaincue, et non plus esquivée par une dérobade plus ou 
moins élégante. L’obstacle que certaines conditions de fait peuvent 
opposer 4 l’inspiration a été loyalement franchi. Dans cet effort, la 
création littéraire, au lieu de se contenter d’abstractions incolores ou 
d’oripeaux fanés, retient ce que le modéle présente de plus poétique 
et de plus significatif 4 la fois. Elle gagne ainsi une vraisemblance pro- 
fonde qui appelle la sympathie et la confiance sans lesquelles il n’est pas 
d’admiration vraie. Elle provoque en nous une résonance totale qui met 
en mouvement les diverses puissances de notre étre et les accorde au 
méme rythme. Cette harmonie pleine et sire est la marque des chefs- 
d’ceuvre. Le plus souvent, nous sommes réduits 4 la sentir, 4 l’affirmer 
vaguement; l’impression d’euphorie qu’elle provoque défie l’analyse. 
Pour bien la goiter, il faut savoir jusqu’a quel point elle demeure en- 
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gagée dans la connaissance du concret qui lui a donné essor: c’est ce que 
nous devons voir en la rapprochant des études géographiques qui por- 
tent sur le méme aspect de la nature. 

La distance une fois mesurée entre la création de l’écrivain et les ré- 
sultats du savant, le critique littéraire est naturellement amené 4 consi- 
dérer la valeur expressive du roman. Partis de l’observation du méme coin 
de terre, le géographe et l’artiste aboutissent 4 en tracer une représenta- 
tion trés différente. L’un note, mesure, analyse, enquéte, compare, 
précise 4 l’aide de lignes et de chiffres, de cartes et de diagrammes, s’ef- 
force de relier les effets 4 des causes plus ou moins générales, et d’arriver 
ainsi 4 une explication. L’autre semble se contenter de quelques indica- 
tions, ou s’attarde au contraire 4 de menus détails, insignifiants en ap- 
parence. Mais ses mots nous mettent en contact direct avec le paysage 
et les gens, qu’il est au contraire souvent malaisé de distinguer derriére 
l’échafaudage rationnel dont le savant doit s’embarrasser. Ils les évo- 
quent d’une maniére 4 la fois vivante et indécise, respectant cette part 
de flou et de mystére qui résiste 4 l’examen d’une personnalité. Telle est 
du moins la réussite des maitres romanciers. D’autres nous laissent |’es- 
prit confus ou partagé, d’autres arrivent 4 peine 4 dessiner de gréles 
silhouettes, sans relief et sans portée. Ces impressions variées tiennent a 
de nombreuses raisons. Les écrivains qui veulent évoquer une province 
n’en ont pas tous une connaissance également intime et profonde. Ceux 
d’entre eux qui y sont nés et y ont été élevés sont beaucoup plus capables 
d’en discerner et surtout d’en faire sentir les caractéres essentiels sans 
affectation ni surcharge, sans méprise non plus. Entre leur objet et eux 
rien ne vient s’interposer de factice, de voulu. Leur expérience directe du 
pays les met en garde contre les distinctions tranchées, les observations 
sensationnelles, les mots 4 effet. Flaubert et Maupassant peuvent étre 
donnés comme le type méme de ces romanciers de souche, racinés a 
leur sol natal. A l’intérieur de ce premier groupe, il y aurait des nuances 
a noter suivant l’hérédité, le tempérament, les habitudes des divers 
autochtones. Maupassant, par exemple, s’est tenu plus en contact avec la 
vie normande que “‘l’enfermé’’ de Croisset. Les uns et les autres cepen- 
dant tranchent nettement sur les écrivains de naissance étrangére qui a 
un moment donné de leur carriére deviennent des provinciaux d’adop- 
tion. Il manquera toujours 4 ceux-ci un sens naturel de la vérité locale 
et l’instinct de l’exprimer. Ils seront par contre plus capables de remar- 
quer ce que leur nouvelle petite patrie présente de particulier, sans doute 
méme s’en exagéreront-ils l’importance. Leurs tableaux aux lignes plus 
accentuées, aux couleurs plus franches, paraissent criards 4 cété du 
fondu de leurs émules. Enfin, l’artiste de passage qui, d’un séjour de 
quelques jours ou de quelques mois, tire une description de la Provence 
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ou de la Bretagne, peut aussi bien qu’un autre atteindre a la beauté, sa 
vision vaudra autant que lui, ou plutét c’est lui, avec ses insuffisances 
ou ses dons, et non une province, que son ceuvre montrera surtout. Son 
génie méme ne peut l’empécher d’avoir recours 4 des procédés plus ex- 
térieurs et 4 une certaine schématisation. Son danger le plus grand, et 
celui auquel il résiste le moins, est d’abuser de son érudition toute fraiche 
et de sa palette toute neuve. Comparez Flaubert peintre du pays de 
Caux et Flaubert peintre de Carthage, la Bretagne de Le Braz ou de Le 
Goffic, et celle de Loti lui-méme. 

Cependant, il ne suffit pas d’étre né et d’avoir vécu dans une certaine 
province pour étre le plus 4 méme de ]’évoquer. Rien de plus révélateur 
que d’opposer l’art des grands maitres aux petits moyens de leurs 
confréres moins doués, de sonder l’abime qui sépare un Flaubert ou un 
Maupassant de tant de romanciers normands parfaitement oubliés 
de leurs compatriotes mémes aujourd’hui. Leur notoriété éphémére 
s’explique par la faiblesse de leur métier. Romanciers et poétes plutét par 
tradition que par vocation, ces érudits et patriotes locaux, fiers de leur 
savoir, étaient trop soucieux de |’étaler quand ils prétendaient repré- 
senter les paysages ou les mceurs de leur province. Les souvenirs livres- 
ques, les renseignements oiseux leur tiennent place de sensations vécues. 
Lors méme qu’ils veulent nous communiquer une impression personnelle, 
une émotion vraie, ils n’en sentent pas la portée, ou ne la mettent pas 
en valeur. Par leur contenu comme par leur méthode, leurs ouvrages se 
rapprochent des études documentaires. 

Entre pairs mémes, entre écrivains de race, la comparaison des images 
différentes qu’ils ont laissées de la méme province peut apprendre 
beaucoup sur leurs époques, leurs tendances, leurs caractéres. La Nor- 
mandie de Flaubert ne ressemble guére 4 celle de son contemporain et 
compatriote, Barbey d’Aurevilly. Ce contraste provient-il uniquement 
du fait que l’un et l’autre ne décrivent pas les mémes ‘‘pays’’? II suffit de 
consulter des études géographiques sur le Caux et le Cotentin pour 
s’apercevoir qu’il faut chercher plus loin. Chacun de ces deux grands 
romanciers voit et peint la nature 4 sa maniére, suivant son caractére, 
ses habitudes, voire ses idées philosophiques et sociales. Leurs person- 
nalités inconciliables se livrent d’autant plus qu’en ce cas leurs modéles 
s’étalent 4 nos yeux presque tels qu’ils étaient vers 1850. Chaque mouve- 
ment littéraire laisse derriére lui une ou plusieurs visions de chaque pro- 
vince, colorées au gofit du temps. Suivre et dérouler cette série, analyser 
ces multiples variations sur un méme théme, semble un bon moyen 
d’étudier avec précision les procédés et les penchants des diverses écoles 
et des divers tempéraments d’écrivains. 

Le détour peut paraitre long et hasardeux de parvenir ainsi aux secrets 
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de l’art. Cependant, n’est-il pas clair que 1a encore le contraste avec les 
méthodes du savant facilite la tache du critique? Celui-ci peut de cette 
maniére suivre l’esprit créateur 4 la trace, ou plutét relever la place 
de ses envolées. Ou s’arréte l’empreinte des pas, commence le mystére. 
Une marche réguliére nous aurait fait passer par un certain nombre 
d’étapes. Comment se fait-il que d’un coup d’aile le romancier nous ait 
transportés sur un sommet d’oW se lévent 4 nos yeux des perspectives 
insoupgonnées, tandis que le géographe nous traine de sillon en sillon, 
et que tel autre écrivain s’empétre et ne nous émeut point? Seules des 
recherches minutieuses pourront sur chaque cas particulier jeter quelque 
lumiére. Leurs résultats confirmeront sans doute |’impression générale 
que donne une étude rapide. Le grand artiste est celui qui sait choisir, 
qui rejette d’instinct ce qui n’est pas essentiel, le détail qui ne porte pas 
en lui quelque signification profonde, qu’il s’agisse de l’aspect pit- 
toresque du paysage ou de la psychologie des habitants. II pése la valeur 
des traits qu’il retient, des mots et plus encore des silences par lesquels 
il les exprime. Chaque coin de terre, chaque paysan garde 4 ses yeux ce 
qu’il a d’unique et d’inconnaissable; il n’essaie pas de les réduire 4 des 
formes toutes faites, 4 des limites une fois arrétées. Il a trop fréquenté 
les hommes et les choses qu’il évoque pour croire qu’il a pénétré leur 
mystére et pour ne pas soupconner en eux plus qu’il ne peut voir lui- 
méme. Ainsi s’est développé en lui le sens des relations subtiles, inconnues 
du savant, qui enveloppent dans un méme réseau les phénoménes les 
plus variés, des résonances lointaines qu’une image, un son, un rythme, 
une coupe, peuvent éveiller. I] s’agit de déterminer pour chaque écrivain 
quels moyens particuliers 4 son génie lui permettent d’atteindre 4 une 
beauté nouvelle, fille d’un long contact de son esprit avec les choses. 
Telle est l’ambition finale que nous proposons aux recherches de géo- 
graphie littéraire. Nous n’avons pas dissimulé les difficultés et les len- 
teurs inévitables de cette méthode. II est 4 peine besoin de signaler ses 
incertitudes: elles résultent du but méme que nous nous assignons. 
Méme si nous n’abordons pas 4 cette terre lointaine oi doivent étre 
dévoilés les secrets de la création littéraire, et vers laquelle s’efforcent 
en ce moment tant de caravelles parties de tous les points du connu, 
nous sommes siirs de rencontrer chemin faisant des observations curi- 
euses et des points de vue nouveaux. 
Jean CANu 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
BAIF AND PONTANO 


Miss L. V. Stupson in “Some Unrecorded Sources of Baif’s Livre des Météores”’ 
(PMLA, xtvut [1932], 1012-1027), remarks that a statement made by Pellissier 
in 1897 concerning Baif’s sources “seems to have passed unchallenged,” and 
holds that he was wrong in attributing influence to Aratus and in neglecting 
Aristotle as the chief source. She also seeks to prove that Baif borrowed, not only 
from Vergil and Manilius, but from Hyginus, Seneca, Pliny, and Pontano’s 
Meteora. To the latter work she grants only a comparison which, she thinks, may 
have come to Baif directly from Aristotle, and the lengend of the origin of the 
Milky Way. 

Now had she looked into the supplement of Lanson’s Manuel, she would have 
found that in 1909 M. Augé-Chiquet published a dissertation on Baif (La Vie, 
les idées et l euvre de Jean-Antoine de Baif, (Paris: Hachette]), and devoted pp. 
236-247 to a study of the Livre des Météores. He says nothing about Aratus, but 
shows that Baif’s main source was Pontano’s Meteora, the plan of which he modi- 
fied. He shows, too, that Baif used Pontano’s Urania, which Miss Simpson over- 
looks, and calls attention to borrowings fromthe Aeneid and from Bion. Of 
course, Pontano’s meteorological notions may well go back to Aristotle, Pliny, 
etc., but one cannot reduce his réle to the extent that Miss Simpson does. She 
should certainly reconsider her findings, making a more careful study of Pontano 
and taking into consideration M. Augé-Chiquet’s views in regard to Baif’s 
sources. 

H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


MIRACLE PLAYS, MINSTRELS, AND JIGS 


IN HIS interesting article on ‘Music in the Craft Cycles’! Mr. Fletcher Collins, 
Jr., has cited the last two lines of the Digby Purification play as evidence of an 
early appearance of the stage jig.? The passage which Mr. Collins has cited as 
to his knowledge unique in the English craft cycles is closely paralleled five times 
in four extant Cornish plays (two of them, at least, probably older than the 
Digby Purification play). The first two of these appear in a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, the third appears in a manuscript dated 1504, and the fourth 
appears in a manuscript dated 1611 (with English stage-directions containing 
forms earlier than 1611). In each instance the play, or the part of the play given 
at one day’s performance, ends with a request for music from the minstrels (or 
pipers). In all but the first instance specific mention is made of dancing as well. 
These five concluding passages are as follows: 
ORIGO MUNDI 
In the name of the Father; minstrels, I pray, 
Pipe up immediately.‘ 
1 PMLA, xtvui (Sept., 1932), 613-621. 2 Tbid., p. 621. 
*E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, u, 433, 435. 
* The Ancient Cornish Drama, edited and translated by Edwin Norris (Oxford, 1859), 
I, 217. 
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Comment and Criticism 


RESURREXIO DOMINI NOSTRI 4 


Now minstrels, pipe diligently, 
That we may go to dance.’ 


THE LIFE OF SAINT MERIASEK 
(At the end of the first day’s performance) 
Pipe ye, hearty minstrels, 
That we may be able to dance forthwith.® 
(At the conclusion of the play) 
Pipers, blow at once, 
We will, every son of the breast, 
Go to dance. 
Go ye or stay, : 
Welcome ye shall be, 
Though ye be a week here.’ 





GWREANS AN BYS. THE CREATION OF THE WOLRD 
(At the end of the first day’s performance. The sequel, a play of the Redemption, 
is apparently lost.) 
Minstrels, do ye pipe to us, 
That we may together dance, 
As is the manner and the jest.® 





From these passages it is clear that, at least from the fifteenth century, it was 
usual to end the Cornish miracle plays with dancing accompanied by the min- 
strels. However, it is perhaps not equally clear, as Mr. Collins has inferred for 
the English craft cycles, that the minstrels themselves danced, or that the danc- 
ing was necessarily in the nature of a song-and-dance (or jig). A careful reading 
of the Digby Purification play® as a whole indicates that there was dancing at 
the beginning of the play as well as at the end, and that this dancing was prob- 
ably performed by the company as a whole and not by the minstrels alone: 


(Near the beginning, Il. 45-56) 
ffrendes, this processe we purpose to pley as we can 
be-fore you all, here in your presens, 
To the honor of god, our lady, & seynt Anne, 
besechyng you to geve vs peseable Audiens. 
And ye menstrallis, doth your diligens, 
& ye virgynes, shewe summe sport & plesure, 
These people to solas, & to do god reuerens, 
As ye be appoynted; doth your busy cure! 

Et tripident 








5 Tbid., m1, 199. 

6 The Life of Saint Meriasek, translated and edited by Whitley Stokes (London, 1872), 
p. 145. 7 Ibid., p. 265. 

8 Gwreans An Bys. The Creation of the World, translated and edited by Whitley Stokes 
(Berlin, 1863), p. 197. * E.E.T.S., Extra Series, No. 70. 
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(At the end, ll. 563-566) 
wherfor now, ye virgynes, ere we go hens, 
with all your cumpany, you goodly avaunce, 
Also ye menstralles doth your diligens, 
A-fore our departyng geve us a daunce. 


JouN RoBERT MOoRE 
Indiana University 


TOM CORYAT AND JULIET’S “BALCONY” 


In 1608 that sprightly and unconventional Englishman, Tom Coryat, started on 
his tour of the Continent and in 1611 published the hilarious account of his jour- 
ney under the title Crudities Hastily gobled up in five Moneths travells . . . and now 
dispersed to the nourishment of the travelling Members of this Kingdome. Alive with 
energy and humor, Coryat commented on everything that fell within the range 
of his observant eye. He described at length the Italians’ employment of a fork 
at meals—a novel custom which he carried back to England and for which he 
was “quipped” in due course. He explained in detail the construction of an um- 
brella, using this word for the first time in English according to The New English 
Dictionary. But it is his comments on architecture that are especially arresting. 
As English houses in spite of the modifying influence of Renaissance classicism 
were in plan and in many other fundamental aspects still medieval, Coryat was 
naturally impressed by features of building that were at the time unknown or at 
least a novelty in his native land. He was struck in particular by the remarkable 
symmetry of the edifices in the Piazza San Marco in Venice,' and probably re- 
calling the steep, picturesquely pointed gables of Elizabethan design observed 
that the roofs of Italian houses in contrast to those of England were so flat that 
one could walk upon them.” But when Coryat undertook to explain architectural 
forms that had not yet been adopted in England and for which no English word 
was current, we realize to what a limited degree Italian architecture of the 
Renaissance had as yet affected the native mode of building. Though an intelli- 
gent man, Coryat, familiar only with Gothic and the hybrid details of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean styles, was destitute of a vocabulary to describe precisely 
the classic architecture he was viewing for the first time. The words portico and 
dome were, for example, employed glibly enough in eighteenth-century England, 
when even cultivated amateurs as men of taste felt qualified to attempt archi- 
tectural design; but such was not the case in Coryat’s day. Portico was a new- 
born word, having first appeared only a few years before in Jonson’s Volpone 
(1605), and dome according to The New English Dictionary did not make its 
début until 1656. Handicapped under these circumstances by the poverty of his 
vocabulary, Coryat was in difficulty when he undertook to describe Palladio’s 
famous country-house on the outskirts of Vicenza. His account of this square 
building crowned with a dome and provided with a portico on each of its four 
fronts is, as might be expected, loose and vague in its phrasing. 


1 Crudities (Glasgow, 1905), 1, 316. 2 Ibid., 1, 306. 
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946 . Comment and Criticism 


Every front hath sixe most stately great pillars and two paire of staires to ascend to the 
same, each contayning eighteene faire greeses (steps). The roofe of the house is round and 
very pretily adorned partly with curious pictures and partly with statues.* 


Obviously this brief description of the Villa Rotunda would have been consid- 
erably clarified had the words portico and dome been at Coryat’s command. 

Coryat faced a similar difficulty when he tried to convey to his untraveled 
fellow-Englishmen an idea of the balconies and balustrades that skilfully break 
the flatness of Venetian facades. Although the balcony was not an unfamiliar 
feature in medieval Italian buildings such as, for example, the Palazzo da Schio 
in Vicenza, yet to Coryat it was a distinct novelty demanding remark. 


Againe, I noted another thing in these Venetian Palaces that I have very seldome seen in 
England, and it is very little used in any other country that I could perceive in my travels, 
saving only in Venice and other Italian Cities. Somewhat above the middle of the front of 
the building, or . . . a little beneath the toppe of the front they have right opposite unto 
their windows, a very pleasant little tarrasse, that jutteth or butteth out from the maine 
building: the edge whereof is decked with many prety litle turned pillers, either of marble 
or free stone to leane over. These kind of tarrasses . . . give great grace to the whole edifice, 
and serve only for this purpose, that people may from that place as from a most delectable 
prospect contemplate and view the parts of the City round about them in the coole eve- 
ning.‘ 

In this instance Coryat, writing before 1611, was plainly obliged to resort to cir- 
cumlocution because the two English words descriptive of common features of 
Italian architecture of which he was in need were not yet in the language: balcony 
is first recorded for 1618, and balustrade for 1631. Consequently in this passage 
and elsewhere a balcony is for Coryat simply a “terrace butting out.” It is readily 
conceivable that Coryat’s dilemma was that of many Englishmen who as tourists 
in Italy lived in houses and passed through streets and squares that architec- 
turally were totally different from anything they had ever seen in their native 
land. The superimposed orders of the Colisseum, the portico of the Pantheon, 
the dome of the cathedral of Florence, Michael Angelo’s massive structures on 
the Capitoline Hill, and the rusticated basements and noble cornices of innu- 
merable Renaissance palaces revealed to northern Europeans an amazing world 
of new architectural forms. 

When we bear in mind that in 1611 Coryat was able to remark that the bal- 
cony was a novelty “very seldome seen in England” —indeed, the damp climate 
of England was not likely to encourage the development of such an architectural 
feature—and when we remember that no words existed in English to express 
precisely the idea of a balcony and a balustrade, it appears that we may have 
been seriously misreading our Shakespeare. Strictly speaking, is there any 
authority for what we have been in the habit of describing as the “balcony 
scenes” of Romeo and Juliet? In view of the architectural immaturity of England 
is it probable that Shakespeare writing his tragedy some ten years or more be- 
fore Coryat went to Italy, that is, about 1594, had ever seen a balcony or even 
visualized one in his imagination? There is nothing in the text of the two crucial 


8 Tbid., m1, 12. 4 Tbid., 1, 307; cf. 1, 319. 
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scenes to suggest that he had. When Romeo is standing in the darkness of 
Capulet’s garden, Juliet appears merely at a window, as her lover’s exclamation 
indicates: 

But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 


Later in the play when the lovers in Juliet’s chamber part at dawn, she cries: 


Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 


Obviously Romeo then climbs through the window and descends to the garden 
by a rope ladder. The “window” on the Elizabethan stage was, of course, the 
open alcove or gallery above the lower or inner stage; but this gallery is not, I 
believe, to be thought of as a balcony in the Italian sense, that is, as a railed 
platform or shelf projecting from the front of a building. Moreover, the quartos 
and folios, as far as they elucidate the text, confirm this inference. On one hand, 
they all fail to introduce any stage-direction in the scene in which Juliet first 
appears to the waiting Romeo and confesses her love. In the case of the second 
scene when the lovers separate in the early morning, the quarto of 1597 alone 
specifies that Romeo and Juliet appeared “at the window.” The other quartos 
and all the folios refer merely to their entrance “‘aloft.’’ In his edition of 1709 
Rowe was the first to provide the first scene with a stage-direction to the effect 
that Juliet became visible ‘‘at a window,” and in the case of the second scene 
he was the first to change the “aloft” of the seventeenth century editors to the 
more concrete phrase, “‘at a window.” Later editors—Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
and Warburton—merely adopted Rowe’s stage-directions. When Professor 
Odell implies that Garrick’s employment of the “window” in his version of the 
tragedy is evidence of the actor’s indifferent handling of the play, he does not do 
justice to the great actor.’ Garrick was merely following the text and the prac- 
tice of contemporary editors of Shakespeare. 

Oddly enough, it is in Caius Marius (1680), Otway’s version of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy in which he gives the story of the lovers a Roman setting, that we find 
for the first time a stage-direction mentioning a “balcony.” Lavinia, the Juliet of 
the drama, appears “in the balcony,” and at that point altering the Shakes- 
pearian text to conform to the situation, Otway removed the word, ‘“‘window,” 
and made Marius exclaim: 


What light is that which breaks through yonder shade? 


But Otway’s stage-direction evidently had no influence upon the early eight- 
eenth-century editors of Romeo and Juliet or upon Garrick’s acting version; for, 
as I have pointed out, they continued to specify Juliet’s appearance at a ‘“‘win- 
dow.” It would seem, then, that the current idea that Juliet’s “window” ought 
to open upon a balcony is the gratuitous assumption of later editors and pro- 
ducers of Shakespeare’s tragedy who have interpreted the play in the light of 
their knowledge of Italian architecture. Nor is it permissible to justify, as do 
some commentators, the introduction of the balcony on the ground that the 
scenes between the lovers were thus conceived in Shakespeare’s imagination. If 


5 Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, 1, 344. 
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my contention be correct, the comment of Verplanck upon this scene is much 
too dogmatic in its certainty. 

The scene in the Poet’s eye was doubtless the large and massy projecting balcony before 
one or more windows, common in Italian palaces and not infrequent in Gothic civil archi- 
tecture.® 


The balcony does, of course, add immensely to the effectiveness of the drama 
on the modern stage, but I think that we are warranted in suspecting that 
Shakespeare himself was no better acquainted with a balcony than was energetic, 
observant Tom Coryat. In spite of his genius Shakespeare could not escape the 
limitations of architectural ideas then current in England. 
B. SpraGuE ALLEN 
New York University 


6 Notes in Furness, Variorum Edition, Act m1, Scene v. 


THE REVEREND MONTAGUE SUMMERS AS 
EDITOR OF OTWAY 


IN THE summer of 1931 in London I picked up, at Dobells’, Catalogue No. 107, 
of books from George Thorn-Drury’s Library. Item No. 265 read: “The Orphan, 
or the Unhappy Marriage; a tragedy, as it is acted at His Royal Highness the 
Duke’s Theater, First Edition, 4to, half brown morocco neat, slightly stained 
copy, small piece torn away from one margin. . . Printed for R. Bentley and 
M. Magnes, 1680.” I bought it at once. In teaching Otway that fall necessarily 
from a rather popular text for students, Mr. McClumpha’s, in the Belles-Lettres 
series (D. C. Heath), I was startled to note that my quarto did not at all sub- 
stantiate Mr. McClumpha’s remark about the text (p. xl). The obvious thing 
to do was to go to the Reverend Montague Summers’ text of 1926—the latest 
then available (Mr. J. C. Ghosh’s edition had not yet been published). In 
Vol. 1 of Mr. Summers’ edition, I learned not only that my discovery of Mr. 
McClumpha’s inaccuracies had already been anticipated,’ but that Mr. Sum- 
mers had actually used the very quarto I bought at Dobells’ that summer: 
“The first quarto, 1680, the copy of which I have used is from the library of 
Mr. G. Thorn-Drury, actually contains the Dedication,’ etc. Quite naturally, 
and quite casually, I began to compare my Quarto with Mr. Summers’ text, 
together with his textual notes on pp. 324-325 (of Vol. 1). The results were 
astonishing: Mr. Summers noted a total of 11 places wherein he had changed 
the quarto reading; in a rather careful collation I counted actually 419. And two 
of Mr. Summers’ eleven listed changes were unnecessary: the editor misread his 
quarto text. All this in the face of his careful notation on p. xi of his first volume 
that: “With regard tothe plays the first quartos are scrupulously followed.” 


1 The Complete Works of Thomas Otway, edited by Montague Summers. 3 vol. (The 
Nonesuch Press, 1926).—This particular reference was in 11, 324. 2 Tbid., m1, 324. 

3 Mr. J. C. Ghosh in The Works of Thomas Otway (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932) dis- 
poses of Mr. Summers rather summarily: “Mr. Summers becomes more misleading when 
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The reviewer of Mr. Summers’ edition of Otway in the London Times Literary 
Supplement, March 3, 1927, apparently did not consider his task very seriously, 
for he remarked :* 


He (Mr. Summers] has closely followed the text of the first editions, altering only where 
he has thought alteration essential, and carefully recording every change he has made. 


This remark seems rather startling in the light of the figures noted above, which 
will be substantiated presently. Later, however, the Times Literary Supplement 
“caught up” with Mr. Summers, for the review therein of his edition of Dryden’s 
plays, February 4, 1932, rather distinctly flayed him: “It would be tedious to 
give further proofs of Mr. Summers’ failure to fulfil his promises to his readers.”’ 
It will be possible now, on the basis of a quarto actually used by Mr. Summers, 
to expose quite definitely the editor’s multitudinous inaccuracies in his previous 
editing,—that is, of Otway. In collating Mr. Summers’ text with the precise 
quarto which was used, I shall obviously discuss the worst pages as most sug- 
gestive of the editor’s aberrations. Most of the inaccuracies are concerned with 
such minor things as punctuation and capitalization, but Mr. Summers is ap- 
parently so scrupulous about these minor items in some parts of his text® that 
it is irritating to see him neglect them in others. His printing of the old “VV” 
for ““W,”’ for example, is inconsistent throughout, though in some instances he 
has misread a capital ‘“W” where the text had no capital. Even his punctuation- 
shifts, as will appear presently, are decidedly inconsistent. But his worst errors 
are absolutely unnoted in his few heterogeneous textual notes; and it is the 
pages that contain these errors that I shall discuss, introducing the above minor 
changes as merely supplementary and subordinate—but hardly less important 
because of their great number—on these particular pages. 

Mr. Summers’ Prologue provides a rather typical page.’ In |. 4 “afraid’’ is 
“affraid” in the Quarto; in 1. 12 “‘you ought’ is “ye ought’’; in 1. 28 “plow’d” 
is “plough’d.” One would not particularly quarrel with such changes in spelling 





he says that his text ‘is in every case exactly given from the original editions. . . . With 
regard to the plays the first quartos are scrupulously followed.’ The utmost that he can 
claim is that in some respects, especially in spelling and typography, he is nearer to the 
original quartos than Thornton and the earlier editors were. But he is still a long way off 
from the first quartos. He has never ‘scrupulously followed’ them. His unconscious vari- 
ations from them are countless and would fill volumes” (1, 86). The present paper, based 
upon an actual quarto used by Mr. Summers, will help to substantiate Mr. Ghosh’s quite 
general statement, which is supported by merely one illustration from The Atheist (1, 87). 

*P. 134. 

5 P. 73 —Mr. Summers made a blustering reply in the Supplement (Feb. 25, 1932), p. 
134, but was effectively set down again by the reviewer. Compare Mr. Ghosh above, in 
note 3, and the subsequent attacks on Mr. Summers in the TLS, May 12, 1932, and the 
RES, Oct., 1932. 

6 Compare Mr. Ghosh: “But it will be unjust to say that Mr. Summers is never faithful 
to the original text. If he alters where alteration is unnecessary or unjustified, he atones 
for that by retaining the errors” (1, 88). 

7 Mr. Summers has not taken the trouble to line his text, so that I shall not feel particu- 
larly responsible for errors in referring to individual lines. 
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950 Comment and Criticism 


if Mr. Summers had indicated them in his notes, or if he had not in 1. 29, for 
instance, deliberately printed “shoar,” and in 1. 18 “bedawb’d,” to follow the 
quarto spelling. It is his inconsistency that is annoying. For example, in the 
same Prologue he capitalizes, on his own initiative, “Merit,” “Ends,” “Life,” 
“Strife’® but on the other hand reduces the actual quarto capitalization of 
“crown’d.’’? In fact, inl. 18 he prints “honest Men’’ for the Quarto’s “Honest 
men,” which seems without point. Not a hint of all these changes appears in his 
textual note, on p. 324 of this volume. 

On p. 167 Mr. Summers badly errs in printing “grow” for the Quarto’s 
“‘grew’’!° and on p. 169 changes “‘we are” to “‘we’re.””™ On p. 170 he prints “sit” 
for “sits,’””* but p. 172 is the next really reckless page. Here the editor misread 
the Quarto’s “protest” for “protect’”* and dropped out the “r” in “hear’d.’”’™ 
His inconsistencies in punctuation now also begin to appear. In ll. 8 and 13 
he substituted periods for the Quarto’s commas to follow the rule for end- 
punctuation after a complete thought; but in 1. 34, where precisely the same 
syntactical situation occurs, he left the Quarto’s comma.’ None of these changes, 
again, are referred to in his textual notes.’® 

Page 174 is the next bad page. Mr. Summers’ three worst mistakes occur in 
lines 23, 24, 37. In the first he prints “Honours” for “Honour”; then, ““Men”’ 
for “man”; and last, “Beat’’ for ““Bear.””*” On p. 175, in 1. 12, he changes the 
quarto “Cold” to “bold” without specific reference, and on p. 178 puts a stage 
direction on the wrong line. Page 179 introduces us to an instance of a con- 
fessed following of the Quarto'*—which involved, however, a perfectly obvious 
printing of a stage direction. It is curious that on this same page Mr. Summers 
changed “‘prest” to “press’d’””!* and yet said nothing whatever about it.?° 


* Op. cit., 11, 163, lines 5, 11, 19, 23. 

® Tbid., line 32. 

10 Line 31. 

1 Line 8. 

2 Line 28. 

3 Line 21. 

4 Line 38, 

5 The other mistakes on this page involve three mis-capitalizations (lines 2, 24, 33), 
some curious inconsistency with the old “VV” for “W” (lines 1 & 5), and the problem of 
the possessive, which usually appears in this text without the apostrophe. But the Quarto 
does print the apostrophe in lines 8 & 13, and Mr. Summers adds it to the Quarto in line 
18. Plenty of instances could be given to show that the printing of the possessive in this 
text is generally without the apostrophe (pp. 170, 173, 174, 185, etc.; in all these Mr. Sum- 
mers adds the apostrophe), and the |editor is by no means consistent with himself or the 
quarto in this matter. 16 yy, 324. 

17 He also made 12 punctuation- and capitalization-shifts on this page (lines 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 15, 16, 18, 26, 32, 35, 39), and none of all these changes are indicated in his textual 
notes. 

18 yy, 325. 

19 Line 15. 

20 He also made 12 punctuation- and capitalization-shifts on this particular page (lines 
1, 3, 5, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 25, 40, 42), none of which are listed in his notes (1, 325). 
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Page 181 contains two useless changes in spelling: “‘stript” to “strip’d” and 
“askt” to “ask’d” ;* and in 1. 9 he emends the Quarto’s “If found’”’ to “I found,” 
without a note. But p. 183 is very bad. In 1. 9 the editor prints “I have” for the 
quarto “I’ve,” and in |. 17 “on” for “one,” the latter mistake completely 
changing the sense of the whole line.” Never, consistently, are these emendations 
indicated in the textual notes. 

On p. 188 Mr. Summers gives “you’ve” for “y’ave’™ and “laugh you” for 
“laugh ye” ;* and on p. 189 “falshood” for “Falsehood.’’> Page 190 is an 
extremely accurate page, but page 192 contains two more spelling-shifts: 
“huddled” for “hudled” and “Pair” for ‘Paire.’’* It should be noted that on 
p. 187 Mr. Summers made the first of his eleven confessions of a shift from the 
quarto text,?” and on p. 193 he adds the second: both of them quite logical 
emendations. Then on p. 195 he notes a third important change, but on this 
same page made ten other minor manipulations** not mentioned. There is a 
rather foolish misspelling on p. 197,2° but page 198 introduces us to the first 
of Mr. Summers’ serious misreadings of the Quarto. At 1. 32 he changes “feeling 
Ayr’s” to “seeling Ayr’s” and then writes a supercilious note on Thornton’s 
perfectly correct reading,*® which even the despised Mr. McClumpha also got 
right. Mr. Summers remarks that “feeling air” ‘““makes nonsense of the passage.” 
I wonder what can be done with his “‘seeling air.” 

On p. 199 there are four more misspellirigs: “whoo-e’re”’ for ‘“who-e’re,” 
“farewel” for “farewell,” “studied” for “studyed,” and “sh’as” for “sh’ has.’”™ 
Two worse ones appear on p. 201: “Primes” for “prime” and “clogs” for 
“cloggs” ;* on p. 205 are similarly bad ones: ‘‘Chast” for “‘chaft” and “‘falsifie”’ 
for “falsify”**—the first of these being particularly obnoxious. Yet on this same 
page Mr. Summers sticks to such an unusual spelling as “draggs.”™ He has a 
textual note to indicate his emendation on p. 206,** but on p. 209 there are twelve 
minor shifts never noted ;* consider particularly his line, ““Grew sweet to Sense, 
and lovely to the Eye,”’ which in the Quarto reads, “Grew Sweet to sense, and 
Lovely to the eye,’’*’ exactly the reverse of Mr. Summers’ capitalization. 

Such notation might be kept up indefinitely, for pp. 211, 212, 213 and 215 
are all bad. On p. 217, the editor prints a period at the end of “thought,’’** 
a procedure which completely ruins the sentence, for there is no punctuation 


1 Lines 26, 32. 
* There are also on this page 10 punctuation- and capitalization-shifts (lines 6, 7, 11, 
13, 18, 23, 24, 30, 35, 36). 


% Line 5. * Line 7. % Line 5. 
% Lines 21, 24. $7 1, 325. 

28 Lines 12 (2), 18, 19 (2), 28, 29, 37, 39, 42. 

29 Line 15: “I'l” for “I'll.” 9 7, 325. 

% Lines 15, 39, 49, 42. 

® Lines 7, 17. 3 Lines 19, 25. 

% Tn the first stage direction. 

% To line 2. 


% Lines 16, 17, 27, 30 (4), 32, 34, 35 (2), 39. 
7 Line 30. 38 Line 14. 
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here at all in the Quarto. On p. 218, in the very first line, he misreads “set”’ for 
the Quarto’s “let,” though on this same page he notes an important emenda- 
tion that he has made in the last line.** On the next page, however, he indicates 
a revision for which there is no great excuse: “shee’!” for “hee’l,”” he says, in the 
last line. But the Quarto text has the “s” partially indicated—at least it seems 
quite apparently intended to be there. This is the second of Mr. Summers’ 
emendations which were not called for. Even his noted shift on p. 220 seems 
unnecessary. So the misspellings could be continued. On p. 223 Mr. Summers 
changes “‘pity’s” to “pities’”;*° on p. 226 he makes a curious abbreviation of 
“through” to “thro” ;“ and on p. 227 turns “enrag’d” into “inrag’d.’’ Both 
pages 227 and 228 contain many other minor changes, never mentioned. But 
let us stop here. 

The conclusion is perfectly obvious. As I said above, I have counted some 
419 alterations. Of these he has confessed to precisely eleven, two of which were 
actually bad; yet he made contemptuous remarks about ““McClumpha’s gross 
inaccuracies and superfluous annotations.”“ Perhaps the other plays in this 
edition are not as badly edited as is The Orphan,“ but on the basis of this one 
play the editor should listen to his own words on McClumpha: “this petty 
piddling with the text in this unscholarly way is not merely worthless but ac- 
tually harmful.” Certain we can place far more reliance on Mr. Ghosh’s new 
edition.” . 

R. W. Bascock 

College of the City of Detroit 


39 1, 325. “Line 10. “ Line 1. ® Line 16. “ m1, 324. 

“ Yet Mr. Ghosh points out 18 variations Mr. Summers made from the quarto Prologue 
to The Atheist and adds: “And when we consider that the first quarto of The Atheist is 
the most easily available among Otway’s plays, we can imagine what he has done to the 
rest” (1, 87). 

* Mr. Ghosh discusses his textual methods in detail on pp. 89-94 of vol. 1. His “fourteen 
points,” elaborated on pp. 92-94, show his obvious reliability. Compare the review in the 
TLS, March 17, 1932. 

I have collated my quarto carefully with Mr. Ghosh’s text of The Orphan, in his second 
volume, and I find that the editor’s accuracy is almost complete. His footnotes very pre- 
cisely indicate whatever changes he has made from Qi and Q2, and in the whole play I 
discovered only two places where he slipped at all. One of these is on p. 64 (vol. m), where 
he has a footnote to line 376 reading: “376 might.” There is no “might” in Q1 (the word 
is “night”), and Mr. Ghosh has failed to give a notation of the source of his word “might.” 
The second spot appears on p. 75, where his footnote to line 196 reads: “196 Query? spring 
up| wherehe e’re.” His line in the text reads: “Flowers spring where e’re he treads, his 
Eyes”; Q1 actually has: “‘Flowers spring wherehe e’re treads, his Eyes.” By failing to 
print the fact that his “wherehe e’re” in the note is from Q1, he leaves the reader confused 
as to how far his “Query” changes the text. Generally Mr. Ghosh’s Queries (see pp. 20, 69) 
are perfectly intelligible and sane, and this is the only one that seems deceptive. However, 
the editor may certainly point with truthful pride, so far as The Orphan is concerned, to 
his announcement on p. 89 (of vol. 1): “With the exception of the pirated folio half-sheet 
containing the Prologue to Constantine the Great (see pp. 65, 79), the first edition of every 
work has been used as the basis of the present text.” 
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THE BALLAD IN CONGREVE’S LOVE FOR LOVE 


Dip William Congreve write the ballad of three stanzas that is sung by Ben, 
the sailor, in the third act of Love for Love, or did he borrow it from a broadside 
ballad of six stanzas printed more than twenty years before the play? The latter 
is the only tenable view if we accept the findings of Mr. F. Burlington Fawcett 
in his recent edition of the Osterley Park Ballads. The sixty-first ballad of this 
famous collection is the same, in the first three of its six stanzas, as Ben’s song 
in Love for Love. The ballad is entitled “Buxom Joan of Lymas’s Love to a Jolly 
Sailer: or, The Maiden’s Choice: Being Love for LOVE again. To an excellent 
new Play-house Tune. London. Printed for P. Brooksby, at the Golden-ball in 
Pye Corner.”! This P. Brooksby, according to Mr. Fawcett, had his shop in 
“Pye Corner” from 1635 until 1672, and in West Smithfield from 1672 until 1695, 
the year of his death. If these dates are correct, the ballad was evidently printed 
as early as 1672, at least twenty-three years before the play; and the editor 
specifically assigns the ballad to that period. 

It is not easy, however, to overlook the suggestion in the title that the ballad 
was taken from the play: “Being Love for LOVE again. To an excellent new 
Play-house Tune.” Certainly it was a very common practice for the vendors of 
broadside ballads to appropriate the popular songs of the plays. “Being sung in 
the last new play” or ‘“‘An excellent new playhouse song”’ are typical of frequent 
advertisements in ballad titles. Except that the earlier date is, according to Mr. 
Fawcett, indicated by the place of publication, we should have little hesitancy 
in deriving the ““Buxom Joan” from Love for Love, acted in April, 1695. 

Can Mr. Fawcett be mistaken in his dates? In an effort to verify them by 
means of the Term Catalogues, I find P. Brooksby listed repeatedly in West 
Smithfield between 1673 and 1681; but the next listing after 1681—for 1692— 
reads as follows: “Printed for P. Brooksby at the Golden Ball in Pye Corner.’” 
Although the only later entry in the Catalogues for P. Brooksby—during the 
Easter term of 1696*—unfortunately does not state the location of the publisher’s 
shop, it was no doubt still ““Pye Corner,”’ since ballads printed for him at that 
place can be dated unquestionably during the years following 1692.‘ Thus it 
is evident that the place of publication can have no weight in dating the ballad 
before the play. 

Congreve’s latest biographer, Mr. D. Crane Taylor, argues that Congreve 
has borrowed from the broadside ballad of six stanzas chiefly because of the 


1 Broadside ballads of the Restoration period from the Jersey Collection known as the Osterley 
Park Ballads, ed. F. Burlington Fawcett (London: The Bodley Head Limited: 1930), pp. 
154-156.—*P. Brooksby,” as given by Mr. Fawcett, is probably correct, though the broad- 
side ballad preserved in the British Museum (C.39.k.6, No. 61) actually reads “D. 
Brooksby.” The “D.” is evidently a misprint for “P.,”’ since no “D. Brooksby”’ is listed in 
the Term Catalogues. 

2 The Term Catalogues, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1903-1906), 1, 428. 

5 Ibid., 1, 582. 

“See, for example, Hyder E Rollins, The Pepys Ballads (Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge, 1931), v1, 287-291, 329-331, 348-352. 
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954 Comment and Criticism 
omission in the play of the last three stanzas, without which he considers the 
song “obviously incomplete.”* With this opinion I cannot agree. The first 
stanza of Congreve’s song introduces the rivalry between a tailor, a tinker, a 
soldier, and a sailor for the hand of buxom Joan. The second stanza explains the 
methods of courtship used by the first three rivals; and the third states that 
while the three were quarreling among themselves the sailor stepped in and won 
the girl, thus bringing the song to a natural conclusion. The additional stanzas 
of the broadside ballad tell how each of the three rivals threatened the lucky 
sailor, who, however, paid them no heed. To me these last three stanzas seem 
less an essential part of the story than an addition to fill out the sheet on which 
the ballad was printed. 

Mr. Taylor urges further that the borrowing theory is made more probable 
because Congreve is not known to have written any other ballad.‘ Here Mr. 
Taylor has overlooked Congreve’s certain authorship of the broadside ballad 
entitled “Jack Frenchman’s Defeat” and his probable authorship of others.’ 
Congreve, then, was a writer of ballads as well as a collector. That he wrote 
Ben’s song in Love for Love cannot, perhaps, be proved; but until strong evidence 
to the contrary is available, it would seem well to accept it for what it paparently 
is—a composition by the author of the play. 

Joun C. Hopces 
The University of Tennessee ; 


§ William Congreve (Oxford University Press, 1931), pp. 77-79. Mr. Taylor reprints the 
last three stanzas of the broadside ballad. 

6 Ibid., p. 79. 

7 See F. Erlington Ball, ‘Congreve as a Ballad-writer,” N. and Q., Ser. 12, vm (1921), 
301-303.—Lady Cooper’s ascription of “Jack Frenchman’s Defeat’ to Congreve is con- 
clusive; and in addition we find in one of Congreve’s letters (to Joseph Keally, November 
9, 1708) what seems to be a reference to a Latin translation of the ballad. See a monograph 
by D. Protopopesco, William Congreve, a Sheaf of Poetical Scraps (second edition, enlarged, 
1924?), p. 25. 

8 See Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve (New York: Scribner’s, 1924), p. 169. 


“THE GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL’”—A NOTE 


“Tue Grammarian’s Funeral’ is justly appraised as an accurate, sympathetic 
and respectful portrayal of the research spirit, not only of the period following 
the revival of learning, but also of Browning’s own age and later. I wish to call 
attention to two lines in which, it seems to me, the analytical mind of the poet 
subtly illustrates and illuminates the thesis of his poem. 

We are told by the Grammarian’s students that he was a learned man when 
they found him; that he had the “‘book”’ by heart to the last page; that though 
he had 

mastered learning’s crabbed text, 
Still there’s the comment. (Il. 25-26) 


This comment was to be made upon the basis of his sound and mature scholar- 
ship—a scholarship which would know all and which prated not of most or least, 
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even to the crumbs.! He dismisses the suggestion that time was passing with a 
sublime contempt nobly stated and turns fiercely back to his book. Then ‘‘Cal- 
culus racked him”’ (i. 52). And later “Tussis attacked him’”’ (1. 54). It is obvious 
that Browning used the words calculus and tussis to indicate the diseases that 
befell the old scholar. Harper’s Latin Dictionary defines calculus as “‘a small 
stone: a stone in the bladder or kidneys.” Tussis is defined as “a cough.” 
Webster’s New International Dictionary and other dictionaries give as the 
primary definition of calculus Harper’s definition, and, as a secondary, meaning, 
a method of computation.? The Grammarian, then, found himself racked by a 
disease notably painful, and further tortured by the inexorable passion of his 
meth64 inherent in the word which implied both the disease and the method. 
But he continued in his comments upon the text. And then /ussis attacked him. 
Not only the weakening cough, but in pursuing his method he came upon the 
crux involved in the word itself. And as tussis the disease attacked him, applying 
his methods, he flared “‘fierce as a dragon,’’ with a counter-attack upon the 
word itself. 

Tussis is a feminine noun, i-stem, third declension. The general rule for dis- 
sylabic i-stems of the third declension in Latin is that the accusative singular 
ends in em and the ablative singular ends in e or i. A very small group of i-stems 
of this class, of which turris is an example, may have the accusative singular 
ending in em or im and the ablative singular in e ori. A very much smaller group 
of words of this class have only im as the accusative ending singular, and only i 
as the ablative singular ending. Of these, three are frequently met with—tussis, 
sitis and vis; but sitis and vis are defective. Tussis is therefore the paradigm of 
this group, being regular throughout. It admits only im as the accusative singular 
ending and only i as the ablative singular ending. In 1856, about the time of the 
appearance of the poem, Andrew and Stoddard’s Grammar stated the rule for 
i-stems as follows:* 


The Accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends in em. Yet some Latin words 
in is (Nom. Sing.) which do not increase in the Genitive have im and some Greek words 
have im. Many proper names in is (N. S.) denoting places, rivers or gods have the Accusa- 
tive singular in im. The following also have Accusative singular in im. 


1 Harrington, V. C., Browning Studies (Boston, 1915), p. 99: “Note to 1. 26 the comment, 
commentary written in the margin of the manuscripts. Learning is spoken of here figur- 
atively as a book, and to go thoroughly one must read not only the text but the marginal 
comment.” I interpret, “Still there’s the comment” not to be mastered, but to be made, 
and I do this because we are told that the Grammarian later settled hoti’s business and 
gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de. For the reference to Harrington, I am indebted 
to Dr. J. M. Booker of the University of North Carolina. 

? Harper’s secondary meaning attached to the word could not, perhaps, have been 
known to the Grammarian; but Browning surely knew of Leibnitz. And Browning, not the 
students of the Grammarian, is using the word conscious of the double meaning. 

+E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard, A Grammar of the Latin Language, 58th ed. (Boston, 
1856), pp. 32-34.—It may be presumed from the number of editions of this book that it 
summed up Latin scholarship upon this subject at about the date of the poem. 
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A list of ten words including tussis, sitis and vis follows. Bingham’s Grammar' 
Bennett’s Grammar® and Lane’s Grammar,‘ representing different dates, cer- 
tainly representative of the Latin scholarship of their respective periods, do not 
vary in the main from the earlier treatment of this class of nouns. 

It will be seen that not one of these grammars explains why tussis, an ap- 
parently orderly noun must have im in the accusative singular and i in the 
ablative singular, while turris is allowed latitude in the accusative singular, 
and hostis and amnis and the regulars wholly avoid the accusative im and the 
ablative i. The explanation may lie back in the Greek, as 7é\us seems to imply; 
but the Grammarian did not state it, nor have I been able to find it after much 
searching. When tussis fell upon him, the old scholar countered with his racking 
method.’ He seems not to have settled its business; but he, and I think Brown- 
ing too, recognized a nice point in Latin scholarship—that tussis is always 
tussim in the accusative singular and éussi in the ablative singular. And the 
reason why it is so is not clear.® 

J. M. ARIAIL 

Columbia College (S.C.) 


‘Wm. Bingham, A Grammar of the Latin Language, revised by W. G. McCabe (Phila- 
delphia, 1884). 

5 Charles E. Bennett, A Latin Grammar, rev. ed. (Boston, 1916).. 

* George M. Lane, A Latin Grammar, rev. ed. (New York, 1926). 

7 It may be argued that éussis is no great crux. This is true, but the Grammarian would 
fain eat up the feast—“even to the crumbs.”’ What could better illustrate this passion than 
an unobtrusive but nice and persistent point in grammar? 

§ That Browning gave full thought to what he was doing, see his letter explaining the 
“‘doctrine” of De, Student’s Cambridge Edition of poems (Boston, 1895), p. 1020. 


THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 


N CONTINUATION and amplification of the statement regarding 

this made in PMLA, xtvui (Sept., 1932) 892-893, the following par- 
ticulars are offered in the hope of eliciting further codperation in a work 
which cannot effectively and quickly be carried to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion without such help. 

While the collected evidence is particularly strong, and frequently 
more than sufficient, for words and expressions that are American in 
origin or are especially current in America, there are deficiencies in the 
material for various other types of terms. Quotations are needed from 
types of literature which are not readily accessible in the libraries here, 
and from sources too extensive to be covered by special reading on the 
part of students or members of the regular dictionary staff. There is still 
need for the aid of voluntary helpers in the collecting of such material 
while it can be most advantageously used. 
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The lines in which the material now in hand is most defective, and for 
which further collecting is consequently required, are the following: 

1. Military and nautical terms from the period before the Civil War 
and more especially before 1800. 

2. Legal terms in general or popular use, especially before 1800. 

3. Names and nicknames of political parties. 

4. Terms of church government or discipline and names of religious 
sects. 

5. Collocations with proper names having historical importance, as 
Alabama claims, Missouri compromise. 

6. Names of household articles, and terms of cookery or other house- 
hold occupations, especially before 1850. 

7. Names and special terms of card-games or other games of chance. 

8. Abbreviations of American terms, as C.O.D., F.F.V. 

The reading for these can be done most profitably and expeditiously by 
limitation to one subject, and by pursuing this as far as possible in chron- 
ological order. In this way the earliest examples of new terms are most 
readily noticed, whether their introduction is the subject of special com- 
ment on the part of the writer or not. Unless the work is done in this way, 
the catching of early examples is a matter either of chance or of special 
knowledge. In the material as it now is, there are many clear cases of 
defective evidence which could most readily be supplemented by sys- 
tematic reading in the special lines mentioned above. In other instances 
the lack of early evidence is, or may be, significant, indicating that the 
word (or even the thing) was still unknown or unfamiliar. The compara- 
tive dating of American and British usage is thus interesting and impor- 
tant, not merely on linguistic but on cultural grounds, and every effort 
must be made to correlate them as closely as possible. How the situation, 
in respect of a number of words, is at present may be partly seen from 
the following list, in which the date immediately following the word is 
that of the earliest American example so far noted, while that in paren- 
theses gives its earliest appearance in English. Where no second date is 
given, the word was in English use before 1600, and therefore was po- 
tentially American from the early years of the seventeenth century. 


Abbatoir 1847 (1828) Adulterer 1862 (1650) 
Abecedarian 1668 (1603) ( =adulterator) 

Abigail 1829 (1666) Advanced guard 1861 (1667) 
Abolitionist 1834 (1808) Advice-boat 1803 (1668) 
Acacia 1775 (1664) Advocate 1787 
Accomptant 1715 — (in legal use) 

Accountant 1797 (1719) Aerate v. 1865 (1794) 


Adjutant 1775 (1600) Affidavit 1745 (1622) 








Aft 1815 
Aftermath 1786 
Agate 1831 
Agent 1796 
Agriculture 1778 
Agriculturist 1823 
Aguish a. 1843 
Ahead (=in advance) 1809 
Aide-de-camp 1821 
Air 2. 1739 
(air clothes, etc.) 
Airish ( = breezy) 1883 
Air-pipe 1828 
Air-pump 1774 
Aisle (of a church) 1843 
Alarm-bell 1801 
Alarm-post 1758 
Albacore 1846 
Aloe 1804 
Amber 1851 
Ambulance 1862 
Ambuscade 1789 
Amendment 1787 
(=alteration of a 
bill, etc.) 
Amphitheater 1798 
Anchovy 1689 
Antler 1823 
Appellant 1669 
Apple dumpling 1828 
Apple pomace 1768 
Aquarium 1876 
Aqueduct 1789 
Arbor vitae 1772 
Arbutus 1808 
Arcade 1849 
Archery 1647 
Architect 1821 
Archives 1783 
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(1628) 


(1603) 
(1760) 
(1627) 
(1725) 
(1670) 


(1641) 
(1748) 
(1660) 
(1731) 
(1641) 
(1721) 


(1763) 
(1819) 


(1696) 


— 
— 


(1721) 
(1664) 
(1854) 


(1664) 
(1731) 


(1638) 


Area (=enclosed court) 1864 


Ark (=chest) 1863 
Arm (of water) 1789 
Armament 1797 
Arm-chair 1727 
Arm-glove 1805 
Armistice 1809 
Armlet 1826 
Arnica (medicine) 1859 
Arrearage 1710 
(=amount overdue) 
Arrow 1889 
(flower of sugar-cane) 
Arrow-case 1846 


Arrow-head (‘plant’) 1818 
Arrowroot (‘plant’) 1828 


Arsenic 1837 
Arsmart 1782 
Arson 1828 
Artillerist 1802 
Artisan 1849 
Asafoetida 1804 
Asbestos 1725 
Astrakhan 1879 
Atrip ado. 1726 
Attainder 1787 
Auction n. 1721 
Auction ». 1863 
Audience-chamber 1789 
Automaton 1827 
Avails (= profits) 1789 
Avast adv. 1828 
Aviary 1830 
Aweather ado. 1750 
Aweigh 1830 
Awning 1702 
Axle 1828 


Ay (=affirmative vote) 1778 


(1649) 


— 


(1721) 
(1633) 
(1740) 
(1707) 


(1788) 


_— 


(1779) 


—_— 


(1696) 
(1605) 


(1680) 
(1778) 


— 


(1607) 
(1766) 
(1626) 


—_— 


(1807) 


(1611) 


(1681) 


It will be obvious that to make a separate search for earlier examples 
in each of the above instances would take as much time as the systematic 
reading of a number of works in a special field, and would yield a much 
smaller result. Separate investigations should be reduced to the barest 
minimum, and can only be so by sufficient careful collecting being done 
beforehand or during the progress of the work. All the help that can be 
given within the next six months will be of special value on this account, 
and any offers of such assistance will be greatly appreciated. 


WitiraM A. CRAIGIE 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted at the meeting of the Executive Council 
held in New Haven, December 31, 1932, see the Proceedings as printed in the 
Supplement to PMLA, xtvu, page 1364. 

I. Under date of January 3, 1933, the Secretary asked the members of the 
Executive Council to elect the Advisory Committee for the coming year. 
The Council by their ballots elected as the Advisory Committee Professors C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, J. P. W. Crawford, and Eduard Prokosch. 

II. Under date of January 16, the Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to elect members to fill the vacancies on the five standing Committees and the 
Council thereupon elected the following members of the Standing Committees 
for the term ending January 1, 1938: 


Editorial Committee, Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illinois (to succeed himself). 

Monograph Series, Committee of Award, E. C. Roedder, College of the City of New York. 

Committee on Revolving Fund Series, John A. Walz, Harvard University (to succeed him- 
self). 

Committee on Rotograph Fund, M. Blakemore Evans, Ohio State University (to succeed 
himself). 

Program Committee, E. Preston Dargan, University of Chicago; J. S. P. Tatlock, Univer- 
sity of California, was also elected a member of this Committee to fill the unexpired term 
of Harry M. Ayres, resigned, ending January 1, 1934. 


New York City MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council held a business meeting on April 29 and 30 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. All the members of the Council, except 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, were present. 

The Treasurer, Dr. LyMAN R. BRADLEY, distributed to members of the Coun- 
cil copies of an estimate of receipts and expenditures for the year 1933, and 
presented the following budget for 1934 (for convenience the budget proposed 
for 1933 is in parallel column with the budget for 1934): 


Pursuant to Section V of the By-laws of the Modern Language Association of America I 
submit the following budget for 1934: 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 





1933 1934 
Budget Budget 
For Administration 
Secretary and Editor $ 4,000.00 $ 5,200.00* 
Treasurer 2,000.00 1,800.00 
Clerical 2,704.00 2,704.00 
Express 20.00 15.00 
Postage 850.00 750.00 
Telegraph 35.00 25.00 
Printing 300.00 300.00 
Supplies 157.50 150.00 
Total $10,066.50 $10,944.00 
* Secretary and Associate Secretary. 
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For Publishing PMLA 
Printing $ 8,250.00 $ 6,500.00 
Paper and engraving 2,750.00 2,000.00 
Total $11,000.00  $ 8,500.00 
For Miscellaneous purposes 
American Council of Learned Societies $ 75.00 $ 75.00 
American Council on Education 10.00 10.00 
Committee Expenses 100.00 100.00 
Officers’ Traveling Expenses 75.00 250.00 
Circulars and Programs 400.00 250.00 
Bond and Insurance 85.00 40.00 
Public Audit 175.00 185.00 
Total $ 920.00 $ 910.00 
For Mandatory Transfers 
Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA) $ 100.00 $ 40.00 
Research Fund 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Total $1,600.00 $1,540.00 
Tota] Estimated Expenditures $23,586.50 $21,894.00 
EsTIMATE OF RECEIPTS 
From membership fees $15,000.00 $14,500.00 
From Revolving Fund 175.00 
From libraries 1,300.00 1,250.00 
From sales of PMLA 250.00 100.00 
From advertising 1,200.00 1,200.00 
From Permanent Fund 2,225.00 2,225.00 
From reprints and corrections 60.00 50.00 
Total $20,035.00 $19,500.00 
Carnegie Corporation subvention 4,000.00 3,000.00 
Total Estimated Receipts $24,035.00 $22,500.00 


After discussion the Council unanimously approved the budget presented by 


the Treasurer. 


The Council then proceeded to consider the matter of the appointment of 
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an Associate Secretary for the year 1934. The Secretary reported that New 
York University had offered a part-time appointment to Dr. Percy W. Long of 
Springfield with the rank of Associate Professor, and that, on the basis of this 
arrangement with New York University, Dr. Long had indicated that it would 
be possible for him to serve as Associate Secretary in accordance with the 
proposal made by the Executive Council at its meeting in New Haven. There- 
upon, it was voted unanimously that the Executive Council confirm the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Percy W. Long as Associate Secretary for the year 1934. 

The Council then selected names to be placed on the Official Ballot as nom- 
inees for election to the Executive Council in place of Professors Tucker Brooke, 
Gilbert Chinard, and Eduard Prokosch, whose terms expire December 31, 1933. 
By a ballot of the Council the following persons were nominated: 


Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Francis P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William A. Nitze, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Henry W. Nordmeyer, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


The Secretary called attention to the vacancy in the list of Honorary Members 
created by the death of Professor Saintsbury of the University of Edinburgh, 
and the Council thereupon voted to recommend to the Association for honorary 
membership, Professor Johannes Hoops of the University of Heidelberg. 

The Secretary also called attention to the existence of two vacancies on the 
Revolving Fund Committee due to the deaths of Professors Marden and Thorn- 
dike. The Council, by ballot, elected for these unexpired terms Professors Lane 
Cooper of Cornell University, and Rudolph Altrocchi of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The report of the Committee of Seven, appointed to make a survey of the or- 
ganization of Research Groups, was then read. In this report the Committee 
proposed to add two new By-laws and the text of the proposed By-laws was then 
discussed in detail and amended in several particulars. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the Council approved the following text of 
two By-laws to be added as numbers V and VI, the present By-laws V, VI and 
VII being raised to VII, VIII and IX, respectively: 


V. Discussion Groups 


The system of discussion groups shall be under the supervision of the Program Com- 
mittee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the Group meetings shall be transmitted to the officers 
of the Groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Committee may modify 
these from time to time. 

VI. Research Activities 

The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research Activi- 
ties, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non-voting member. 
The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three years, two being ap- 
pointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic languages shall always be repre- 
sented on this committee, and its membership shall always include at least one representa- 
tive of linguistics and at least one representative of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Association 
and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may be pre- 
sented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of the Association, 
and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the Executive Council. It may 
also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall make such suggestions to the Coun- 
cil for the continuing direction of approved projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act upon 
projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Research Activities. 


The Council also approved the following “Suggestions” as drawn up by the 
Committee of Seven for the conduct of Group meetings: 
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1. The Chairman and Secretaries of the several Groups should be so chosen so as to give 
representation to both the Eastern and Western membership of the Association. There is 
an advantage in electing group officers for two-year terms; but in case this is done it would 
be advisable to have the Chairman and Secretary retire in alternate years. 

2. Nominating Committees should be appointed by the Chairman well in advance of 
the meeting and should confer before the assembling of the group. 

3. Not more than half the time of a Group meeting, as announced in the printed pro- 
gram, should be devoted to prepared papers. 

4. Members of the Association proposing papers for the programs of the Groups should 
submit the title and a synopsis to the Officers of the Group not later than October 1. 

5. Chairmen are asked to note that the time limit of each Group period is not two hours 
but only ninety minutes. It is important that Groups should adjourn promptly in order to 
avoid confusion and delay. 

6. It is the duty of the Secretary or Acting Secretary of any Group to transmit the 
rainutes of the meeting to the Secretary of the Association as promptly a s possible, to be 
included in the printed Proceedings. These minutes should include the names of officers 
chosen for the following year, a record of any business transacted, and an estimate of the 
number of persons in attendance. 


The Council then proceeded to consider a proposal presented by a special 
Committee, appointed by the Shakespere Group, with reference to the undertak- 
ing of the completion of The New Variorum Shakespere. The following report 
from this Committee was presented for consideration: — 


The undersigned committee was created by the following resolution adopted by the 
Shakespere group of the Modern Language Association at New Haven on 30 December, 
1932: 


Resolved, that this group recognize the desirability of carrying on the New Variorum 
Shakespere by creating a committee of five members, chosen by the chair, to formulate a 
program which will insure the completion of the series and to report its recommendations 
to the Executive Council of the Association at the earliest possible moment. 

Having consulted by correspondence and held a full meeting at the Furness Library in 
Philadelphia on 8 April, it begs to submit the following recommendations: 

1. That the Modern Language Association take the initiative in planning the completion 
of the New Variorum series. 

2. That, to this end, the general oversight of the project be confided to a supervisory 
committee of five persons consisting of a general editor and four Shakesperean or Eliza- 
bethan scholars approved by the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association. 
The latter four members of the committee shall serve four years each and their terms shall 
be so arranged that only one place falls vacant each year. This committee shall appoint 
the general editor when a vacancy in his place occurs and select, as the need or the oppor- 
tunity arises, competent editors to prepare individual plays under his guidance. It shal] 
annually estimate the funds needed to carry on the project during the coming year, for 
publication, for freeing individual editors from teaching and other engagements, as the 
need arises, so that they can prosecute their work more effectively, for secretarial assist- 
ance, for materials, and for expert assistance in verifying collations, etc., and, with the en- 
dorsement of the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association, shall apply for 
the grant of these funds from such institutions as seem likely to be willing to provide them. 
We recommend that application for funds for publication be made to the American Philo- 
sophical Society and for funds for other purposes to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 
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3. That the position of general editor be created. The general editor shall settle such 
matters of editorial policy as apply to all the plays to be edited, and ensure as much uni- 
formity in the plan and execution of the series as he thinks fit. He shall also codperate in a 
helpful way with the editors engaged on individual plays, who may, at any time, consult 
him freely about their problems, provide for and oversee the checking of their collations 
and other detail work by hired assistants, and finally certify that their manuscript is ready 
for publication. We recommend that Dr. Joseph Quincy Adams be invited to assume the 
general editorship. 

4. That Messrs. Samuel B. Hemingway, Matthew W. Black, and Matthias A. Shaaber 
now engaged upon J Henry IV, Richard II, and 2 Henry IV respectively under authority 
from the late Dr. Furness, be recognized as editors of these plays and their work included 
in the scope of this plan. 

5. That, in deference to the wishes of the legal heirs of Dr. Furness, who have conferred 
the power of naming editors to issue the plays not yet published in the Variorum series 
upon the Department of English of the University of Pennsylvania, the supervisory com- 
mittee formally submit the names of editors chosen to carry on the series to the Department 
of English of the University of Pennsylvania. 

(Signed) Felix E. Shelling 
Karl Young 
Joseph Quincy Adams 
Hazelton Spencer 
M. A. Shaaber 


The Secretary also read the following communication from the Department 
of English of the University of Pennsylvania giving its approval to the plan as 
proposed by the Committee: 

April 25, 1933 

At a full meeting of the professors and assistant professors of the Department of English 
held on this date at the University of Pennsylvania, the following resolution was presented 
by Professor Felix E. Shelling and seconded by Professor Harbeson: 

Resolved, that the Department of English of the University of Pennsylvania endorse the 
plan for carrying on the New Variorum Shakespeare drawn up by the committee of the 
Shakespeare group of the Modern Language Association and hereby signify their willing- 
ness to codperate with the Association. 

The resolution was unanimously approved. 

(Signed) John C. Mendenhall 


The project was further explained in a detailed statement by Professor Joseph 
Q. Adams, Research Director of the Folger Shakespere Library at Washington. 
On motion of Professor Tucker Brooke it was Voted: to approve the project. It 
was voted to appoint Dr. Joseph Q. Adams as General Editor. The Council then 
proceeded to elect by ballot the following persons as members of the general 
Advisory Committee: 


M. A. Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania. 

Karl Young, Yale University. 

Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. 
Hazelton Spencer, The Johns Hopkins University. 


It was voted further that this committee continue unchanged for the first 
three years, but that after that time one member retire each year. 
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The Secretary then reported to the Council that Dr. Leland, the Permanent 
Secretary of the A.C.L.S., made some important suggestions with reference to 
the Rotograph service organized and maintained by the Modern Language \s- 
sociation. Dr. Leland stated in his letter that several other constituent societies 
in the A.C.L.S. had urged that similar facilities for rotographing manuscripts 
and documents in foreign depositories be made available for scholars in their 
fields. Further correspondence with Dr. Leland brought out the fact that it was 
not his intention or desire to interfere in any way with the Rotograph service as 
at present maintained by the M.L.A., but that he was desirous, if possible, o/ 
making an arrangement for the extension of the M.L.A. Rotograph service so 
as to take care of the needs of other constituent societies. Professor Searles, 
Chairman of the M.L.A. Rotograph Committee, also reported on a conversation 
which he had recently held with Dr. Leland in regard to the matter. After some 
discussion the Council Voted: It is the sense of the Executive Council that the 
present Rotograph service undertaken by the Association might feasibly be ex- 
tended to include the needs of other similar associations provided that we had 
assurance from the American Council of Learned Societies that the extra funds 
required for this extension would be forthcoming, including, of course, the addi- 
tional expense of the overhead operation. 

The Secretary called attention to a manuscript submitted by Professor J. T. 
Hatfield and at present under consideration by the Monograph Committee. The 
opinion had been expressed by some members of the Committee that this manu- 
script, although in every way worthy of publication, was of a type which be- 
longed more appropriately to the Revolving Fund Series than to the Monograph 
Series. Unfortunately, the Revolving Fund is at present entirely exhausted. He 
asked whether the Council would approve transferring from the Monograph Ac- 
count, temporarily, to the Revolving Fund the amount necessary for publica- 
tion of the Hatfield manuscript. The Council thereupon V o/ed: that the Treasurer 
of the Association be authorized to advance from the Monograph Current Ac- 
count a sufficient amount to the Revolving Book Fund to cover the expenses of 
publishing the manuscript submitted by Professor Hatfield provided that the 
publication be approved by the Revolving Fund Committee. 

The Secretary then presented to the Council, informally, his preliminary ne- 
gotiations looking toward the choice of a place of meeting for the Association in 
1934. After considerable informal discussion of this matter, the Council ad- 
journed. 
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GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1934 a limited 
number of grants to individual scholars to assist them in carrying on 
definite projects of research. 


The grants are of two categories: 


A. Small grants. These are designed to assist research by scholars 
who are trained in scientific methods of investigation. The maximum 
of the small grants is three hundred dollars. Small additional allow- 
ances may, however, be made at the discretion of the Committee to 
meet unusual expenses involved in the research; the nature of such 
expenses must be indicated in the application. 


B. Larger grants. These are designed primarily to assist in the 
advancement of knowledge and are reserved for mature scholars of 
substantial achievement in constructive research, who should be able 
to devote at least six months of uninterrupted work to their investi- 
gations. The larger grants do not exceed one thousand dollars. 


Applicants for both categories of grant must be citizens of the United 
States or Canada or permanently employed or domiciled therein; they 
must be actually engaged in the research for which they request assis- 
tance, and must personally be in need of the aid for which they apply 
When requesting application blanks, the prospective applicant is asked 
to indicate for which category of grant application is to be made. 


Applicants must possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in train- 
ing, study and experience. No grants will be made to assist in the ful- 
filment of requirements for any academic degree. 


The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, technical 
and secretarial assistance, and purchase of material. Application should 
not, however, be made for the purchase of materials that can be secured 
through some other agency, such as the Rotograph Fund of the Modern 
Language Association, the Library of Congress or other libraries. It is 
not expected that grants shall be used for the purchase of books which 
the applicant’s university or college library might reasonably be expected 
to acquire. 


It is expected that material purchased by means of the grants shall, 
when practicable, be placed at the disposal of other scholars, when 
grantees shall have concluded its use. 


It is not intended that the grants shall take the place of aid that 
should be secured from other sources, as from university research funds, 
but they may supplement such aid. Grants are not ordinarily intended 
as salary nor to meet normal living expenses, but for the expenses in- 
volved in research. 


The Committee on Fellowships and Grants may, at its discretion, 
make grants that shall be contingent upon the granting of aid by the 
applicant’s university or college. 


The renewal of grants is within the discretion of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Grants. 


Each recipient of a grant should agree to furnish the Council with a 
brief report showing the mode of expenditure of the grant, and the 
scientific results obtained through its aid, and should also agree to deposit 
with the Council, when practicable, a copy of the publication in which 
the results are set forth. 


Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms provided 
for that purpose, and must be mailed to the egg p+ Fellowships 
and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, ifteenth Street, 


Washington, D.C., not later than December 15. Awards will be made in 
March. 







RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers a limited number 
, of post-doctoral Research Fellowships in the Humanities. The purpose 
of these Fellowships is to provide opportunities for further training and 
experience in humanistic research to younger scholars of unusual ability 
selected from among those who have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude 
% for constructive scholarship. 
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5 These Research Fellows are selected by the Committee on Fellowships 

and Grants of the American Council of Learned Societies from among 
: the eligible scholars, either men or women, who may apply for ap- 
a || pointment. 


Applications must be presented on or before December 15 of each year. 
They should be made in duplicate on forms which will be provided upon 
request; and should include references, by permission, to three scholars, 
well acquainted with the applicants. Awards will be made in March. 
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Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or per- 
manently domiciled or employed therein. They must have attained the 
th doctorate or, in the judgment of the Committee, its equivalent in train- 
a ing and experience. They must not be more than thirty-five years of age, 

and they must be possessed of good health and habits and be in sound 
ei physical condition. A physical examination may be required at the dis- 
; cretion of the Committee. 
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Each applicant is required to present a definite plan of work. The 
proposed work may be carried on within or without the United States, 
and the applicant must state in what place or places and at what institu- 
tion or institutions (university, school, institute, library, museum, ar- 
chives, etc.) he proposes to carry on his work, or with what scholars or 
projects of research he hopes, permission being already assured, to be 
associated. 











Appointments are for one year, but may, at the discretion of the 
Committee, in exceptional cases, be renewed for all or part of the second 
year. 








The basic annual stipend of the Research Fellowships in the Human- 
ities is eighteen hundred dollars, but adjustments within a range of six 
hundred dollars may be made if desirable because of special circum- 
stances. Additional allowances may also be made for certain expenses, 
as for travel, fees, etc., incidental to the work of the Fellowships. 
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Fellows are expected to devote their entire time to the plan of work 
presented in their applications, and may not engage in remunerative 
occupation. With the permission of the Committee, however, honoraria 
may be accepted for special services which do not interfere with the 
plan of work. 
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Address inquiries to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants, ; 
American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, } 
Washington, D.C. : 


See the announcement of Grants in Aid of Research on the preceding 
page. 
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AN EXPERT ANALYSIS OF NOVEL-WRITING TECHNIQUES 


THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NOVEL 


By JoserH WarrEN Beacu, Pu.D. 
Professor of English, University of Minnesota 








STUDENT’S EDITION, 8vo, 569 pp., $2.75 








The English Journal calls this book “a discerning study of the evolution of 
the English novel since 1900,” and says, “Thoroughly modern in treatment 
and style, the book rates as one of the most scholarly and balanced critical 
studies in the field.” 


The only comprehensive study... 


Professor O. Stepanek, of the University of Nebraska, says, “It affords stu- 
dent and teacher a clear critical approach to the most considerable and the 
most significant form of modern literary art... . It is easily the best book in 
its field and the only comprehensive study deserving recommendation as a 
college text.” 


Attains high levels indeed... 


“The cause of criticism has been served even better by Mr. Beach than the 
cause of literary history,” writes Elizabeth Cox Wright, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, in American Literature. “As a critic Mr. Beach attains high levels in- 


deed.” 


A brilliant evaluation... 


The Chicago Tribune calls the book “a brilliant evaluation and analysis of 
the twentieth century novel . . . written in a smooth and adept style.” And 
the A.L.A. Booklist says, “While it is concerned chiefly with technique, the 
book will have a wider appeal for students of the novel than that term implies, 
for it contributes much on changing ideals and social attitudes as well.” 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Il. 
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Seven distinguished Books 











“LA FLOR DE LAS YSTORIAS DE ORIENT,” 


By Hayton, Prince of Gorigos: A Critical Text 
and Study in Old Aragonese 


By WESLEY ROBERTSON LONG. The complete Spanish text hitherto un- 
ited, with the variants from the 12 French mss. used in collation for the 
edition of ‘La Flor des oy wg de la Terre d’Orient,” a work written at Poitiers 
and translated into Latin for Pope Clement V in, 1307; and the variants from 
the seven mss. of the Latin translation and from the ‘Latin edition of 1529 
With introduction, bibliography and linguistic notes. Ready October. $3.00. 


ACADEMIC ILLUSIONS 


By MARTIN SCHUTZE. A survey, a criticism, a new approach, and a comprc- 
hensive plan for reorganizing the or» Dy letters and arts. . Shows with « 
clearness I have never seen s inherent difference between linguistic 
analysis and commentary and understanding of literature as art.”—JOHN 
DEWEY. $3.00. 


GOETHE: As Revealed in His Poetry 
By BARKER FAIRLEY. “I think few books on Goethe are equal or superior t. 
this; nearly every paragraph shows a genuine understanding of the man and . 
fine, full, and intimate knowledge of his work.’ FRIEDRICH VON DER 
LEYEN, Yale Review. $2.50. 


BALZAC, A FORCE OF NATURE 


By E. PRESTON DARGAN. “No one has ever put Balzac in his high place 
in briefer compass or in a more interesting manner . . . done with a rare com- 
bination of good judgment, good humor, and enthusiasm.’ "—CHRISTIAN 
GAUSS. $1.00. 


STUDIES IN BALZAC’S REALISM 


By E. PRESTON DARGAN, W. L. CRAIN and Others. Analyses of seven 
ee discussing the question, ‘““Was Balzac the father of Modern Realism?’ 
3.00, 


PERLESVAUS. The High History of the Holy Grail 


By WILLIAM A. NITZE and T. ATKINSON JENKINS. The text of the 
original redaction of the Perlesvaus, written after 1191, with variants and a 
glossary. Vol. I, $6.00. 


“EDWARD” AND “SVEN I ROSENGARD” 


By ARCHER TAYLOR. Through five centuries and many countries—invest- 

gating nearly three score of texts in English, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and 
fey Dr. Taylor has studied the development or corruption of this folk- 
song. $2.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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A new reading text 





GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Eight Short Stories 





Edited by 
D. S. BLONDHEIM 


Professor of Romance Philology 
Johns Hopkins University 


_ its clear, concise introduction, setting forth what the stu- 
dent needs to know about Maupassant’s life and literary posi- 
tion, to the complete vocabulary based on a written translation of 
the text, this is a book which teachers and students alike will enjoy. 
In addition to the eight short stories listed below it contains notes, 
practical and modern direct-method exercises, and a scheme of the 
subjunctive, explaining all forms of this mood found in the text 
and clearing up this chief difficulty of French grammar. Really 
French illustrations, reproduced from Parisian editions, give the 
stories the atmosphere their author intended them to have. 


(Contents 
EN VOYAGE A CHEVAL 
LE BONHEUR MON ONCLE JULES 
MENUET LA PARURE 
LE LOUP MADEMOISELLE PERLE 


Published September 19 





The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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MOODS AND THEMES OF MELANCHOLY 
FROM GRAY TO KEATS 
BY ELEANOR M. SICKELS 


On analysis romantic melancholy reveals itself as more complex and multi: 
farious than one would suspect. Indeed, by tracing its development back 
through the neglected minor verse of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the scholar achieves a new perspective of the great personages at the 
beginning, and at the end, of the period. 466 pages, Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, $4.75. 


A N ODYSSEY OF THE SOUL 


SHELLEY’S “ALASTOR” 
BY HAROLD LEROY HOFFMAN 


Upon occasion an understanding of Shelley can be proclaimed, upon as 
tenuous grounds, as one proclaims an understanding of “The Hippopotamus, ” 
of Gertrude Stein, of James Joyce. And “Alastor” can be understood, after 
a fashion of uncommendable sort, without paying attention to careful docu: 
mentation and scrupulous research into the background, the impressions 
and the conceptions that were the source of the poem. 181 pages, Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, $2.50. 


— KEAN 


BY HAROLD NEWCOMB HILLEBRAND 


“. . . But I believe that Shakspere and Kean are the real heroes. No matter 
what else is afoot, they're around and they represent a thrilling, dark world; 
the junction is Romanticism, true, rich, solid, and more than literary or 
theatrical. Mr. Hillebrand has shown how useful scholarship can be and 
how y it can go about its arduous business by gathering and putting 
in order the documentary manifestations of an endlessly interesting world.” 
—Eli Siegel, Scribner's magazine. 395 pages, 27 illustrations, $5.00. On 
Boston’s best-seller lists! 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























HE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM 


AND YSOLT 


BY THOMAS OF BRITAIN 
TRANSLATED FROM THE OLD FRENCH AND OLD 
NORSE BY ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


The original Anglo’Norman poem was written by a worldly cleric at the 
brilliant and turbulent court of Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, and had 
a great influence, being the ultimate source for compositions of Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and Wagner. 

The introduction sets forth the results of the latest discoveries about the 
development of the legend, and gives a translation of a little known Welsh 
“History of Trystan,” a charming series of episodes reminiscent of an early 
stage of the legend. 318 pages, $1.50—Gift Edition, $3.00. 


- -osaalgaial LIFE IN OLD GERMAN EPICS 


“MEIER HELMBRECHT” AND “DER ARME HEINRICH” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY BY CLAIR HAYDEN BELL 


Greatly different as these epics are, they are alike in affording an intimate 
glimpse into the life of the medieval nt. The lengthy introduction by 
Mr. Bell takes cognizance of critical literature published by 1931 and dis- 
cusses the epics from the standpoint of literature and social history There 
is also an exhaustive bibliography. 189 pages, No. 13, Records of Civiliza- 
tion: Sources and Studies, $3.00. 


(tt BOOK OF DELIGHT 


BY JOSEPH BEN MEIR ZABARA 
TRANSLATED BY MOSES HADAS, WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY MERRIAM SHERWOOD 


Joseph Zabara, a cultured Jewish physician living in Barcelona during the 
latter half of the twelfth century, cherished the hobby of writing moral 
tales. ““The Book of Delight” his most famous work, is a collection of fifteen 
such tales embedded in an elastic narrative framework. The introduction 
anatomizes his work in an attempt to gather more information about the 
origin and development of similar tales in alien literatures. 212 pages, No. 16, 
Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, $3.25. 












































COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








HOLT FALL PUBLICATIONS 


FRENCH 


Parker: FRENCH STORIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
To be published in September 


Sardou: MADAME SANS GENE (D. C. Cabeen, editor) 
To be published in December 
eee 


SPANISH 


Pardo Bazan: SHORT STORIES (Albert Shapiro and F. J. 
Hurley, editors) Published in August 


Ford and Cano: A NEW SPANISH READER 
To be published in October or November 


Smith and Grismer: TALES OF THE SPANISH 
SOUTHWEST To be published in December 
@ee0e 


GERMAN 


Vos: BEGINNER’S GERMAN READER 
To be published in early October 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SHORT SPANISH STORIES | 


— by M. A. DeVitis, Associate Professor of Modern | 
Languages at the University of Pittsburgh. This is a col- 
lection of twelve modern short stories in Spanish, suited to 
reading and study in second semester Spanish courses. The 
stories were selected for this book by American students on the 
basis of their interest and their reflection of some phase of 
Spanish life or thought. Special features of the book are the 
vocabulary, which includes only the meanings of the words as 
they apply to the text proper, and the exercises, which present 
useful material on words not obtainable either from grammars 
or dictionaries. 











12mo 
90+119 pages THE CENTURY 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
SERIES oe 



































FIVE 1-Act SPANISH PLAYS 


ager by Acnes M. Brapy, Professor of Spanish at St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, and Marcaret S. Husson, Assistant 
Professor of Spanish at Pomona College. The Romanic Review 
says of this book: “An entertaining and instructive variety is 
afforded by this volume of five contemporary one-act plays. Cho- 
sen for their interest, which they never fail to arouse, they are, 
besides, representative of the dramatic contribution of out- 
standing Spanish playwrights of the last decade.” The purpose 
of the book is not only to provide students with material for 
study but also to furnish them with suitable plays for produc- 
tion in group work and classroom activity. 








—— 


SPANISH VERB DRILL BLANKS 


A new collection of verb drill blanks prepared by Ray- 
monpD L. GrismeR and Jutes T. Frevin, of the University 
of Minnesota. These blanks fix in the student’s mind the 
common irregularities of verbs in Spanish. 














D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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By SAMUEL AARON TANNENBAUM 


gee epic SCRAPS AND OTHER 
ELIZABETHAN FRAGMENTS 


A book of eleven original “scraps,” researches and interpretations, that are 
as important a contribution to Elizabethan scholarship as the author's earlier 
book “Shakspere Forgeries in the Revels Accounts.” So-called facts, which 
for many years have been accepted by scholars, are rejected as spurious in 
the light of bibliotics. 243 pages, 16 facsimiles, $3.75. 


HE HANDWRITING OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


BEING THE DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE SCRIPT OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME. WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE 


This hand book is designed to teach the student not only to read but also 
to write the script in which the great masterpieces of the Renaissance, in’ 
cluding those of Shakspere and his contemporaries, were written. Every 
letter of the alphabet is treated separately and at length, each description 
being accompanied by a cut showing from ten to thirty or more varieties of 
the letter. Fourteen facsimiles of documents written between 1339 and 1625, 
with transcripts, are included as exercises for the student learning to read 
the script. 222 pages, $4.00. 


HAKSPERE FORGERIES IN THE 
REVELS ACCOUNTS 
In substance, this is the finest book to come from Columbia University Press. 


In fact, it is one of the greatest contributions to Elizabethan scholarship that 
an American has made this century. 123 pages, including facsimiles, $15.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for the 
previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid 
for wa calendar years shall be dropped from the printed List of 
Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of 
the Research Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Ses- 
sions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the 
program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Committee; 
papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or 
directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the June PMLA. 
The titles of papers for the Research Groups should be submitted to 
officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received 
is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable 
as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether they have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PMLA, to be referred to the appropriate member of the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted for publication which has not 
been approved by a member of the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied 
to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, 
provided that notice is given by the time corrected page proof is re- 
turned. The cost of these extra reprints will be determined on the basis 
of the actual charges made by the printers. 
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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
By Lucy ALLEN PATon 
Part One: Introduction and Text (xl-+-496 pp. 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+400 py =< }Price $9.00 
Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929) : This is an important book : not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
So Rane atte deen See, Seeneere ot Sney abate tales, in 
es See the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. . 
those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event 
to which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGHT 

Published January 1927 (vi-+-442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play oo gre to a the regulation of the stage; on the censorship, 
both in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right ; 
on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on con- 
temporary notions of typographic accuracy. . pat peewee Se oe & 
interesting to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors an 
a the use of —_. the doubtful evidence for any practice of com- 
position from dictation. And she deals fully with the trend of censorship 
disclosed by extant censored manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
By Hore Emity ALLEN 

Published December 1927 (xvi-+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy a the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an 
honor, not only to Miss n, but also to the scholars who initially guided her 


document ascribed to Rolle ‘bas been. minutely examined, and its claim to 
authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 

scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s 
life properly scrutinized. Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from 
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REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by D. Appleton-Century Company 


I. THE — LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Georce Pump Krapp 


Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A 
work of which all Americans will be proud. . .. What impresses me most in this 
work is the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book 
moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American 
Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samvuet A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 


xvi-+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half- 
tone reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 
Price 


$4. 

Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant 
signatures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be 
supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and 
corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly 
concerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand 
he wrote and how legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or other- 
wise. All these things, and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he 
shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably more 
adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. 


Ill. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earte Vonarp WELLER 

A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with 
phrases from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index 
be a ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages) 

ice $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930: Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross 
indexes them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others contro- 
versial; but as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. 
The volume, however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappre- 
ciative world the work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ratrn Correstons WILLiaMs 
xiv-+356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50 
H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
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o> of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 

the M.L.A. . . . Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. .. . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad. .. . In 
short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a 
great deal of information that is hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
. a contemporary MS. never before printed. Also reproduces for the first time with 

the masque the chief pieces of eens music. With Introduction, Notes, and 
bibliographical Appendices. Price $5.00 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them... . After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. “Cole’s exhaustive study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben Jonson’s “unexpurgated” text—even at the 
risk of getting shocked, if possible.... This particular masque, written to be 
= when King James I was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 

utlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, “an exhaustive study of gypsy 


manners and gypsy language.” 


¥ ee orders to D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32 Street, New 
ork, N.Y. 

Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

The membership fee in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). Members of M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 
to the following periodicals: 

Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

(Volumes IT, III and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now out of print.) 
moon fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 

sent to 


Lyman R. BRADLEY 
Sub-Secretary for America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N. Y 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare printed books have 
already been peat with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern Language Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the reproduction is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these rotographs in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No.——.’ 

1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 

(93 sheets—1 half sheet.) 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 

and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 

ont de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 

eets. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 

MS. No. 4568 of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 

(15 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 

=. (141 sheets.) 

rinity College, Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 

sion of Jonathas the Jew. (37 sheets.) 

Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad of Judas and other poems. 

(88 sheets.) 

10. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 

11. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 

12. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 

13. Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. copy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
(131 sheets.) 

14. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 

15. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 144: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophizx. (44 sheets.) 

16. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 

17. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc. 
(133 sheets.) 

18. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 

19. An Answer to the Discourse of |J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 

20. Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) i 

22. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 
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23. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F. 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 
Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 

(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliotheque ‘Nationale, irangais 12917, Rommans de Perecsol To 
i i! ue Natio rancais : mans erci 

Galois. (277 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 


Skelton. (30 sheets.) 


28. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 


51. 


52. 


” Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapienci 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, 


Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 
see No. 49. 


poem 
. Corpus Christi College, os” MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 


Siculus by John Skelton. (265 PP.) 
Oxford, leian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied from 
MS. Bodl. 376): Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 
Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 


. Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 


337 sheets.) 
ib of S School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 


” Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James” Catalogue, No. B), 
i French, and Latin. 


oe a miscellany including sermons in English, La 
rinity College, Cambri MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 
f ge, ie by John L; te. (33 sheets. 
is MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72; La Bataille 
en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 


Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 


thorp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Egerton 1994. Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 


: British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 


Gager. (102 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 


contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 


French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 
andre. (386 sheets.) 


.. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 
Poulys otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 


. Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 


Museum. (58 sheets. 


. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 


Macabre. (26 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 


and Life of Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 
(47 sheets.) 


. Merton College, Oxford, MS. 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidit Metamor- 


eg by Nicholas Trivet. (135 sheets.) 
he Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 
ally of the realme of > Rastell (London, 1529). Printed copy 


Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 
la Curne). (127 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 


Qu 
1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 


5 a National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 


Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 


(262 sheets.) 


. Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 


Essays. (66 sheets.) 


. Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 


— marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 

ritish Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 sheets.) 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 
Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 


276b: Collection of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 
sheets.) 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


ee + woe 

ienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wycliff’s Responsiones 
ad Radulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) r 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 
on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24,364: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1450, ff. 158-188: Perceval le 
Galois. (59 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 
by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. francais 1131: 
Compleinte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 


d’ Artus (230 sheets.) 


. St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephthai by John Chris- 


topherson (58 sheets.) 


. Tres muy devotos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 


Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) 

The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 
Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 

British Museum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 
(201 sheets.) 

Cambridge University Library, MS. Il. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 
Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 

Montpellier, Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois, (591 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Abraham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 
of Pembrokes Y urch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 
Leaden Goddes, 1577. (40 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 
Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) . 
Bibliothé@que Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 
francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 
was missing in the original 


. British Museum, Egerton ‘MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 


Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore’s endorse- 
ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 


80. Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 


Bt J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 
ibliothaque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 
de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 


























Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 
454): Roman de Cléomandés, Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestrel de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 
English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio de Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 
Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256. (513 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 
francais 175): Cléomadés and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, ‘De 
fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (580 


sheets.) 
. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & fyndying out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 
(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets. 
. A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 
poet, and translated into English by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 
Surigone. (46 sheets.) 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
ke te ‘pecemeae Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 
sheets. 
. British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: “Directions for Speech and Style, 
containing all the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.”’ 16th century. 
(29 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Riison Manuscript, containing a 
collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 
. Tours, MS. 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 
Paon, Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en l’honneur de la 
Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 
. English, French,and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 
Speculum Ecclesia. (372 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 
Commentary on Boethius. (197 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 
on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 
Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 
. British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 
Three Witches of Warboys arrainged .... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 
. British Museum, C. 21.b.47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 

one was called Salem ond ths ether Dinence. Londen, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rowman de Petit 
Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 
x 376 abe Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 

eets. 

. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 
Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 
. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 
Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 
. Biblioth@que Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Valliére 81: Renart-le- 
Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 

jana, 1338. (148 sheets.) 

— “eres Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 
eets. 

British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 

Trivet (“containing the story of Constance, which Chaucer used as the 

basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.’’) (76 sheets.) 

Britisor Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Historia 

T(rojahk “Scripsit Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.” 

(76 sheets.) 


. Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire dela reyne 


Berte etduroy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 
Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sec. xv): Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets.) 
A series of 37 French plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes: 
I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 
1648. (68 sheets.) 
Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets.) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 
Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 
Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 
II Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 
Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64sheets.) 
Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 
Baro: L’A mante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 

III d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 

d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 

Mlle. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 

— 4 Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
eets. 

Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 

copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 

IV Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 
9776.) (49 sheets.) 

Brosse: L’ A veugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert : La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 
V Magnon: LeGrand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 
Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 
Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 
eT Le Mariage d’Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 
eets. 
Pp : Jeanne, reyne d’Angieterre, Paris, Sommaville, 
1638. (101 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Herménigilde, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 
1639. (52 sheets.) 
VII d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse 4 la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 
TT Les Soupcons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 
eects. 
d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1646. (38 sheets.) 
VIII Griguette: Le Mort de Germanic Cesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 
L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
Sainte-Columbe: Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 
(19 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quiet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
1.D.B.1.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. ( 52 sheets.) 
Bouvot : Judith ou’ Amour dela Patrie, ing 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 
sects Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux, Paris, 1650. (35 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 


Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets.) 


. Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 


translated from the Vulgate and collated a! the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 


. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 


Homeliae de tempore ab adveniu usque ad sabbatum sanctum. ... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 


. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 


Homies ...@ sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
eets. 


. British Museum - b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytien fyrs, 


in Tialian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englischet, 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 


; Karlsruhe, a Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 


(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets) : Paul the Deacon’s 
Homilarium, Oth century. 


. British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conguista de Uliramar. Salamanca 


por Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 


¢ hon Bibliothéque Muncipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche. (205 


sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus. (250 
' Medna, Biblioteca Nacional, MS, J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


= de Ultramar. (361 sheets.) 
ere Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Ultramar. (232 
eets.) 
British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 
The Second M ayden’ 's Tragedy. (28 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 
temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212. (29 sheets.) 
British Museum, 86.i.12 a} Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 
Sommaville, 1637. (52 sheets. 
British Museum, C.2.7.b: The historie of the damnable life and deserved 
death of Dr. John Faustus ... translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592. (44 sheets.) 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. 73: William, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositio in Cantico Canticorum. (98 > ew 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 
century): Perceval. (343 sheets.) 
British Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 


eens neers, 
W1d.028: Les deux premiers livres de la Stuartide . . . Paris, 1611 (96 
Nodne —, MS. Harley 3014: Williram, In Cantica canticorum. 
South Kensington Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
Love. (38 sheets.) 
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137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143, 
144, 
145, 
146. 
147. 
148, 
149, 
150. 
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152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Vienna Nationalbibliothek : Williram, Expositio. 
Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets) ; 
Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets); 
Cod. Vindob. 12847 (3 sheets). 
Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(420 sheets) ; CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77. (277 Ron, 
Wolfenbuttel, Herzog-Augnst-Bibliothek Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Ex positio. (338 sheets.) 
Maihingen, State Library: HS III deutsch I 15th century: Williram 
Expositio. (586 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque setionale, MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 
de Son Fils Aigres. (302 sheets.) 
— Bibliotheque Municipale, MS. 248: Perceval. (152 
eets, 
Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, 
Expositio. (180 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 
Li Romans de Percival. (60 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 
Roman des Sept Sages; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal. (556 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Berinus et de 
Son Fils Aigres. (S07 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticén 
scien edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1658. (147 
eets. 
Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 805, ff. 1-57: Williram Expositio. (116 sheets). 
Dresden, Siachsiche Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 167*: Williram, Expositio. 
(26 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 
material. (583 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 22542: Philippe de Mézieres, 
Le songeduvieil pélerin. (376 sheets. ) 
ritish Museum: Baltasar Gracién, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 
Ivan Nogves, 1651. (149 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xx1: The Contemporary Register 
4 Abbot Adam of Peterborough. (106 sheets.) 
tuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 
Expositio. (68 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso. 
(340 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El] Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 
Ivan Nogves, 1653. (153 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 
Pablo de Val, 1657. (184 sheets.) 
Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 
Traduction des ethiques @ Aristote. (447 sheets.) 
British Museum, Royal MS. 18. B.xxm: 15th-century Collection of 
Sermons in Latin and English. (174 sheets.) 
Leiden, Bibliothek der Rijks-Universiteit, MS. B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 
= (215 sheets.) 
ritish Museum, 630 g. 29: Baltasar Gracién, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 
con) Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1664. (228 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 794: Ten romances, by 
Chrétien de Troyes e¢ al. (871 sheets on 436 leaves.) 








Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


162. Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS. 9240: Guido delle Colonne, Historia 
Troiana, in a French thirteenth-century translation. (197 sheets on 99 


leaves.) 

163. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et 
d’ Endimion, Paris, 1657. (55 sheets on 28 leaves.) 

164. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire MSS. (autograph letters 
etc.) (31 sheets.) 

165. San Marino, California, Huntington Library: (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, 
sive de natali Elizabethae ..., London, 1585 (6 sheets); (b) Angel Day, 
Thelife... of Sir Phillip Sydney Knight . . . , London, 1586. (7 sheets.) 

166. San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library: J. Sylvester, (a) The First Day 
of the Worldes Creation, London, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second 
Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 1598 (48 sheets); (c) The 
Wood-Mans Bear,a Poem . . . , London, 1620. (44 sheets.) 

. Paris, Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal: Jean Magnon, Zenobie, reyne de Palmire. 
Tragédie ..., Paris, 1660. (92 sheets on 46 leaves.) 

168. on ~* me MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale. (144 sheets on 

eaves. 

169. British Museum, MS. Harley 6580: Roger Byrde, Speculum Christiani. 
(61 sheets on 31 leaves.) 

170. British Museum, MS. Harley 868: John Felton, Sermones Dominicales, 
1431. (119 sheets on 60 leaves. 

171. Breslau, Stadtbibliothek, MS. R. 347: Williram, Expositio . ... (112 sheets 
on 56 leaves.) 

172. Brogyntyn, Salop., Harlech Library, MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 
Miscellany of Middle English verse, etc. (203 sheets on 102 leaves.) 

173. Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS. F. 19, ff. 161r-269r: Fasciculus Morum. 


(69 sheets). 
174, Kame, Heralds’ College, MS. Arundel 14 (in part) only: Perceval. (72 
eets. 
175. British Museum: Tragédie du Roi Franc-Arbitre, Geneva, 1558. (152 


sheets). 

176. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS. Md. Pal. 141: Lives of Saints, 
copied in 1399. (334 sheets.) 

177. British Museum, 1073. a. 23 (in part): Christofle de Gamon, La Semaine, 
ou Création du Monde... contre celle du Sieur de Bartas, Paris, 1609. 
(142 sheets.) 

178. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 5: Ranulph Higden’s Ars Componendi 
Sermones, and similar works by others. (108 sheets. 

179, fe Einsiedeln, Monastery Library, MS. N. 34, ff. 3v-22v. (41 sheets); 

b) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Germ. mon. 5248:9 (2 
sheets); (c) Innsbruck, University Library, Hs. Frag. 62. (4 sheets.) All 
fragments of Williram’s Expositio. ... 

180, British Museum: (a) Francesco Negri, Tragedia di F.N.B. éntitolata 
Libero Arbitrio, s.l., 1546 (83 sheets); (b) John Crispin, Liberum Ar- 
bitrium Tragedia, Geneva, 1559. (136 sheets.) 

181. Budapest, Raddy Library of the Reformed Theological Academy: Steph. 
Illyefalvi, J ogee sive Tragoedia Jephtae, Colosvar, 1590. (20 sheets.) 

182. Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 29 (B. 7): Fifteenth century, frag- 
ment of Y potis, and the Prick of Conscience. (120 sheets.) 

83. Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire’s Sottisier, with various MS. 
notes and comments. (137 sheets.) 

184. Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. C.M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (166 sheets.) 

185. British Museum, MS. Cotton Tiberius D. vm: Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon. (297 sheets.) 








186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 


192. 
193. 
194, 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198, 
199, 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 
207. 
. British Museum, MS. Stowe 957: The Latin academic play Absalom. (58 
209. 


210. 
211. 


212. 
213. 
214. 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fond. All. 134: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (388 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Inv. Res. Y f 72: Mistére de la Ven- 
geance de Nostre-Seigneur. (214 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 99: Li Roumans du bon chevalier 
Tristan .. .. (1550 sheets.) y 
(a) British Museum, 11728.f.11: Francisco de Torrilla, La segunda Mag- 
dalena y sirenade Napoles . . . , Madrid, 1700? (17 sheets.) 
(b) British Museum, 11725.c.16: Agustin Moreto, Escarraman ..., Ma- 
drid, 1671. (7 sheets. 
(c) British Museum, 1072.h.14(8): Bernardino Rodriguez, El Renegado 
Zanaga ..., Madrid, 1706? (19 sheets.) 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 402: Ancren Riwle. (118 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. espagnole 488: Historia de Alexandro. 
(192 sheets.) 
Oxford, All Souls College, MS. 189: Sixteenth-century Miscellany of Span- 
ish verse. (380 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 212: Agustin Moreto, Antes morir que 

ar ....(47 sheets.) 

adrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto, EJ Eneas de 
Dios .... (121 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2276: Agustin Moreto [or Juan de 
Lemus?], Nadie pierdala Esperanza ... . (104 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1929: Agustin Moreto and others, La 
Luna Africana. Comedia de neuve ingenios. (130 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2648: Agustin Moreto, El Poder de la 
Amistad. (73 sheets.) 
Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 28 (B 6): Lives and Legends of Saints. 
(82 sheets.) 
Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 697 ff. 309-485; Eustache Mercade, 
Mistére dela Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur. (354 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 207: Latin academic play, Byrsa 
Basilica. (95 sheets. ) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic 
miscellany. (117 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, Z-12773 (1): Michel-David de La Bizar- 
diére, Caractéres des Auteurs anciens et modernes et les Jugemens de leurs 
Ouvrages, Paris, 1704. (126 sheets.) 
Strassburg, Bibliothéque de |’Université, MS. d. Man. nr. 80: Friedrich 
von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (author’s autograph MS.) (141 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Harley 2277: Lives of Saints. (233 sheets.) 
British Museum, 1213. 1. 39: J. Brunsuerdi, Progymnasmata quaedam po- 
etica, London, 1590. (32 sheets.) 
British Museum, 807. a. 20: N. Carri de scriptorum Brit. paucitate oratio, 
London, 1576. (26 sheets.) 
British Museum, C. 34. f. 13: [Ockland, Chr.], Elizabetheis, sive de pacatis- 
simo Angliae statu, liber secundus, London, 1589. (26 sheets.) 


sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 20061: The Latin academic play Sapientia 
Salomonis. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. c. 66: Sir Degare . . . . (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 18. B. xxv: English sermons for the whole 
year. (138 sheets.) 

Latin Writings of Richard Rolle. Portions of eight different MSS. at Oxford, 
Hereford, and Dublin. (208 sheets.) 

British Museum, MSS. Sloane 1584, ff. 89-96", and Addit. 34193, ff. 131- 
137: Richard Rolle, The Rules for Hermits. (15 sheets). 

Vienna, Nazionalbibliothek, MS. Kremsmiinster 32: Williram, Expositio 
. .- - (100 sheets.) 




















Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


21S. British Museum, MS. Addit. 33271: Sixteenth Century collection of letters 
Ascham and others. (85 sheets). 


216. Te mn its Atl Vaticana, MS. Pal. 73: Williram, Expositio 
217. Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Vat. 5096: Williram, Ex- 
218, foi Bibothgue National, MS. francais 103: Le Romman de Tristan et 
219. Munich, een HS. de ff. 78°-165": Bede’s Commentaries 


sheets. 
221. Trier, Seminarbibliothek, HS. 57: Bede’s Commentary on Acts. (161 


222. Soitonieheanen Gost Bede’s Commentary on 
and on 
. Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 136, ff. 163-227: Grammatical 
Cambridge, Gonville and & antlloge, MS S. 385, pp. 68-140, 211-299: 
jus _ 

Grammatical Works of John of Garland. it sheets. 

225. Cam Gonville and Caius ae 9 593, ff. 54-105v: Gram- 
matical Works of John of Garland. (53 sh 

226. Lincoln, Cathedral Library, MS. 132 (Cc. S. y: Grammatical Works of 


ohn of Garland, etc. (163 sheets). 
227. Soaks Landesbibliothek, Cod. Augiensis XLIII, ff. 1-180: Bede’s 
Commentaries on Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. (360 


sheets.) 
228. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. LX XVII, ff. 1-76: Bede’s Com- 
mentaries on Acts and the Reéractatio. 152 sheets. 
229. Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. CLIII, ff. 1-170: Bede’s Com- 
mentaries on Acts, the Ca Hains Sc the Apocalypse. (343 sheets.) 
230. Paris, — TAT Bn Scala, I} teatro delle favole rap- 
ive, ts.) 
231. British Museum, MS. — 15. A. XXXI, ff. 43-73: Grammatical Works 


ts.) 
232. British Museum, MS. Addit. 15832, ff. 1-28; Grammatical Works of John 
of Garland. (29 


(29 sheets. 
233. British Museum, MS. 3244: Miscellany, including Elucidarium, 
doer — Summa, us’ Penitentiale. (191 sas} 
MSS. Rawl. G96 (pp. 132-154) and C. 496 


Bodleian Library, 
ff. (G. 2672390): John of Garland, Ars lectoria ecclesiae. (27 sheets.) 
235. —- Nationale, MS. francais 1419: Le histoire du bon roy 
236, Pars Biboth Nexionale, MS. f 9342: La histoire d: 
jue rancais geste ou e du 
noble roy Alixandre. (455 sheets. 
237. Bruges, Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS. 546, ff. 25r-42v, egy 89r-145v: 
ohn of Garland Compendii, Ars lectoria ecclesiae, Compendium 
Grammaiicae. (197 sheets. 


ts.) 

238. Erfurt, Stadttibbothek, MS. Q156, ff. 106r-138v: John of Garland, Ars 
lectoria ecclesiae. (66 sheets.) 

239. ~s coe nga og — Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 
on Apocalypse 

240. beep norman prog 260: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 
on Asecaipae (3 

241. Oxford Library, MS. Ashmole 42: 9 English Homily Col- 
lection of the fifteenth century. (250 sheets.) 

242. Donaueschingen, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 137: Fifteenth century Passions- 
spiel. (92 sheets.) 
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243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
’ dela Religion Chrétienne (1776). (35 sheets.) 


248. 
249, 
250. 
251. 
252. 


253. 
254. 


255. 
256. 


257. 
258. 


259. 
260. 





Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 
—— Biblioteca de Palacio, MS. [s.n.]: La Conquista de Ultramar. (370 


shee! 

Bibliothéque de la Ville, MS. 2665: Etat du Domaine Royale dans 
Vicomtés de Rouen . . (449 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. “Harley 6035: Diary of Sir Francis Walsingham, 

1583-1584. (119 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson Poetry 241: A collection of 

thirteenth century Fre: ‘poems. (137 sheets.) 

Leningrad, Publichnaia. Biblioteka: Marginal Notes by Voltaire (a) in the 

Examen de la Religion (1761); (b) in the Examen Critique des A pologistes 


Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. K 1020: A Low German Benedectine 
Rule of the 14th-15th century. (153 sheets.) 

Beuron, Abbey Library, Cod. XII: A Low German Benedictine Rule of 
the 14th-15th century. (39 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Dawtinson B. 478: Edmund Spenser’s 
View of the Present State of Ireland. (114 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Trinity College, MS. 594: Piers Plowman (R. 3. 14). (74 


sheets.) 
a Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal: Printed Works of the Dames des 


i Les oom de Mesdames des Roches de Poetiers Mere et fille. Second 

edition .. . 1579. (169 sheets.) 

(b) Les Secondes Oeuvres de Mesdames des Roches de Poictiers, Mere et 

fille . . . 1585. (142 sheets.) 

{o) Les Mi. oan de Mesdames des Roches de Poitiers Mere et fille . . . 1586. 

eets. 

British Museum, C. 32. m. 4: Cosmographia Breve Introductoria; Ellibro del 

famoso Marco Paulo veneciana. 1503. (39 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2247, ff. 1-214: English Homilies for the 

Liturgical Year. (215 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2276: English Homilies. (149 sheets.) 

Worcester Cathedral, MS. Q. 50: Alexander Neckham, De Utensilibus, 

etc. (137 sheets.) 

Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 57: Master Martin, Questiones; 

Stephen Langton, Summa . . . and Questiones, (353 sheets.) 

man Merton College, MS. 44, ff. 89-165: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (77 
eets. 

Cambridge, Caius College, MS. 234: The Ancren Riwle, etc. (185 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Egerton 2890: The Exempla of Odo of Cheriton. 

(252 sheets.) 


Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be sent 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. Bullock, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

















RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS AT ST. LOUIS 


Officers of the Groups will please send to the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee as promptly as possible any corrections of errors in this preliminary an- 
nouncement or any request for change in the schedule as here proposed 


TuursDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:00 a.m. 


General Topics IV, Practical Phonetics. Chairman, A. A. Hill, University of Vir- 
om Secretary, ol J. Donahue, Yale University. 
English V, Shakspere. Chairman, Thomas W. Baldwin, University of [linois; 
ecretary, Alwin Thaler, University of Tennessee. 
English VI, The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, H. S. V. Jones, University of 
Secretary, Brice Harris, Cornell University. 
— ish XI, Ronson, oe Literature. Chairman, Bruce Weirick, University of 
Illinois; Secreiary, rwart Matthews, Wesleyan University. 
French VI, French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Chair- 
ss Horatio Smith, Brown University; Secretary, Maurice Coindreau, Princeton 
niversi 
Spanish ir ” Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden . Chairman, 
C. P. Wagner, University of Michigan; Secretary, C. E. Anibal, O' io State Uni- 
ae 
German IV, German Literature of the aa Century. Chairman, Otto Heller, 
Weshington University; Secretary, A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern Univer- 


Pa. I, Scandinavian heees st Literature. Chairman, Henning Lar- 
sen, University of Iowa. Secretary, Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 11:00 a.m. 


General Topics V, Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard 
University; Secretary, C. A. Bevans, University of Chicago. 

Comparative Literature I, Prose Fiction. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, University 
of Illinois; Secretary, Alpheus W. Smith, Northwestern University. 

Comparative Literature II, Popular Literature. Chairman, John W. Spargo, North- 
western University; Secretary, Thelma G. James, College of the City of Detroit. 

English ITI, Chaucer. Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University; Secretary, 
Beatrice D. Brown, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

English IV, The Period of Spenser. Chairman, Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins 

niversity; Secretary, C. B. Millican, New York University. 

French V, French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, David R. 

McKee, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, Mary M. Barr, New York 


versity. 

Pen IIT, Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
Arthur L . Owen, University of Kansas; Secretary, H. C. Berkowitz, University 
of Wisconsin. 

German V, Modern German Literature. Chairman, Detlev W. Schumann, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Secretary, Friedrich W. Kaufman, Smith College. 


Framay, DecemBer 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Comparative Literature IT, Arthurian Romances. ae, John i Parry, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Secretary, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan University 

English IX, Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, Earl ‘Leslie Griggs, 
he niversity of Michigan; Secretary, M. Ray Adams, Franklin and Marshall Col- 


ish XIII, Present-Day English. Chairman, Edward C. Ehrensperger, Univer- 
Eng of South Dakota; Secretary, Guy S. Lowman, Brown University. 
English XIV, oo Drama. Chairman, Hardin Craig, Stanford University; Secre- 
tary, Madeleine K. Doran, Wellesley 
American Literature (First Session). Chairman, Stanley T. Williams, Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary, Edward S. Bradley, University of Seanspivenia. 

















Italian I, Italian Literature. Chairman, Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto; 
S , Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan. 

German I. i, Goethe. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois; Secretary, 
Detlev Ww. Schumann, University of Missouri. 

Belgian Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. L. Van Roosbroeck, Columbia 

niversity; Secretary, Maurice Chazin, Columbia University. 
Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature (First Session). Chairman, Clarence 
A. Manning, Columbia University. 


Fripay, DecEMBER 29, 4:00 p.m. 


General Topics I, Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, Edgar Colby 
— Ohio Wesleyan University; Secretary, A. M. Turner, University of 
aine. 
Comparative Literature V, The Renaissance. Chairman, Robert V. Merrill, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Secretary, V. B. Heltzel, Northwestern University. 
English II, Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, J. E. Wells, Con- 
necticut College for Women; Secretary, Mary I. O’Sullivan, Rosemont College. 
English VIII, Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 18th Century. 
‘hairman, Lois Whitney, Vassar College; Secretary, J. DeLancey Ferguson, West- 
ern Reserve University. 
American Literature (Second Session). 
French I, Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Grace Frank, Bryn 
Mawr College; Secretary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 
German II, Early New High German Languas and Literature. Chairman, Bert J. 
Vos, Indiana University; Secretary, Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 
Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature. (Second Session.) 





Saturpay, DecemBeER 30, 10:30 a.m. 


General Topics II, Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, 
—7 of Illinois; Secretary, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Mt. Holyoke Col- 


ege. 

Comparative Literature IIT, Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, O. W. 
Long, Williams College; Secretary, Bertha Reed Coffman, Simmons College. 

Comparative Literature IV, Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, Henri 
Peyre, Yale University and D. F. Bond, University of Chicago. 

English I, Old English. Chairman, Putnam Fennell Jones, University of Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, John Collins Pope, Yale University. 

English VII, Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Richard 
4 - Jones, ’ Washington University; Secretary, John W. Draper, West Virginia 

niversity. 

English X, Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University 
of Michigan; Secretary, William D. Templeman, University of Illinois. 

French III, French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Bert E. Young, Indiana University; Secretary, Harry V. Wann, Indiana 
State o— College. 

Spanish I, Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, R. E. House, 
University of Iowa; Secretary, Florence Whyte, Mt. Holyoke College 

German I, Historical Grammar. Chairman, Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City 
of New York; Secretary, E. P. Appelt, University of Wisconsin. 

J. S. P. Tatiocx, University of California 
Chairman of the Program Commitice 








DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS AT ST. LOUIS 


The Departmental Section Meetings will be held on Friday, December 29, at 

9:15 a.m. The following are the respective officers: 

English Section: Chairman, Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary 
Alan D. McKillop, Rice Institute. 

Romance Section: Chairman, David H. Carnahan, University of Illinois; Secretary, 
George B. Weston, Harvard University. 

Germanic Section: Chairman, Richard Jente, Washington University; Secretary, 


Erich Funke, University of Iowa. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


NOMINATIONS FOR THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


As candidates for the three places on the Executive Council which will become 
vacant on January 1 through the expiration of the terms of C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Gilbert Chinard, and Eduard Prokosch, the members of the existing Council have 
placed in nomination the following persons: 

Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University. English 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chicago. German. 
H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Francis P. Macoun, Jr., Harvard University. English 
Wiuram A. Nr7zE, University of Chicago. Romance 
Henry W. NorpMEYER, New York University. German 

In accordance with the By-Laws the names of three other persons, to be sug- 
gested by the membership of the Association, will be added on the Official Ballot. 
Every member of the Association is invited to submit three names for these ad- 
ditional nominations. The Secretary will receive the names thus submitted up to 
November 1, and will then place the three receiving the highest number of votes 
on the Official Ballot along with the candidates named above by the Council. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary 





